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PEEFAGE. 


Few of us who passed through those memo- 
rable months, from May to September 1857, 
in the Punjab — who escaped in that crisis — 
will fail to carry to our graves the remem- 
brance of that signal mercy. 

Eeader, if you yourself shared in that es- 
cape, you will sympathise in the feelings that 
prompte'd the following pages — feelings of 
humble gratitude to Heaven for “if the 
Lord himself had not been on our side when 
men rose up against us, they had swallowed 
us up quick and feelings of admiration for 
the wisdom, the devotion, and the heroism by 
which, humanly, our preservation was achieved. ^ 

If not — if it was your favoured lot to spend 
those months of suspense and peril in peaceful 
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England and if even, wMch can scarcely be, 
you had not a kinsman or a friend involved in 
that momentous struggle for life— yet let us 
hope you -will dwell with somewhat of national 
pride on the record, imperfect though it be, of 
the sage counsels and noble deeds by which 
so many of England’s sons covered themselves 
with glory, and saved an empire. 

ith regard to the work itself, a few words 
will suffice. It originated in a journal kept by 
the Author while in camp for the private infor- 
mation of his own family, and was subsequently 
expanded into chapters, which appeared, under 
the Auspices of Blcickioood’s Magazine, in the 
beginning of 1858, under the title' of the 
“ Poorbeah Mutiny.” These were so favourably 
received in England (as well as in India, where 
their general accuracy was frequently noticed), 
that the Author was at length induced, at the 
solicitation of friends hose opinions he valued, 
to amplify them into a continuous narrative, 
confining himself to the operations in the 
Punjab. And' when this intention became 
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generally known, ke received kelp on every 
side ; infoi'mation came in from all quarters, 
and in all skapes ; letters, literally in kundred#, 
from friends, and even strangers ; pencilled 
notes from tke very scenes of blood, and after- 
recollections in calmer moments ; — anytking 
wkick could tkrowligkt on the subject, or give 
interest to tke narrative, was afforded for kis 
perusal — and tke following pages are tke 
result. The completion of tke work has been 
unfortunately, but unavoidably, retarded from 
ill health, clerical duties, and various other 
causes; and the only consolation tke Author 
can offer, either to himself or to kis readers, 
for this delay in its appearance, is, that he 
hopes that, though it may have lost in fresh- 
ness of interest, it has gained in fulness and * 
accuracy. 

In committing to the press a work in which 
occur the names of so many who nobly bore 
their part, and which Cecessarily embraces so 
wide a tract of country, the Author cannot 
but fear that, notwithstanding aU his endea- 
vours, he may have done, or seemed to have 
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done, less than justice to some of the ’ brave 
men to whom England owes so much. Again, 
he feels that the narration of their gallantry 
and prowess may lack that glowing interest 
vith which the mind of the reader, vaguely 
familiar with the glorious results, has already 
encircled them, and that expectant imagination 
may outrun the slow recital of the facts them- 
selves, and turn away disappointed and dis- 
satisfied at the dryness of the details. Yet it 
should be borne in mind that the events of 
which the Punjab was the scene, noble as they 
were, seem in their very success less thrilling, 
less appalling in their character, than those 
which' marked the course of the mutiny in 
other parts of India. Even the fires df Meerut 
and the bloodshed of Delhi in the month of 
^ May dwindle into comparative insignificance 
beside the flames of Cawnpore and the mas- 
sacre- in Its "slaughter-house” two months 
later. The siege ofr Delhi, too, with all its 
noble toil and struggle and endurance, and 
Its assault of unparalleled boldness, lacked 
somewhat of the deep absorbing human inte- 

Iff 
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rest wliicli will ever centre in the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow. Nor had the Column, 
which swept the Punjab from the Indus to tht? 
Jumna, the opportunity of vieing in glorious 
deeds with the Anny with which Sir Hugh 
Pmse so gallantly recovered Central India. 

Not that the Punjab was without her heroes 
— though it had not a Neill, the bold saviour 
of iUlahabad and avenger of Cawnpore, nor 
an Outram, the soul of chivalry, who with 
Havelock effected the heroic relief of Lucknow 
— yet it had a John Nicholson, ■whom 

Delhi had not fallen ; * a John Lawrence, who, 
in the wisdom of his counsel, his iron will, and 
energy, proved himself the worthy brother of the 
martyr of Lucknow, for “ through Mm, Delhi fell, 
and the Punjab, no longer a weakness, became 
a source of strength ; " f it had a Pobert Mont- 
gomery, in fearless faith wielding the sword of 
justice at Lahore, and imparting vigour and' 
calm confidence on every* side — “ not inferior 

* Tlic Chief Commissioner does not hesitate to affirm that^ with- 
out John Nicholson, Delhi could not have fallen. — Fmjab Mutiny 
Fepo7% par. 52. 

t Governor-Gencrars Minute on the Mutiny, ^par. 34. 
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to any man in itis claim to the gratitude of 
Ms country;”* it had a Donald MDeod, than 
•whom no officer better understood the native 
character,! and that knoudedge proved inval- 
uable throughout the crisis ; it had a Herbert 
Edwardes, the peacemaker with Afghanistan, 
and the friendly master of the frontmr tribes; a 
Sydney Cotton, the brave and soldierly Avarder 
of the Khyber ; a Stuart Corbett, the bold 
author of the Lahore disarming, an act which 
made men wonder — and ; a George 
Barnes, the trusted friend of the Protected 
Sikh Chiefs, to whom we owe it that the Pun- 
jab could pour down her stores in uninter- 
rupted stream to the camp at Delhi ; a Neville 
Chamberlain, whose very name acted like a 
spell among the Irregulars of the frontier; a 
Crawford Chamberlain, who saved Mooltan ; 
a George Picketts, at Loodiana ; and a Fred. 
Cooper, at Umritsur; to Delhi it sent a Hope 
Grant, a Hodson, J. Brind, a Showers, a 
John Coke, a Daly, and, perhaps next to Nicliol- 

* Gove,™r-&noi-al>s Minute on the Mutiny, pur. SS. 

T Fun;)ah Mutiny Report^ par, 04. 
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soa himself, an Alee Taylor, — to whom Meerut 
added a Wilson, a Tombs, a Charles Eeid, a 
Baird Smith, a J. Jones, of the Rifles, — these,' 
and. other such,, whose united efforts in council 
and in camp enchained the fiend of Rebellion, 
trod down the demon of ^Mutiny, and at length 
wrested the city of Dellii from its traitor 
King. 

To treat worthily of such a subject, no one 
can be more sensible of his inability than the 
Author himself. The only defence he can offer 
for his rashness in undertaking it is that he 
witnessed several of the scenes he has endea- 
voured to describe ; * he was familiar with 

^ , ... 'Hi- ■ 

nearly all the stations from Delhi to Peshawur ; 
and enjoyed the friendship of many wdiose 


Wlitni ttic muf iuy lirokc otit, the Author stationed at Kow* 
shera, in the; Peshawur Talley, Hts moved down witli IL M, 27tli 
lunislcillin^s to 'Pawul Piud(‘ej tiiuling a lar^];e eolnmn was 
])eing foriiKul, Yoimite-iU’t‘d to {useoutpany it as Chaplain, which oOer 
wus at oiuH'. U(ate])tt'd hy Sir Jolin ].ttwr(‘nco. 

On oiKi point tiio Author desires to lie misnuderstood. The 
nse of the w'urd.s and our '’are hy no means meant to 

represent tliat lie hlmse'ir was always present at the particular 
event doHeribiHl He lias adojded this lorn to hniko the narra- 
tive more simple and intelligible, and only when it was necessary 
to keep clear tlie. distinction hotween onr tr^ps and the muti- 
neers. "• 
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position required tliem to take a leading part 
in the stirring events of the time. 

In addition to the manj real defects of liis 
work, the Author is quite prepared to find it 
charged against him that he has allowed .his 
sympathies with the Punjab to carry him be- 
yond bounds ; and that, in the praise he has 
bestowed on the administration of that pro- 
vince, he has wronged others. To this charge 

■ O ' 

he does not plead guilty. He is ready to admit 
that he felt as a Punjahee, and has written as 
one ; and he remains strong in his conviction 
that, if sometimes its policy has been misre- 
presented and depreciated, lustoTy — qalm, im- 
partial history will ever point to that province 
as the one in which, during that year of blood 
and danger, England has had the least to de- 
plore, and the most to glory in. 

One claim at least he would put fm-th in 
behalf of his narrative— he beheves it to be 
h'vtlifid. In searcirfor truth, he has spared 
neither himself nor others ; and wherever he 
believes he has attained it he has not feared 
to speak it. 
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Of the view lie lias taken of this straggle for 
life or death, he still retains the opinion which 
he advanced from the first — it was Molmmme^ 
or Christ for India’s future — the former repre- 
sented by the Mussulmans of Hindostan, with 
their Hindoo dupes, and the latter by their 
Christian rulers. The word Poorbeali, which 
he has used throughout (literally meaning the 
people from the East*), exactly expresses the 
portion of India in which the spirit of rebellion 
found its readiest tools. It was a term in com- 
mon use in the more central provinces of Hin- 
dostan to designate the people living to the 
East of the sacred river, the Ganges (in Oude 
and Behar(), the recruiting ground of the Ben- 
gal army, and was adopted in the army of 
Eunjeet Singh to designate the Hindostame 
soldier who found his way into the Sikh ranks, 
and whom, many of them discharged men or 
deserters from the Comj)any’s Service, the 
Khalsa held in supreme contempt ; and there 
was at least policy in reviving the term at 
this juncture, for it revived the contempt and 


^ FroiB^tlie Hindostanee woi'd Foomh^ signif^dng Fast, 
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hatred with which the class had ever been 
^regarded ; it widened the breach between the 
Punjabee and the Hindostance, and rendered 
any coalition the more difficult. 

One word on the extent of country travelled 
over in the following pages. Before the mn- 
tiny, both Meerut and Delhi forniedpart of the 
government of the hiorth-west Pi’ovinces, — to 
which Meerut still belongs. Delhi, as soon as 
it had been recovered, was transferred to the 
government of the Punjab. Both places are 
necessarily included in this narrative,— though 
the former only slightly and incidentally— for 
the flame which threatened the Punjab broke 

out at the one and was extinguished at the 
other. 

To his many kind friends— the Eight Hon. 
Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.C. B. ; Sir R. 
Montgomery. K.C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab; D. P. M'Leod, Esquire, C.B., 
Financial Commissioner ; Sir Herbert B. 
Edwardes, K.C.B., Commissioner of Peshawur ; 
George C. Barnes, Esquire, C.B., of Umballa ; : 
Major E. Lake, of Juflundhur;- E. Thornton, 
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Esqixire, C.B. ; A. A. Eoberts, Esquire, C.B., 
of Lahore ; Brigadier-General Neville Chamber- 
lain, C.B., commanding the Punjab Moveabj® 
Column, and afterwards officiating Adjutant- 
General of the Army ; Brigadier Graves, of 
Delhi ; Brigadier P. Innes, of Ferozepore ; Bri- 
gadier Showers, C.B. ; Major Crawford Cham- 
berlain, C.B., officiating Brigadier of Mooltan ; 
Major Hill, Paymaster, Jullundhur ; John Scar- 
let Campbell, Esquire, of Jhujjur ; T. D. For- 
syth, Esquire, of Umballa ; H. B. Henderson, 
Esquire; Major H. Olpherts, Artillery ; Captain 
H. 0. Farrington, Jullundhur; Captain J. Cham- 
bers, Sealkote; Lieutenant Mercer, Ferozepore; 
Captain H. Lewis, Comnaissary of Ordnance, 
Ferozepere ; Captain J. Griffith, Commissary 
of Ordnance, Philour, and in Camp at Delhi ; 
Captain de Teissier, Artillery; Captain Hyde, 
Peshawur; Captain C. Fitzroy Mundy, com- 
manding Kelat-i-Ghilzie Eegiment; Captain 
G. Noble Cave, commanding 16th Punjab In- 
fantry; Captain Lind, commanding Mooltanee 
Horse; Captain Trench, 35th N. L ; Captain 
Cumine, 4th N. 1. ; Captain Hoskin, 17th Irre- 
, ' ' ' h ' ' ' 
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gular Cavalry ; Lieutenant Battye, Jhelum ; 
Lieutenant Williams, 4tli Sikhs to these, 
to many others too — to all -who have, 
more or less, helped with information,* cheered 
on with encouragement — the Author’s best 
thanks are now most heartily tendered, with 
a sincere hope that their deeds, and those of 
their brethren in arms, may yet find a more 
able and worthy Chronicler, in some future 
Historian of the Indian Mutiny. 


* Tlie Author has not thought it necessary to specify, in each par- 
ticular event, the private sources from which his information was 
obtained. It would have needlessly burdened his pages with foot- 
notes ; for there is scarcely a single incident for which he had not 
the authority of several independent witnesses. But, wherever he 
is indebted for any fact solely to any already pu].>lished account, he 
has scrupulously acknovdedged his obligation. ^ 


Loxdoh, JFehrmry 1S61, 
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THE PUNJAB km DELHI IN 1B5T. 


CHAPTEE I 

th:e oiiiaiN op the mutiny — the chtjpattees — seditious ueo- 
CLAMATIONS IN PERSIA AND AT DELHI — THE GBEASED CABT- 
BIDGE — THE xANNEXATION OF OUDE. 


The year 1857 (cmnus fiehilis!) was but a few \/eelvs 
old wlien^tlie first miitterings of the, approacliing stonii 
were iiearc|^ in different parts of India. 

In tlie Noidli-west Provinces, it was discovered that 
chupaUees were being circulated througbout tlie coun- 
try in a soinewliat mysterious manner.-f* 

fSupaltees are a preparation of flour and water made in the form 
of pancakes, and constitute the chief food of the natives. 

f One district officer, who saw a ohupattee-laden messenger arnvo in 
a village, and observed him breaking his cake into pieces, and distri- 
buting them among the men of the '(Silage, asked what it meant ; he 
was told tluit there was an old custom in Hindostan, that when their 
or chief, required any service from his people, he adopted this 
mode to prepare them, for receiving his orders, and every one who par- 
took of the chupattee was held pledged to obey the, order, 'whenever 
it might come, and whatever it might be. WJjj^at was the nature of 
-the order in the present case?” he asked; the answer, accompanied 
by a suspicioijts smite, 'was, We don* t know ,yet.? , ■ 


i THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHUPATTEES. 

The fact ms duly reported from various quarters ; 
iaquii'ies were ordered to be sot on foot, but nothing 
definite could be traced either as to their origin or 
object, and they were suffered to travel oii from village 
to village with little let or hindrance. 

Some fifty years before, a similar appearance in Cen- 
tral India had pei'plexed the authorities,'"' but no solu- 
tion of the mystery had been gained ; and as nothing 
had then resulted from it, the hoj^e w'as grasped at 
that, in the present instance also, if not meaningless, it 
might prove equally harmless ; it might be some super- 
stitious spell against disease, for cholera had ravaged 
several districts duringtheprevious autumn— or against 
some impending calamity, for the whole country teemed 
with forebodings of coming trouble. At aU events, 
the idea was scouted of its having any political mean- 
ing; and far-seeing old Indians, who dared to look 
gravely on the " chupattee mystery,” were denounced 
as croakeraf How little was it thought tjiat therein 
was really hidden an Eastern symbol of portentous 
meaning! Five centuries before (a.d. 1368), the 
Chinese had, by a somewhat similar plan, organised 
and carried out a conspiracy by which the dynasty of 

* s. Life of Lord Macalfe. 

’f'W through Agra to assraio olmrgo of 
Oudeat tbs time openly avowed his belief that it forehiKlB,! “'mis- 

Judges, smed and shut up in the fort by tho sepoy.s, and kept as 
“I®® they dictate terms to Govornmout, and. as usual, obtain 

some further concessions. So you must be on the look-out.” This tho 
o^n Ups^ civilian, who heard it from Sir Henry's 
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tlieir Mongol invaders was overtlix'own and it now 
imported no less tlian tlie annihilation of the English 
race in India, and a restoration of the sovereignty of 
Hindostan to the effete house of Timoiir. ^ 

Nor were otlier indications wanting that there was 
some disturbing power at work on the native niiiid. 
One or two of the '‘signs” may be noticed. In the 
tent of the Shahzada commander, after the rout of the 
Persians at Mohuinrali, was found a royal proclamation, 
a sort of politico-religious encyclical letter, from the 
Shah-in-Shah, the recognised head of the Faithful in 
the East. It was addressed “ to all the people of 
Heran but it also called on "the Afghan tribes, and 
the inhabitants of that country who are co-religionists 
of the Persians, and wdio possess the same Quran, and 
Kibla, and laws of the Prophet, to take part in the 
jahclcl;’' and it purported, moreover, to be published 
"for the faformation of all true believers; and (please 
God) the ^pllower of Islam in India and Scinde W'ili 
also unite and take vengeance on that tiibe (the Brit- 
ish) for all the injuries which the Holy Faith has 
suffered from them,^' " and will not withhold any 
sacrifice in the holy cause,” What form their yexige- 
ance was to assume, and to what extent their zeal was 
to be carried, the Shalidn-Shah shall himself explain : 

" Let the old and the young, 'lihe small and the great, 
the wise and the ignorant, the ryot and the sepoy, all 


; ' '' and Gabet’s Travels in Tartary ^ 3844, rol. i. p. 54. 

■ f ' . * Tlie Chinese to this day celebrate this event uiJtler the name of the 

Festiml of the Mcion Loaves/'* 
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without exception, arise in defence of tlie orthodox 
faith of the Prophet ; and having girt up the w-aist of 
valour, adorn their persons with arms and vreapous ; 
and let the nMema and preachers call on the people in 
the mosques, and public assemblies, and in tlie puljhts, 
to join in a jcthdd in the cause of God ; and thus 
shall the ghazis (martyrs) in the cause of tlie faith 
have a just title to the promises contained in the words 
of the Prophet, ^ Verily we are of those who fought in 
the cause of God.' 

Soon there appeared placards on the gateway of the 
Jumma Musjid at Delhi, the Caaba of India Moham- 
medans, and in other places ; some ambiguously hinting 
at general rebellion, others openly calling on the '' fol- 
lowers of the Prophet " to exterminate the unbelievers. 
And although all such placards were |)romptly removed 
by the civil authorities, they had been probably read 
by thousands, and the poison was not slow kPwork.t 

In the Persian proclamation, ■which possibly received 
its inspiration still further north, may be detected the 
origin of this rebellion. It was a political and reli- 
gious struggle (for with the Moslem the two are so 


* The entire proclamation will be found in Appendix A. 

4.T ^ t)roug:ht to light acme months after 

thut a Mohammedan resident at Delhi had written to .Mr CWvin, th< 
Lieutenant-Goyernor of the Kmdh-west Provinces, warning him thai 
mischief was ^ brewing in that city, and that a deep coiispiracv, ir 
which the King and the royal family were actively engaged'wab 
threatening the peace of the country. So little importanco docs .Ah 
Colvin seem to have attached to this communication, although the 
wri er gave his name, that the letter was consigned to his waste-paper 
basket, where it was^'diseovered, after his death, in the fort atlp-ra. 
ft was read at the iadal of the Kiiig of Delhi. See-AoDendis B 


THE GREASED CARTRIDGE, 




inseparable as to be virtually identical). It was to be 
a jahdd, n, ^Ya,T of extermination to the Christian, and 
for it the chiipattee gave the signal for preparation, 
and the placard sounded the warning note. Ho^? 
closely the injunctions of the head of the faithful, and 
his lessons of vengeance, were followed, let the blood- 
stained streets and houses of Meerut and Dellii, C:iwii- 
pore and Lucknow, testify I 

But in the Bengal army were Hindoos as well as 
Mohammedans, and the former greatly preponderated. 
In the native infantry regiments, the Mohammedans 
formed a very small minority, and even in the cavaliy 
they scarcely outiiiimbered the Hindoos, 

Yet the Hindoo sepoy had also to be wmii over to 
insure success to the conspiracy, while its real ulterior 
object must be kept secret. That could not l)e safely 
confided to men who, doubtless, kne^v enough of the 
past his%5ry of their race and country to remember 
that the ^most ruthless tyranny and injustice liad 
marked the days of former Mohammedan supremacy. 
To attain this end it ^vas necessary to find some com- 
mon grievance which might plausibly unite Hindoo 
and Mohammedan in a joint resistance to their British 
rulers. 

Most unfortunately Government furnished them 
with one admirably suited tc? their purpose. In spite 
of warnings from various quarters, the Enfield rifle 
was to be put into the hands of the native troops, as 
well as the Eiu'opean portion of our army. With the 
Enfield rifle pame of necessity the mw cartridge. 
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THE GREASED CAETKIDGE. 

Here was at once tlie grievance needed. The shinino- 
and gi-eased end and offensive smell of the cartrido-e 
was certainly open to suspicion, and it needed little 
pemasion on the part of crafty designing men to 
make the ignorant, superstitions, caste-ridden sepoy 
believe that some forbidden fet was used in its mann- 
fecture. The cow, sacred to the Hindoo, and the pi,v 
nnclean and loathsome to the Mohammedan, must 
It was insinuated, have contributed their share to the 

^•ease used in the obnoxious paper,'”' Thus, under the 
idea that an attack was being meditated on their reT 
pon, the great body of the Hindoo sepoys, mere tools 
m the ha-nds of their Pundits, who had been first won 
over, were caught in the trap laid for them by the wily 
Mohammedan, who himself also pretended to find in 
the sme unhappy ca.rtridge, with its fancied odour of 
hateful pig’s fat, a religious motive for rebellion. 

The cry once raised soon became general ; tl^ greased 
cartndge was regai-ded in the liglit of a Govenunent 
nnssionaiy, and the Governor-General was* currentV 
reported to have pledged himself to a whole.saIe con- 
version of aU classes of natives to Christianity. Ruch 
was the lever by which the great mass of tlie native 
army was so successfully set in motion. Can there 

-tereoptedin the po^t- 
limUn Oftlmr uh. Here and there T aimost universally ff,p 

in the character of ttie vT 7”*®’ 

doTOfall of Bntisli powQi* • at the real, lootive, t}io 

of the leadera in the rebeffion If "^7^! ‘ oorro.spondonco 

veyed by private hands such as . to. the post, but eon- 

vere reahy disguised tritors and of t“ 


THE VELLOHB MUTINY, 
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any longer 136 a doubt tliat sucli was tlie real history 
of ' this universal Tlisaffection ? ' 'Neither the' greased ' 
cartiidge nor the annexation of Oude 'was the real 
cause of the .mutiny, though each in its .own provinc® 
gave a vast impetus to the movement : they fiiruislied 
the fuel from within to feed the flame which was 
brought from without. 

The greased cartridge no more originated this mu- 
tiny than the new head-dress with the leather poke, 
and the prohibition of caste mark on parade, had in- 
stigated that of Vellore in 1806. The restoration of 
the house of Tippoo Sultan to the tin-one of Mysore 
was the real object then, as it now was to revive the 
grandeur of the Mogul empire in the person of the 
Moi Fameant,^ whom we had '^allowed to play at 
being a sovereign"’ at Delhi. There \vas, however, 
tills difference — the Vellore prisoners were of a race 
of yesterday, the grandsons of an unscrupulous free- 
booter, for such was Hyder All ; whereas around the 
head of the imbecile puppet who, in pensioned pomp, 
was permitted to occupy the Musnnd at Delhi, centred 
the glory of ages, the traditional splendoui* of Tirnour 
and Baber and Alcbar. 

So, too, with regard to the annexation of Oude ; it 
did not originate, tliough it mightily subserved, tlie 
mutiny. The last semblance of Mohammedan royalty 
swept away by that most impolitic measure, created 
a grievance wliieh, under the sway of a most crafty 
and unscrupulous leader, iJi Nuckee Khan, furnished 

* Macaulay’s speeoii on tlie G-ovemment-of' India,' July 1S3J. 
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a^Mlljing-point for the disaffected, while it 'carried 
with It the sympathy of a large portion of tlie native 
army. True, the recent elevation of the house of 
..metnow as the nominees of the British Govorninent 
presented little to insure a welcome for tlio Kino- of 
Oude, or to give him weigl.t in the councils oAhe 
representative of the Great Mognl ; yet the being the 
king of that tract of country from which the creat^edy 
of our sepoys came, the vast recruiting-ground of the 
ndan army, gave him an importance, and made him 
worth attaching to the confederacy; and he could 
easily be won over with the promise that Ms pension 
and .state of surveillance should be exchanged for the 

^™ed « of Oude, under the re-estallshed em! 
pire of Hindostan. 

Erobably. too, . bribe war held ool to the 

the 'iw ••> Mien honee, 

the h „.b of Bengal, the deseendant of Snr, jj, Dow- 

hh, who hae immortaIiredbj.thei.en of Maoanlay 

» the hero of the ■Black Hole.” and IhoVetim of 

eesey; bM be seemr to ha™ lackeil either the 
courage or the time for action. 

Snch then, nolwithrtading the p.e,ter prominence 
.nbre^nenajand ineidenMy glee..' to the ■•carl Z! 
dnetton-a , a.. ...m.enati„„ of Oude.” be Z 

gBded M the teal originwmd ehatacter of a .ebeliion 
wkeh rhoolr India to ito cento, and for a time ” 
penned the very etotence of B.itlah mle in the Eart ! 



CHAPTER II. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE rTUTHsTY — DUM>I)IJM, BEEHAMI'ORE, 


BARRACKFORE. LUCKHOW 


The train of treason was craftily laid. It was first 
fired at Dum-Dum/^' Early in Febiniary a classie 
belonging to the Diim-Dum dep6t casually asked a 
sepoy sentry of the 2d N. I. (Grenadiers) for a draught 
of water from his lota, or brass drinking-vessel. The 
sepoy, who was a Brahmin, demurred on the score of 
the classie' s caste. This \vorthy, whose diit}^ it was, 
among other things, to make up cartridges, replied, 
with a sieer, that the sepoy need not be so tenacious 
of his ca.ste, for that would soon be gone, as the new 
cartridges were greased with bullock's fat, and that, 
in biting them for loading, every sepoy's caste would 
be broken. The horrified sepoy quickly carried this 
report to his comrades at Barrackpore ; among them 
it spread like wildfire ; great excitement jprevailed ; 
nightly meetings were held ; and a spirit of disaffec- 
tion began to show itself, \?hich it required all the 

The contents of this and the following chapter may appear to be 
but the repetition of an oft-told tale, the events here recorded having- 
been already described by others ; hut they formed the natural start- 
ing-]ooint of the history, and were nepessary carry on the reader 
to the fuller develoi^ment of the mutiny at Meeint and Delhi. 
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. . r. 

tact, and almost lifelong knowledge of the native charac- 
ter, with a perfect command of the language, for which 
General Hearsey is famed, to allay. Argument and per- 
suasion at length prevailed ; and the sepoys appeared 
satisfied with the General's assumnce that the report was 
groundless, and that no attack was meditated on their 
caste or religion. Further, to remove all doubts and 
fears on the subject, the system of drill was clianged ; 
the sepoy was to tear the cartridge in loading, instead 
of biting it. There was a seeming return to peace and 
order; but, as after-events soon showed, it was a cry 
of peace where there w’-as no peace." Disaffection 
was'- not. the less active that it %vas for the time 
silent. 

In the meanwhile, the story of the dassie became 
the subject of officiah investigation. The result is 
conceived to have been that the contractor for manu- 
facturing tlie cartridge paper had actually substituted 
bullock’s fat for the mutton fat ordered inpts prepar- 
ation • but whether he had done so on economical 
principles only, or as the unconscious tool of tlie trai- 
torous Mohammedans, or even as pavticcps crimims, 
has not been publicly avowed.*'" 

* This silence was no doubt prejUidicial to Oovernment. Tf the 
report was false,, a plain denial ^onld probably have satisfied tbo more 
reasonable among the sepoys ; if trim, and any blame attached to the 
anthontios at the magassine where the cartridges were manufactiired,, 
a public comment on it would, at least, have shown that the Govern- 
ment repudiated and condemned the act; whereas its being unnoticed, 
led, however wrongly and absurdly, to the inference that Government 
really had connived at the deception. Months after, it was all published 
by order of the House of Commons. ^ 



THREATENED OUTBREAK AT BEEIIAMPOIlE 


This spirit of disaffection, thus quelled for a time, 
or rather prevented from breaking out into overt 
mutiny at his headquarters, was, however, destined 
to show itself ere long within the limits of General 
Hearsey’s division, though beyond the reach of his 
personal influence. The retired and usually peaceful 
station of Berh amp ore * was the first to feel the im- 
pending convulsion. Here were quartered the 19th 
N. I., the 11th Irregular Cavalry, and two guns of a 
native battery. The rniiiour of the obnoxious bul- 
locks' fat was not long in travelling so far ; and there 
were apparently in the 19th H. I. men prepared to 
make good use of it for their traitorous ends. . In^the 
middle of February the regiment avowed ifcs determi- 
nation not to touch the suspected cartridge. In vain 
did the officer commanding (Colonel Mitchell) ofler the 
assembled native officers the most solemn assurances 
that no m.QW cartridges had been sent there ; that 
those in c\aily use had been left them by the 7th 
N. I., whom they had relieved ; and that nothing was 
fiirtlier from the mshes of Government than to coerce 
their religion. When he found them still determined, 
he warned them that on the following morning the 
usual cartridges would be served out, and any man 
refusing to take them would be tried by court-martial, 
and punished. This occurred’\)n the afternoon of Feb- 
raary 26th. In the deadmf night the men rose, rushed 

* Borhampore lies on the east hank of the BhageraCln, the most 
saered of the tributaries to the Ganges. It is about 120 miles duo 
north of Calcutta, and was once, as its noble qitadrangle of barracks 
bears witness, an iixvportant station. 



COLGNBL MITCHELL'b CONDUO.T. 


to the bells of arms, and carried off tlieir muskets and 

ammunition to tlieir lines. Colonel Mitchell at once 
ordered out the 11th Irregulars and the guns. The 
presence of this force, instead of overawing, only ex- 
asperated the sepoy.s ; they rushed out of their lines 
in a menacing attitude, and many of them began 
to load. They were ordered to lay down thoir arms 
peaceably ; but they demanded the withdrawal of the 
cavalry and guns as the only terms on which they 
would do so. Their demand was comiilied with, and 
after some delay they sullenly piled arms and retired 
to their Mnes. 

Colonel Mitchell s conduct on this occasion has been 
much commented on. It has been severely questioned 
whether temporary quiet thus gained was not bought 
at too dear a price— a concession to the demand of 
sepoys with arms in their hands and in open mutiny. 
Colonel Mitchell certainly can plead that to had no 
European troops to fall back upon; thijj-e was no 
Colonel Gillespie, with his English dragoons, within 
reach ; even Eattray’s Sikhs were too distant to be 
ayailable. But, on tke ot.lipr if i^ 



As marking the contrast between the spirit of the mutiny in 1S24 
and that eventually manifested in 185^ the following passage from the 
work of an officer of rank and experience is full of interest : — 

It is a singular fact, which I know to be true, that during the great 
mutiny of our native troops at Barrackpore in 1824 the chief leaders 
bound themselves by a solemn oath not to suffer any European lady or 
child to be injured or molested, hapjiien what might to them in their 
collision with Government.” — RmnUes and of mi, hidimh 

Official (COXiONEL Si;.E12MAK). '' , 


THE DELAY DISBANDING THE IQTH N. I. 


and artillery, there is every reason to believe that the 
course adopted \¥as the wiser and. safer one. 

Tlie 19th K I. was now ordered to Barrackpore. 
Yvniile they were marching down peacefully and orderly^ 
a messenger was sent out by the S^th N. I., suggest- 
ing that on arriving within one march of the station, 
they, tlie 19 th N. I., should rise and murder all their 
officers, and the 31dh would at the same time mutiny, 
and commence a general massacre in Barrackpore 
itself I The reply of the 1 9th (to their honour be it 
recorded) was, that they had no complaint against their 
officers, whom they liked ; their grievance %vas with 
the Government for attacking their religion ; ^and not 
one of their officers should be touched. In this spirit 
they were marched to Barrackpore, their conduct was 
investigated, and the regiment condemned to be dis- 
banded. Five weeks, however, had elapsed between 
their mui»iny at Berhampore and their disbanding at 
Barrackpo 2 ;e. This delay, doubtless, indicated the 
spirit of calm deliberation with which a Government, 
ill its sense of justice and in its power, I’esolved to 
treat its mutinous soldiers ; but the Asiatic mind can- 
not appreciate justice which moves with such slow and 
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measured stejis ; accustomed to prompt rewards, and 
pumslimeuts as prompt, under tlieir native rulers, they 
attribute the opposite system to weakness. Thus the 
'disbandment of the 19th, five weeks after their mutiny, 
lost half its force. 

The sentence was carried out TOth due solemnity on 
the morning of March 31st, every precaution liaving 
been taken to insure order. Here were H. M. 84th 
Eegiment brought up from Bunn ah, a wing of H. M. 
oSd from Bort-William, one troop of horse -artillery 
fiom Dum-Dum, one troop of Madras horse -artillery 
stopped on its way down the river, and the Governor- 
General s Body-Guard. In the presence of this formi- 
dable ari'ay were drawn up the native corps composing 
the Bairackpore brigade, the 2d Grenadiers, 34th, 4Sd, 
and 70th Eegiments N. I. The doomed 19th N. I. was 
drawn up m front in columns of companies, to await 
their sentence. 

The general order for their disbandment was then 
read." After citing aU the circumstances of the mutiny 
at length, it went to show the heinousness of the crime 
of which the regiment had been guilty. It concluded 
by ordering that the regiment should be deprived of 
arms and accoutrements, and, having been paid un all 
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Tiie order was tlien given for tile ,19t]a N. I. to order"’ 
and ‘'pile arms,” and lastly, to "Hake off cross-belts 
and bang tliein on tlie bayonets.” Thus disarmed, they 
ivere marched off between the files of muskets aud'^ 
belts they might no longer carry : having gone about 
one liiiiidred and fifty paces, they were halted for the 
purpose of receiving their pay. 

The General now rode up, and adckessed them to the 
following eflect : — '' Native officers and men, — The 
Government you ha^ve served is just. I am now ready 
to receive your jietition, and lay it before the Governor- 
General. I cannot give you any hope, but I wdil make 
known that you are penitent. I have always been 
your friend as well as your commander. In conse- 
quence of your good behaviour since the night of the 
26th February, when you were misled by your enemies 
and committed mutiny, . . . the just Government 

has been i^ierciful ; you have been pimished ; no vin- 
dictiveness has been showui ; you are permitted to leave 
this parade with your uniform, and thus your honour 
as soldiers is left you, though this awful calamity has 
beMIen you.” ,, . 

He then told them that, in return for their peaceful 
orderly conduct on their inarch from Berhampore, 
Government would pay all the expenses they had in- 
curred in carriage, &c., as wel as all arrears of pay ; 
that medical officers should accompany them, and 
medicines should be supplied (especially as the cholera 
had broken out among them), until they reached Chin- 
surah ; there t^iey would be dismissed. . '' You will 
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tliere;" said the General, in coii elusion, bo permitted 
to go to yoiu- homes to worshii) at the temples wliore 
your fathers worshipped before you; aud those Brali- 
*mins or other Hindoos who wish to do so can visit the 
Thakoor at Juggemauth, Gyah, or any temples doomed 
holy by them. It is thus I give the lie to tlie inhimous 
reports that the Government wishes to interfere with 
your castes or your religion.” 

The unliappy misguided men were much iiffeeted at 
the touching address, and with tears in their eyes 
blessed General Hearsey and the Government they had 
been seduced into rebelling against ; but bitterly did 
they inveigh against the JGth N. I., vowing vengeance 
against them as the cause of their ruin.* The brave 
old General, who had welluigh completed half a century 
of active service, having taken part in many a hard- 
fought held, from the gallant cavalry charge at Seetah- 
buldee to the glorious victory of Goojerat, fconld not 
stand unmoved, as he saw a whole regiment, of that 
army which he had so long trusted, forfeiting the bene- 
fits or years of faithful service, and passing away de- 
graded and pensionless. 

While the 19 th N. I. were receiving their pay, he re- 
turned to Uie ground where the other native corps were 
still standing, and with a- lond clear voice addressed them 
as follows :-'‘Native officers and sepoys of the brigade, 
listen ; hear what I am about to say to you. You have 
now witnessed the just punishment inflicted on the 

atlSfomJ Sion.'’"" 



19 til N."*!. by tlie Government for mutiny. The men 
of that regiment at midnight seized their arms^ assem- 
bled oil the parade, defied their officers, and disobej^ed 
the orders given to them. Yon all know this was^ 
mutiny 

He reminded them how the oaths they had taken 
under their colours, and the regulations of the Govern- 
ment under which they had enlisted, and by which 
they had bound themselves, doonaed the rebel and 
traitor to death, and that Government, though merci- 
ful, was just, and would put down mutiny with a high 
hand. As for the report that their religion or caste 
was ill danger, he said : — 

You have heard lies without number regarding the 
msli of Government and of your officers to take away 
your caste — to force you, the Hindoos of to 

he Ghristians ; and you have been so foolish as to give 
credit to t^iis vile calumny. See now, and, having seen, 
believe. Has the 19tli K I,^ — have the 400 Brahmins, 
250 Eajpoots, 150 Mohammedans, and other Hindoos 
of inferior castes, who served in^-that' regiment— have 
they had their religious opinions in any way meddled 
with ? Ho ; the British Government has never inter- 
fered with your caste notions, has never forced the 
Hindoo to turn from the religion of his forefathers. 
The Mohammedan sovereigns ^of Delhi used to do so 
in former times. They served Brahmins and Eajpoots 
thus; they forced them to drink broths made from 
cow’s flesh ; nay, forced cow’s flesh down their throats 1 
Some of the finest soldiers who ever, served under me 
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(and even now there are some in the 2cl Irregular Ca- 
valry) ai-e returned on the rolls of that regiment as 
Mussulman Eajpoots, whose ancestors had been served 
in this manner by order of the former kings of Delhi,” 
Then iwinting out how com^ndson/ pivtselytimi was 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity, he concluded,— 

“ You see before you the 1 9th Eegiineut, now dis- 
banded, taking their pay ; and I have told the high- 
caste Brahmins and Eajpoots they \rill be at liberty to 
go to the shrine of Juggernauth, Gj'ah, or any other 
temples they please, unmolested ; that those who re- 
turn to tlieir homes will find the temples and places 
where their forefathers worshipped {i.e., have made 
their po(^ah), and the statues of Earn, Yishna, Sotah, 
Kalee, and Parbutee untouched, and can jirostrate 
themselves there whenever and however they please. 

Will this not convince you that the Government is 
flee from any intention to destroy or intetfere with 
your religious opinions? Having now heard these 
vmrds from your General, who has served with yoim 
frthers and yourselves for the last fifty years, and who 
has fought and bled with them, and witnessed and 
shared in their deeds of valour-— who never deceived 
them, who has studiously avoided interfering w-ith then- 
caste or religious opinions, and reprimanded those who, 
from ignorance, had uiffortunately done so — believe 
him ; let his words be engraven on your hearts : obey 
OTders as you have sworn to do ; and the State-the 
just, kind, considerate Government you serve under, 
that pensions you when you are old, that supports your 
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parents,* and the widov/s of yonr deceased companions 
v/ho fall in action or die on foreign service, and your 
orphans— will continue to do so to you, and those of 
your relatives who survive you.” ® 

The parade was then dismissed ; the 19th N. I were 
disbanded and sent off to their homes, and the seeds 
of sedition thrown broadcast over Hindostan. Thus 
ended the first scene of that drama which was to have 
so tragic a close. 

Already, however, two days before the disbandment 
of the 19th N. I., an incident had occurred on the pa- 
rade-ground of the 34th K I, which showed that the 
leaven of sedition was working actively in tliat regi- 
ment also. On Sunday morning (March 29) a report 
was brought to Lieutenant Baugh, the adjutant, chat 
a sepoy named Mungul Bandy was pacing up and 
down in front of the regimental quarter-guard, armed 
with his ,y;iusket and bayonet, and was frantically call- 
ing on his comrades to rise in defence of their religion, 
lieutenant Baugh having at once sent off to inform 
Colonel Wheler, commanding the regiraout, of what 
was going on, galloped down to the lines. The fanatic 
saw him coming, and allowed him to approach within 
one hundred yards, when he raised his musket and 
fired ; the horse was w'oimded and fell, and his rider 
with him. Bangh, however, *»vas on his legs again in 
a moment, and, snatching one (unfortunately only one) 
of his pistols oat of the holster, went towards the 
®®poy, accompanied by Sergeant-major Hewson, who 
had also come jip. When within forty yards, Baugh 
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fired, but missed ; lie then drew his sword and at- 
temjited to close with Mimgul Pan dy ; the fiinatic 
drew out a hilwar (native sword) he had concealed on 

tiis person, and gave Baugli a severe cut on the head 
which brought him to the ground, where he received 
two more severe cuts on the head, and one on the left 
hand. Sergeant-major Hewson rn,shed in to the 
1 escue, but was also severely wounded ; when a Mus- 
sulman sepoy, named Sheik Pultoo, wlio was standing 
near, sprang forward, and throwing his arms round 
Mungul Pandy’s body succeeded in pinioning bun, 
but not before be had himself received a very severe 
wound in the hand. The whole regiment had turned 
out, and stood looking on, hooting and yelling ; and 
some^of them were heard crying out, ‘• Ivill the Pexin- 
gees. Ihe guard, clo/se at hand, never came to the 
protection of their officers. *1* 

The whole station was now in commotion ; ather offi- 
cers gaUoped down to see what had happemd; and 
there still stood Mungul Paiidy with his musket in his 
iiand, parading up and down. Colonel Wheler arrived 
and ordered the guard to seize him, but not a man 
moved ; the Brigadier then tried his authority, but to 
no purpose. At length General Hearsey came gallop- 

• .Wtenvards, when poor Baugh, woundca and bloodiiK' \™ nassinn- 

down the hues of the regiment tn his way homo, and the 

men foi allowing one of their ofBoors to be cut down botVe their eves 
without making any attempt to rescue him, they made no re, X W 

Tit n^Ta^oln'r^* -non doS’iil: 

u kets, and that pne of them actually fired at Baugh. 
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ing down, revolver in liand, and asked why tlie mad- 
man was not seized or shot down; he was told the 
guard refused to advance. “'We’ll see that,” said he^ 
and, dashing up in front of the guard, called out, “ Not 
obey orders ? Listen to me ; the first man that refuses 
to march when I give the word, is a dead man. Quick, 
mai'ch !” The spell was broken ; the guard obeyed. 
In the meanwhile Mungul Pandy had contrived to 
reload his musket, and, seeing the game lost, tried to 
shoot himself: he fell, frightfully wounded. The wound, 
however, was only superficial, and he was cai’ried off to 
the hospital, and recovered sufficiently to be brought to 
trial ; and on the 8th April — the first example- of what 
would be the rebel’s end — he closed his fanatic career 
on the gallows, that death most abhorrent to the sepoy, 
having his Brahmin sanctity polluted by the hands 
of a common sweeper. He was followed to the gallows 
a fortnight after— on the 21st April — by I.ssuree 
Pandy, the«jemadar of the guard, who had refused to 
seize him. 

This man appears to have been one of the most des- 
perate characters in the regiment, and a chief instigator 
of the mutiny. However, when brought to the foot of 
’^he gallows, his delusion would seem to have passed 
away, if there was any sincerity in the following 
— address to his comrades, who were paraded round to 
^ witness his execution : — 

“ Sepoys ! ” said he, “ listen to me. I have been a 
j-’ traitor to a good Government. I am about to be 
^ punished for my great sins. . I am about to be hanged. 



DISBANDED. 


aud I deserve my piraishment. Sepoys! obey yom- 
officers, for they are your rightful and just rulers, or 
^else you will, like me, be brought to the gallows. 
Sepoys ! obey your officers. Liston to them, and not 
to evil advisers. I listened to evil advi,sors, and you 
see what I am come to. I cal! upon God to bless 
the Governor-General, aU the great gentlemen {buna 
saliths), the General, aud all the uahib huj here present. 
Seeta Earn I Seeta Earn ! Seeta Earn ! ” 

The seven companies* wdio, to use the words of the 
Governor-Generars order, had been “silent spectators 
of a long-continued act of insolent mutiny” without an 
attempt- to suppress it, could no longer be trusted, and 
we disbandedt The Governor-General took ’this . 
opportunity of repudiating most emphatically the im- 
putation that Government had any intention or desire 
to mterfere with the religion of its sepoys ; thus con- 
firming the assurances already given by thc5r officers, 
which had left them without excuse. ■- 
"If, after receiving these assurances, the sepoys of 
the StthEegiment, or of any other regiment, still refuse 
to place trust in their officers and in the Government 
and stiU allow suspicions to take root in their minds’ 
and to grow into disaffection, insubordination, and 
mutiny, the fimlt is their own, and their puni.shment ' 
wiU be on their own heads. Iffie Governor-General 

ZeVt “'b .. 

period ttey tied with murderoureSt 
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in Council warns them that it will be sharp and 
certain.” 

Thus, for a second time, wm the 34th N*. I. disgraced 
and disbanded. The present regiment had only beeJi 
re-embodied in 1846 out of the Bundleciind Legion, to 
take the place of the original 34th IT. t, which had 
been disbanded two years previously for refusing to 
march into Seinde. 

It was now thought by many — doubtless the wish 
was father to that thought ” — that the disaffection was 
chiefly confined to these two regiments, which had a few 
months before been cantoned together at Lnclaiow ; 
and that the punishment of summary disbanding, at 
that time considered so severe, would intimidate other 
corps from following the example. Other men, how- 
ever, there were, and among them General Heax'sey 
himself, who, from a deeper knowledge of the native 
character, were led to take a less hopeful view of the 
present state of things. 

Many suspicious proceedings were brought to light. 
Among others, a imnchayut^ or native meeting, was 
held in Barrackpore, where the organisation of a gene- 
ral rising of the sepoys against Government, the seizure 
of Foit-WiUiam, and other equally desperate schemes, 
were discussed. Such projects might be laughed at as 
visionary and impossible. S%ill they famished an index 
of the state of the native mind ; they disclosed the fact 
that other corps besides the 19th and 34th were tainted, 
and led to the by no means groundless impression that 
the contaminattion had spread over a great portion of 
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the Bengal army, and that under its influence they 
be tempted to test the truth, of the proverb 
Whatever men dare, thej can do/' ^ 

c To that keen perception of the danger, and the sys- 
tem of precaution adopted in consequence, it is nni iidy 
to be attributed that Barrackpore did not l,ecom(> like 
so nic-my other stations even more strongly garrisonerl 
with Europeans, a scene of bloodshed and plunder. 

But we must hasten on to trace the progress of the 
mutiny towards the North-west. 

Ltowow, the capital of Oude-one of the fairest 
IS nets of Hindostan, the last remaining of the old 
Soubahs which held under the once imperial Dellii, after 
yem of yam endeavour to secure the administration of 
justice iroin weak profligate Mohammedan prince, s sun- 

annexed m the beginning of 1 856. A coimti^y so Iona 
the centre of intrigue, debauchery, and crime, could nol 
nt take an early part in the rebellion, which, if truth 
were told, its own people had so actively promoted. 

orimrnfl implicated, 

the\in J outbreak— whether 

-Im t I^^^dmow 

bJ of O Major 

bp ^ ° ^omstate him on the throne— whether 
aestino-T^^ support, sug- 

revival of the Mohammedan mle,-are questions which 
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the future historian of this mutiny may be enabled to 
elucidate : we leave them to be dealt with by others abler 
and better informed, having expressed our own opinion. 

We may, however, be allowed to offer a few remarks^ 
on the probable feeling of the people of Oude before 
passing on to {speak of the first event which occurred 
there, involving the troops in the general suspicion of 
mutiny. The annexation of this province was effected 
even more peacefully than the most sanguine had |!ared 
to anticipate. No attempt was made at resistarfe : in 
fact, the population seemed thankful to escape from the 
state of misrule, injustice, and oppression under which 
they had so long groaned ; and the transfer of power 
from the imbecile sensualist who bore the name of 
King, and his rapacious court, to the Sirhar (East 
India Company), was hailed with joy as the dawn of 
a brighter day; for a province which, with a natural 
fertility t^iat might yet again make it the garden of 
India,'' had, by gross misgovernment and neglect^ be- 
come a wilderness. Here and there a petty chief who, 
under the weak native administration, had withheld 
revenues and defied the court, foresaw the approach of 
a stronger arm which he could not so easily resist, and 
grieved over the days of independence. The chief of 
some banditti band, like Fyzl AlU, might make an 
effort to carry on his marauding schemes as heretofore, 
but only to find himself obliged to succumb after a 
shortlived and fatal struggle. As for the mass of the 
people, it was believed that they regarded with pleasure, 
or at least witl^out regret, the exchange from a govern- 
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meat powerless and unjust, to one Jiitlierto proverbial 
for its strength and justice. 

But one class soon began to cx2)eriencc an evil in 
nhis change, which they had never foreseen. A very 
large and influential portion of the population of Oudo 
were Brahmins and Eajpoots, and from among these 
the strength of the Bengal army was drawn. Of the 
120,000 men composing the regular cavaliy and in- 
fantry regiments, probably 70,000 to 80,000 came from 
Oude. For service under the Company brought with 
It many great advantages ; not only did it furnish the 
best field for retaining the hereditary occupation (and 
the safest outlet for the zeal) of the military class, with 
pay liberal and regular, and unequalled pensions, but 
also It carried with it exemption from many burdeur 
some taxes, imposed by the caprice or avarice of the 
native government It gave, moreover, a social status 
of still greater value. So general had the mismle and 
oppression become in Oude, that as an additional en- 
couragement to her manly and martial sons to sweU 
the ranks of our army, it had been promised that if the 
family of any sepoy, during his absence on service 

s ould snffer injustice, a representation from him would 

insure attention and redress. The sepoy’s ursee or 
petition, thus became a most potent spell-more so 
an even the bnbe, without which otherwise the portals 
0 av^so called, would not open in Oude. The Luck- 
now Eesidemy was constantly deluged with urzees. 

»poy M in every toily the 

"taaelofcommnnic.tim with the Cteyenment. Eyerj 
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home, therefore, secured for itself its “friend at court,” 
by sending one or more of its sons to enlist. This state 
of things had gone on for years ; son had succeeded 
father in the service for generations. Oude was at tha? 
time contributing scarcely less than two-thirds of the 
whole regular Bengal army, and had received back above 
30,000 pensioners scattered over her villages. 

To this cla.ss, hitherto so favoured, the annexation of 
the country could not but be prejudicial. The taxes 
now levied were far lighter and more just than under 
the late regime, but they were pfcnera? ; the home of 
the sepoy and the garden-plot of the pensioner were no 
longer exempted ; justice, too, was no longei; partial ; 
no longer extorted by the sepoy’s iirsee, and only to be 
bid for and bought by others ; it was, as fer as could 
be, the law of the land. Thus the sepoy, when he 
returned on leave, found that a change had come over 
his homo ; he was no longer greeted by crowds of kith 
and kin as the hero of his house ; the charpog (bed) of 
honour was no longer prepared and set out for him’ 
for he had ceased to be the great man. Not that he 
had been wronged ; it was not so much that he had 
been lowered from his pinnacle of favour, as that all 
others had been raised to the same level of justice. 
However, his social pre-eminence was no more ; and, 
indignant at the Company* which resolved, as far 
as it could, to administer justice to all alike, he had 
vowed vengeance ; and his time soon came. As with 
the Eoman legions of old, it was not their strength 
merely, but the knowledge of that strength, which 


. disaffection , IN OUDE,''^ 

proved fatal to the empire. And so mtli the Hindos- 
tanee seiwys ; it was only when they began to measure 
their strength with Government that they became dau- 
'^erous. The sinrit of disaffection, once evoked, found 
hundreds and thousands of ready votaries. Many seem- 
ingly trifling changes had been taking place— changes 
in the invalid establishment, enlistments for “ general 
service,” and other military reforms ; Pimjabees, Sikhs, 
and frontier Mohammedans were also crowding into the 
Bengal army, thus interfering with the old monopoly, 
and weakening the paramount influence of the Poor- 
beah. 

Then, to crown all, came the cry of the “greased 
cartridge:’ The Hindoo sepoy, however peacefully 
disposed he might be, however desirous to remain true 
to his salt, here saw a new grievance— his very home 
arrayed against him ; for the touch of that obnoxious 
cartridge would cut him off from fiither, brother, wife ; 
aU intercOTrse would cease, and he become an outcast’ 
himself disgraced, and entailing disgrace on his children. 
He looked on himself no longer as the mere redresser of 
family wrongs, but as the vindicator of social privileges 
and the champion of his caste. Every home in Oade 
thus had its hold on the ranks of the army. By these 
secret cords every regiment in India would be moved ; 
every station swarmed ^^‘ith her chOdren, armed and 
disciplmed soldiers ; and they, now excited against their 
Emiopean masters by supposed social and religious 
grievances, were only too ready to answer her call. 
Hence has it been that while Delhi became the rallying- 
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2 }oint for a i^oliiical mutiny, in tlie fanatic hope of 
restoring Mohammedan supremacy, Oude has been th.e 
focus of a rebellion, deeper and more desperate because 
essentially of men taught to believe that them* 

faith was in danger, called on to defend their Za'7’^6"and 
penates, their very hearths and homes. 

With the month of May came the warning note of 
danger for Oude. The force of Lucknow then consisted 
of H. M. S2d Toot, under Colonel Ingiis, one light field- 
battery, the 7th Light Cavalry, the ] 3th and 48th Eegi- 
ments of N".!., with some Irregular Horse under Captain 
Gall ; while the 7th Oude Irregular Infantry, under 
Captain Watson, were quartered at Moosah Bagh, about 
seven miles off. In the end of Apiil some young re- 
cruits of the latter corps had given signs of disalFection 
by refusing to bite the cartridges (not any new ones, but 
the same sort as the native army had used for years) ; 
they were^t once reasoned with, and, as it was thought, 
tlieii* scruples removed, by their officers. On the 1st of 
May, however, the same objections were revived by 
these '"youngsters,” as they were contemptuously called 
by the older sepoys and native oflSicers, who for them- 
selves vehemently denounced such scruples as ground- 
less, and avowed themselves ready to a man to use 
the cartridges whenever called upon. It was resolved, 
therefore, to give them an eark opportunity of evincing 
so laudable a spirit, and showing so loyal an example. 
At three o clock on the afternoon of the 2d, a parade 
was ordered for the purpose ; when, lo ! the very men 
who a few hours before had asked to be allowed to give 
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tins proof of tlieir loyalty, refused to toucli a cartridge, 
oil the ground that they would be murdered by their 
comrades if they did. The parade was dismissed, and 
dlxG men went off to their lines with a yell of triumph. 

The poison now began to work actively ; eveiy hour 
added to the number of the malcontents. On the 
following day they seized their arms, threatened their 
officers, and sent off letters and emissaries to the 
sepoys of the ISth and 48th K. I, calling on them to 
join. That evening, Sunday, May Sd, during divine 
service, the cantonment was thrown into commotion ; a 
pneral caU to arms was sounded. With the charactL 
istic energy of a Lawrence, Sir Heuiy no sooner heard of 
the defiant attitude the 7th In-egmlar Infantry had as- 
sumed, than he resolved to anticipate an outbrealc, and 
if possible prevent bloodshed, by disarming the whole 
regiment. An order was sent through Brig-adier Gray 
that the regiment should be on parade by,, half-past 
mght that evening. Scarcely had they formal up, when ' 
in the dim twihght was seen a body of men moving domi 
towards them. As they neared, the nei-gh of horse, s 
the clank of chain-s, and the rattle of wheels, with that 
dull steady tread as of a marching mass, di.sclo.sed to 
them their position; the whole Lucknow force, of all 
arms, were upon them— European infantry and artil- 
lery m front, the 7th %ht Cavalry and Gall’s Irre- 
gulars on flank: the would-he rebels had no choice. 
Awed by the sudden appearance of such an array, 
dropped as it were from the cloud, s, some few bolted, 
lit were pursued j the rest passively laid down their 
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armSj and all were taken prisoners. Guards were 
j>laced over the magazine, stores, &a, and before day- 
break the force had marched back again into canton- 
ments. t 

On the 12th of May, Sir Henry Lawrence, ready to 
reward as he was swift to punish, arranged to hold a 
durbar, that he might with all due "'pomp and circum- 
stance confer marks of favour on some sepoys of the 
IStli and 48th N. I. who had not only withstood the 
seditious attempts of the Moosah Bagli traitors, but had 
with noble loyalty given up to their officers the emis- 
saries of treason, as well as the letters they had received. 
The durbar was convened by the following brigade 
order, issued by Brigadier Handscomb on the preceding 
day 

Lucknow, Brig ads Office, llth 1857. 

"Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B., the Chief Commissioner, 
having intimated his intention of holding a durbar to-morrow- 
evening at 3ix o’clock, at the Eesidency House, in cantonments, 
for the purj^ose of publicly sliowing his approbation of the 
conduct of a native commissioned officer, a non-commissioned 
officer, and two sepoys of the 13th and 4Sth Regiments KL — 
in furtherance of this object, Brigadier Handscomb, command- 
ing, requests that all officers off duty, European and native, 
will attend in full-dress uniform at the hour and place named. 

" 2. Commanding officers will have the goodness to select 
two non-commissioned officers and six sepoys from their re- 
spective regiments to witness the;^eremony. 

" 3. The officer commanding the artillery will make a simi- 
lar selection in due proportion. 

" By order, 

(Signed) " C. A. Baewbll, Lieutenant, 
p Major of Brigaded 
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Residency, and the verandah beliind, thronged with 
officers and civilians of all ranks, breathless with intc- 
«rest; in the midst of that goodly array, surrounded 
with the costly presents he was about to distribute, see 
the form of that great and good man. Sir Henry Law- 
rence ; pef has made him grey aud woni, but it be- 
comes liim lilce the scars of battle ;» his form assumes a 
more than wonted dignity under tlm deep, almost pro- 
phetic, sense of the momentous responsibility now laid 
upon him ; hear his manly voice pouring forth its mingled 
tones of gentleness and fire, and think that that vtice 
IS never more to be heard in conned or in camp— him- 
self within two short months doomed to fidi, the noblest 
victnn of the mutiny, honoured aud beloved, mourned 
scarcely more by a nation he so nobly served, than by 
the faithful and true of the people he so ably ruled- 

Multis ilia bonis tie'biiis occiilli);’ 

Of that addi'ess we would not willingly omit one 

.-word. 

^ ‘;SoIdiers!” ^dhe-«Soldiers! some persons are abroad 

r Oovemment desire to interfere 

1 the i-ehgion of their soldiers ; you all know this to be a 
trjparent falsehood; you, and your forefathers before you 

Atf thol been interfered with. 

And those amongst you wlft have perused the records of the 

m who have searched the annals of your country, and those 

:'T, ,Hi; 

y ansmittad from generation to generation, must well 
* So wrote a fiiend who saw him a fow wRrf™ 
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know that Alunigeei* in former times, and Hyder Ali in later 
days, foi’cibly converted thousands and thousands of Hindoos, 
desecrated their fanes, demolislied their temples, and carried 
ruthless devastation amongst their household gods. Come to ^ 
our times. Many here present well know that Runjeet Sing 
never permitted his Mohammedan subjects to call the pious to 
prayer — never allowed the miiezsiin to sound from the lofty 
minarets 'which adorn Lahore, and remain to this day a 
monument of their maguificent founders. The year before 
last a Hindoo could not have dared to build a temple in Luck- 
now. All this is changed, Noiv^ who is there who vrould 
dare to interfere with our Mohammedan or Hindoo subjects ? 
You see all this — you know it well — you need not my testi- 
mony to this notorious. fact.; you, know also that there is no 
government in the whole world to be compared with that of 
the British Government in power, in wealth, in resources, in 
money, in dominions"; there is no sea on '^^hicli its numerous 
navy does not float, no clime in which its soldiers do not 
abound. Y on have'lili heard wdiat occurred during the Russian 
campaign — how in that distant region our gallant soldiers and 
seamen, opposed to one of the most powerful military nations 
of the worh|^ decimated by disease, straggling against the 
liorror and severities of inclement seasons, outnumbered by 
foes, and thousands of miles from their native land, did never- 
theless trample down every obstacle, crush all opposition, and 
emerge from the conflict victorious, radiant with glory, and 
astonishing their powerful foe by the spectacle of an army, 
equipped, provisioned, disciplined, and inured to war, such as 
no nation in the world could hope to compete with, and none 
could defeat ! -n 

If necessary, in a few brief months one hundred thousand 
European soldiers might be collected in any spot in India. 

A Government such as ours does not require to deal in de- 
ceit ; what it does, it enacts openly before God and man ; and is 
at all times prepai»ed to encounter, and capable of destroying, 
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foreign invasion or domestic fections. Oor Government "will 
always persevere in its well-known steps; will ever permit 
its subjects and soldiers to follow tlieir own religioiR and to 
ffworsbip as their forefathers were in the liabit of doing. No 
other government in the wide wmrlcl treats its soldiers as the 
Company does— every village, every comnuiiiity, proclaims 
this fact. 

“Everywhere you see the veterans of our army enjoying in 
peace the handsome pensions which have been justly bestowed 
for fidelity, for wounds, for heroism : surrounded by their 
friends, their relatives, their comrades, respected by their 
neighbours, and honoured by our Government, those gallant 
soldiers pass their declining years in comfort, prosperity, and 
honour. In what other country could you ever wdtuess such 
gratifying scenes i Beware, then, lest through any folly such 
inestimable benefits should be lost. 

“ In India there is no dearth of soldiers — of any caste or 
province; wherever our Government requires one soldier, 
fifty step forward for service. Only last week, in this very 
city, 300 men were called for, and 3000, clamorous for service, 
eagerly rushed forward to partake of the bounty’^of Govern* 
inent. 

“All governments employ and cherish the faithful ami the 
zealous, and punish the lukewarm and ungrateful. No army 
in the world has done better service than that; of Bengal I 
am a witness to this fact ; so are these gallant ofitcers, Briga- 
diers Handscomb and Gray, Colonels lialfoiai and Palmer, 
and many, many officers now present, wlio have led you to 
victory, fought at your head, and bled in your ranks — whose 
well-earned decorations a^est your bravery, and wliieli ax'e 
the proud records of many a well-contested field won by your 
valour, your discipline, your intrepidity. Many, like myself, 
have grown grey in your company ; have been associated with 
you from our boyhood ; have shared in your campaigns ; have 
participated in all your dangers, privations?, and triumphs, in 
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, camp and in quarters —from tlie swamps of Biirmali to the 

■ snows of Bamean. We are all ^^our friends — oiir interests are 

inseparable : if your faces are blackened, so are ours ; if any 
dishonour befalls you, do we not suffer 1 Let there be nom 
lukewarmness. Let none be deceived by the crafty machina- 
tions of a few despicable knaves. Much has been done during 
i the past month to ruin the character of the Bengal army— of 
j that splendid army which, by its glorious services of more 

^ than a century, has now a reputation second to that of none 

— which has fought and conquered in every x*egion, fznm the 
Irrawaddy to the Indus ; and at Java, in China, and on the 
: Nile, has elicited tlie applause of all who have witnessed its 

discipline, its exemplary conduct, its heroic actions. And now, 

^ at this very moment, wdien the Bombay army has been cover- 

: ing itself with glory in Persia — to our shame it must be ac- 

i knowledged — some regiments of the Bengal array have proved 

that they are not wmrthy to serve oux' Government ! The 
I 19th has been disbanded — seven companies of the 34th have 
I been disbanded. Theguilt of many has been that they simply 
I looked on at the vile wickedness of a few. Take wmiming 1 
? Now turn ^o these good and faithful soldiers — Subahdar 
Sewak Tewax^q Havildar Heera Lail Doobee, Bamnath Boo- 
bee, Sepahee of the 48th N. I., and to Hosein Biiksh, of the 
i3th Regiment, wdio have set to you all a good example. The 
three first at once arrested the bearer of a seditious letter, 
and brought the whole circumstance to the notice of superior 
authority. You knoxv well what the consequences were : and 
what has befallen the 7tli 0. 1. Infantry ? More than fifty of 
its sirdars and soldiers are now in confinement, and the whole 
regiment awaits the fiat of Government. Look at Hosein 
Buksh of the 1 3th, fine fellow as he is. Is he not a good and 
faithful soldier ? — did he not seize three villains, who are now 
in confinement, and awaiting their doom? It is to reward 

i such fidelity, such acts and deeds as I have mentioned, and of 
which you are^all well aware, that I have called you all toge« 
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tiler this day, to assure you that those who are hxithfiil and 
true to their salt will always be amply rewarded and well 
cared for ; that the great Groveniment wdiich we all serve is 
«^prompt to reward, swift to punish, vigilant, anxious, eager to 
protect its faithful subjects ; but firm, determined, resolute, 
to crush all who may have the temei'ity to rouse its venge- 
ance. Think w-ell of what I have said ; reflect on whtit has 
passed; listen to your elders and seniors, who have served the 
Government for nearly half a century, and joii must be satis- 
fied that the Government which yon serve has never attempted 
to influence in any way, underhand or otherwise, the religions 
convictions of its subjects or soldiers ; that it freely permits 
all to worship at the altar before wdiich their forefathers have 
bowed — but that, whilst allowing the fullest, freest, religious 
liberty to all, it will vigorously exact that legitimate duty 
from its army, without which discipline cannot exist; that 
under no circumstances whatever “will it listen to, or reason 
with, mutineers or armed mobs ; and should— "which God for- 
bid !— any misguided men, dupes of fools and knaves, attempt 
to follow in the footsteps of the 19tb and 34th, rest assured 
that Government, all-povrerful and irresistible, % not only 
prepared and capable, but will lose no time in inflicting such 
punishment as shall not easily pass aw’"ay from the recollection 
of man. And now, soldiers I it is my pleasing duty to reward, 
in the name of Government, those wdio have served it so well 
and so honourably.’* 

At tbe close of this address Sir Henry said — . 

‘^Advance, Subabdar Sewak Tewaree ; come forward, Ilavil- 
dar and soldiers, and rej^eive these splendid gifts from the 
Government which is proud to number you among its soldiers ; 
accept these honorary sabres — you have won them well, long 
may you live to wear them in honour. Take these sums of 

* For tills speech the Author is indebted to the Oeitiral Star of Alay 
13th. 
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money for your families and relatives ; wear these robes of 
honour at your homes and at your festivals ; and may the 
briglit example which you have so conspicuously set, find, as 
it doubtless will, followers in every regiment and company m 
the army 1” 

Then with his own liands he distributed to the sub- 
alidar and to the havildar a magnificent sabre, a pair 
of handsome shawds, a cloak, and four pieces of em- 
broidered cloth. To each of the sepoys — Eaninatli 
Dobee, 48th Regiment, and Sheikh Hosein of the 1 Stli, 
now a naik — he gave a handsome sword, turban, pieces 
of cloth, and SOO rupees. 

Thus on the 12th of May was the tide of ^rebellion 
for a while stemmed in Oude; but all too late for 
India! Meerut was aleeady ‘da desolation;’ and 
Delhi a “ tombless cemetery.” 
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THE MILITARY STATE OP THE PUNJAB— THE ;RVi'n N. T. AND THE 
UMBALLA DEPOT~THE MEERUT OUTBREAK. 

Leaving Bengal and Oiide, fclie progress of events 
tarries us on towards the Punjab, the scene of that 
noble struggle which it is the special object of the 
following pages to describe, and of which the preced- 
ing chapters may be regarded as only an introduction. 

To understand the real 2)osition of the Punjab at 
this crisis, its strength and its weakness, it will be 
necessary to take at the outset a brief survey of the 
distribution of troops, Europ)ean and native, pver this 
province. 

In the most southern district, lying between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, generally known as the Cis- 
Sutlej States, were the following ■ — 

At TJmballa, H. M. 9tli Lancers, 2 troops of horse-arfl- 
lery, with the 4tli (Native) Light Cavalry, and 5th 
hnd 60th Regiments N. L ; 

At Kussowiee, H. M. 7|th Regiment ; 

At Dagshai, the Hon. Company’s 1st Bengal Fusiliers ; 

At Siihathoo, Hon. Company’s 2d Bengal Fusiliers ; 

At Jutogh, near Simla, the Niisseree Battalion of Goor- 
kJbas ; 

And at Ferozepore, H. M. 61st Regiment, and 2 com- 
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pauies of foot-artiliery, Avith the lOtlx (Native) Light 
Cavalry, and the 45th and 57th Eegiments N. I. 

Crossing the Sutlej, between that river and the 
Beas, in the Bist, as it is called by the natives, or the^ 
Trans-Sutlej States, in official parlance, were — 
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At Philoiir, the 3d Eegiment N. 1. ; 

At Jullnndhur, H. M. Sth (King’s), 1 troop and 1 com- 
pany of artillery, with the 6th (Native) Light Ca- 
valry, and the 36th and 61st Eegiments N. I. ; 

At liosheyarpore, the 9tli (Native) Light Cavalry, and 
33d Eegiment N. 1. ; 

At Noorpore and Kangra, the 4th N. I., in wings, and a 
(Native) troop of horse-artillery. 

Between the Beas and the Eavee, called tire Baree 
DoaK were stationed — 

At IJmritsur, 1 company of foot-ai'tillery in the fort 
of Goviudgur, and the 59th N. I. in cantonments ; 

And at Lahore (Mean-Meei'), H. M. 8ist Eegiment, 2 
troe|)s and 4 reserve companies of artilleiy, with the 
Sth (Native) Light Cavalry, and the 16th, 26th, and 
49 th Eegiments N. I. 

In the Bechna Doah, between the Eavee and Ohe'- 
iiab rivers, were — 
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At Sealkote, H. M. 62d L. I., and 1 troop and 1 company 
of artillery, with the 9th (Native) Light Cavalry, and 
35th and 46th Eegiments N. I. ; 

And Goordaspore, the 2d (Ni^ive) Irregular Cavalry. 

Between the Chenab and the Indus, including the 
Jetch and the Sind Sagnr Doabs, there were — 

At Jhelnm, 1 company of Native H. Artillery, and the 
14th and 39th Eegiments N.’Ivj 
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At Eawul Pindee, H. M. S4tli Eegiment, and 1 troop and 
1 company of artillery, with the IGtIi (iN^ative) Irre- 
gular Cavalry, and 58th Pegiment K I ; 

^ At Shumshabad, the 17th (Native) Irregular Cavalry ; 
And at Attock, a (Native) company of artillery. 

Crossing the Indus, in the Peshawur Yallcy, there 
were — 

At Nomhera, H. M. 27th (InnMdllings), M-ith a Moun- 
tain-Train battery (Native), the lOtli (Native) Irre- 
gular Cavalry, and the Sotli Regiment N. I. ; 

And at Peshawur itself, H. M. 70th and S7th Regiments, 
and 2 troops and 2 companies (with light field-bat- 
teries) and 3 reserve companies of artillery, witli 
5th (Native) Light Cavahy, 7th and ISth In-egular 
Cavalry, and 21st, 24th, 27th, 51st, and 64th Eecrj- 
ments N. I, ; ^ 

At Hotee Murdan, the Guide Corps ; 

And at the Shubkurddur and Michnee forts, the regi- 
meat of Klulat-i-ghilzie. 

While among the frontier outposts of AVhottahad, 
Kohat, Bunnoo, Dehra Ismail Khan, De^jra Gliazee 
Khan, and Asnee, forming a cordon from Hazara to 
Mittunkote, were distributed the whole of the PnT,;..i. 
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: near llinballa, and 3 in the Peshawur Valley; with 

i European artillery, horse and foot, in all scarcely 

1500 strong ; while the native force comprised 2 
troops and 3 companies of artillery, 6 light cavalry.^ 
I and 26* infantry regiments of ‘‘regulars,” and 8 of 

I irregular cavalry, besides the entire local force, Sikh 

I and Punjabee. 

The component parts of the whole may be thus 
^ stated in rough numbers — 

: Europeans, 10, *500 

Hindostanees (chiefly regulars), . . 36,000 
Funjabees (chiefly irregulars), . . 13,500 

Making a total of about 60,000 men, of whom the 
Europeans were little more than one-sixth, 

■ Such was the state of the Punjab when the storm 

I burst. That the disaffection which had disclosed it- 

I self in Bengal and Oiide had also extended among the 

native troops in this province, there could be little 
doubt. The disease had not yet broken out, hut it 
had shown premonitory symptoms; and unhappily 
Y here, as elsewhere, these wei'e at first ignored, and 
afterwards misinterpreted. 

In addition to the troops which constituted its re- 
gular garrison, Umballa contained at this time “the 
Depot for instruction in musketry,” which comprised 
details from all the native yifantry regiments at the 
neighbouring stations. Among these was a detail of 
non-commissioned oflicers and sepoys from the 36th 
K I, the regiment itself (under orders from Meerut 
to JuUimdhur) forming part of the escort of the Oom- 
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3iiaii{Ier-i,u-0hief, the Hon. General Aiison^ who 

on a tour of inspection in the Nortli-wost Provinces. 
This corps was soon to attain an unhajipy notoriety, 
^ncl to add another to the many wirnings which Go- 
vernment had already received of impending danger.* 
General Anson arrived at Umballa in the middle of 
March, and in his escort the SOth K I. Two non- 
commissioned native olBcers of this corps, a haviidar 
named Kassee Earn, Tewareo, ami a naik, named 
Jeeololl Doobee, hastened out to the camping-ground to 
meet their old comrades. What uuas their amazement 
at finding themselves taunted with having become 
Christians, and that by a subahdar, a native commis- 
sioned officer of their corps ! They had looked for 
the wonted greeting, “Earn! Earn ! ” after a seiiaration 
of some weeks, but instead of this they were branded 
as out-castes; the lotah and hoohali, the water-vessel 
and the ifipe, those love-tokens of Hindoo brother- 
rood, were withheld from them; they had touched the 
greased ^ cartridge, and become impure. K^ow these 
men were Brahmins; the higher their caste the 
^eater had been their imagined fall. Back they hiir- 
ned to the depot, indignant and alarmed, and told 
their friends there what had happened. It was ^t 
once accepted as an earnest of the reception whicli 
was m store for each an^ all of them on returning to 
their respective corps. The insult was regarded as a 
* Soe Appendix D. 

.eeemr^tr stete tW thf Sdt.rhtd fromlhr^ been' 
m an state to the eepoye at the Lpot 
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general one, and tlie afiair at once became serious. 
The liavildar and naik went to the house of Captain 
E. M. Martiiieau, the Instructor "" at the depot, and 
with bursting hearts, and tears in their eyes, told^ 
their tale of grief. This officer, from an experience of 
some fifteen years -with a very distinguished and well- 
regulated regiment, the 10th N. I, could fully appre- 
ciate the danger. His knowledge of the native mind 
enabled him to see that a crisis was impending, which 
this incident might hasten. He had also gained the 
confidence of the natives, and was therefore the more 
readily made the repository of their doubts and fears.^ 
On the ver}^ next day (March 20th) he made a full 
representation of the case in a semi-official form to 
Captain S. Becher, the Assistant Adjutant-General. 

The afiair,’’ he said, lamentable, as it discloses the actual 
feelings of the whole of the native army ; and I hasten to put 
you in possession of the information I have subsequently re- 
ceived on th^ subject, as it is no longer possible to close our 
eyes to the present state of our Hindostan^ regiments. 

^^The rumour has been industriously propagated (how it first 
originated no native knows) that the rifie-cartridges were pur- 
posely smeared with the mixture of cows’ and pigs’ fat, with 
the express object of destroying caste ; in fact, the weapon 


could have brought forward forty native officers who would 
have told me all they knew, which was nothing very definite after all, 
as they, no more than myself, could pofi?t out mutiny as likely to break 
forth here or there, wlion we all agreed in seeing it everywhere.” 

Information was freely offered me by the sex^^oys themselves. They 
placed ill my hands letters from various regiments, ''which convinced 
me that a widespread ‘passive’ conspiracy was matured ; and which, in 
the then indammable state of the native mind, a spark would at once 
blow into an active fiame .” — BximeU fromfrimU leUers to the 



itself is notbiBg more nor less than a Government misfilonar^ 
to convert the whole army to Christianity. 

That so absurd a rumour should meet with ready credence, 
indicates anything but a sound state of feeling on the pai*t of 
our native soldiers. It is, however, general l.y credited, and 
^punehayuts’ have been formed in every cori^s, who have 
placed themselves in communication from Calcutta to Pesha- 
wur, and the army at large have come to the determination 
to regard as outcasts, «aiid to expel from all communion, any 
men Avho, at cany of the depots, use the t‘artridges at all. I 
find also, that in many of the detachments here all inter- 
course with their corps is suspended ; the men write from 
this, but receive no answers ; their comrades won’t deign to 
notice them. They justly remark, with evident alaian, ^ If a 
subahdar in the Commander-in-Chiefs camp, and on duty as 
his personal escort, can taunt us with loss of caste, what kind 
of reception shall we meet with on our return to our own 
corps 1 No reward that Government can offer us is any 
equivalent to being regarded as outcasts by our comrades.’ ” 


Such was the representation of Captain ?klartineau. 
The immediate result was, tliat on the March, 
General Anson inspected the musketry depot, and 
addressed the sepojvs; Captain Martineau acting as 
interpreter, and assuring them that the rumour of the 
new cartiudge having any ulterior object in view as 
affecting their religion, was utterly false. The musketry 
practice of the sepoys was also suspended at that depot 
until further orders. ^ 

The Commander-in-Chief requested Captain Marti- 
neau to ascertain and report officially the effect his 
address had produced on the minds of tlie men. The 
following was that officer’s statement 
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Umballa, 23<i JfmrA 1857. 

“ To the Assistant AcljiitanUGeneral of the Army. 

Sir, — In obedience to your verbal orders of to-day, I have 
the honour to report, for the infoi'mation of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Gliief, as follows : — 

“ Tlie native officers of this depot have expressed to me, 
through the medium of three of their number, their sense of 
the high honour done them by his Excellency, who conde- 
scended himself to-day to personally address them, for the 
purpose of quieting both their minds and those of their com- 
rades in the army at large on the subject of rifle-cartridges. 

They respectfully beg to ui'ge that they do not attribute 
any of the evil intentions to the Government of this country, 
as described in liis Excellency’s address. They know that the 
rumour is false ; but they equally know, that for one man in 
Hindostan who disbelieves it, ten thousand believe it, and that 
it is universally credited, not only in their regiment, but in 
their villages and their homes. 

They are all ready to a man to Are when ordered, but 
they would wish to represent, for the paternal consideration 
of his Exc3llency, the social consequence of military obedience 
to themselxes. They become outcasts for ever, unacknow- 
ledged, not only in their corps but also in their families and 
their homes. Their devotion to the service, apd submission 
to the military authority, will inflict on them the direst and 
most terrible punishment they can undergo in this world. 

“ Their being selected as men of intelligence and fidelity* 
thus becomes to them the most fatal curse. They will obey 
the orders of their military superiors, and socially perish 
through their instinct of obedience. 

“ That their views are not exaggerated, some knowledge of 
native character and of the temper of the native mind (non- 
military as well as military), at this present moment, tends to 
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com-moe me. The Asiatic miml is periodically pr^ 
re igioiis panic ; m this state, reasoning that ^youl(l 
IS utterly thrown away npon thorn ; their im.-urinal 
^ not on preconceived views, and often the more ab. 
are, ft, e more tenaciously do they cling to them. 

Wo are now passing through one of these j,aroxysn 
might safely disregard, were not unfortunately t 
taiy eiement mixed up in it. 

“What the exciting causes are that are at this 
moment opemting on the native mind to an uuiversal 

or V 111 offer any explanation; b„t I am disposed to 
0 greased ciirtndges, alleged to be smeared with co- 
I fat, more as the medium than the original cause 
widespread feeling of distrust that is spreadincr diss' 
tm to oMr rule, and tending to alienate the fidelity 
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Clear and convincing as these arguments were^ sup- 
ported too, imliappily, by fires in the buildings con- 
nected with the musketry depot * they were of no 
avail, and the suggestion that an official investigation o 
should at once be made was disregarded. The only 
effect produced by this frank representation, was the 
further suspension of the use of cartridge by the 
natives until the final decision of the Coinmaiider-iii- 
Ohief on the whole case. 

That decision was not given till the 16 th of April. ■ 
It was to the following effect : — The conduct of the 
subahdar, who had taunted and insulted the haviklar 
and naik, was pronounced ''unbecoming and tin sol- 
dierlike ; ’’ but the two men who had been the subjects 
of that insult — because they saw in it but too clearly 
the reception which awaited all who had been at the 
depot, on their return to their respective corps, and 
because, m the freshness of their indignation and 
wounded Rpaliminical pride, they had reported the in- 
sult to their comrades, and to the oflScer of tile depot — 
these men were told publicly, oB a brigade parade 
specially assembled, that their conduct in creating so 
much excitement at the depot, and inducing the men 
ef other regiments to entertain apprehensions of being 
similarly taunted upon returning to their corps, " was 
very reprehensible,'' and they w,ere to be ^'severely cen- 
sured ; and the liavildar was privately told that "his 

This w£is nearly always tlie case. The very first firo, on March 
26th, of the house of a snbalidar of 30th K. 1. attached to the musketry 
depot, who had openly avowed his readiness to nse the new cartridge, 
disclosed the animus existing against Government. 
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VViiat might not a little cm)sitlerati(m and 
tat that moment have effected ? It might hav 
confidence of many a well-disposed sepoy, 
thus elicited disclosures tending to avert oi 
the impending crisis. But their mouths wor 
by this public rebuke on the first comrade 
dared to speak out ; and all were driven to m 
mon cause with the disaficcted, or, at least, t( 
sive and silent spectators of the approaching , 

Jfor was this all ; it was resolved that, c 
CQute, the sepoys should be compelled to fire 
fridges in defiance of their prejudices and th. 
Accordingly, on the morning of April 17th, th 
used the cartridge— and that night some thirty t 
rupees' worth of Government property was d 
by fire ! 

This was but the prelude to many such 
lires became an almost nightly occurrence • si 
in the dead of night, flames would burst out in 
parts of cantonments ; bungalows, or stables of 
attached to the musketry depot. Government 
ings containing stores for European soldiers 
ired. Courts of inquiry were now instituted hi 
no result. Qr^jn^es (%tchers) were by some t 
to he the incendiaries, indulging in a more tha- 
naiy degree thar propensity of making work for 
se ves y burning thatched roofs, which would i 
to be rethatched ; but others 
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cried doi;?ii by tlie authorities as oroalccTS and ahrnmis, 
who saw ill these nightly fires a ^‘running acconipani- 
ment to the resumed target»practice, and recognised in 
them signs of increasing disalFection among tlie sepoys. ^ 
And this suspicion gradually gained strength. Picqncts 
of sepoys irere placed over their own lines and [lub- 
lic buildings ; and yet fires would hrcah out where 
graiiiees could never have lighted them without detoe.- 
tioii ; and the question then became general, "^‘ Who 
but the sepoys could be the culprits ? '' 

In the end of April an important clue was obtained 
to the mystery of these fires. A Sikli sepoy, named 
Sham Singh, of the 5th Eegiment If. I., disclosed to 
Mr Porsyth, the Deputy Commissioner, that the great 
body of the sepoys w^ere in a highly indignant and ex- 
cited state, under the apprehension that they wore a.11 
to be compelled to use the offensive cartridge ; ami that 
they had resolved that, whenever sucli an order vHluaild 
be issued, every bungalow in tlie station >shouId be in 
flames 1 The details of the conspiracy were iiu-thcr 
discovered — that the two N. I corps were to mm the 
magazines, &a; the 4th Light Cavalry to seize tlie 
guns ; the heel-ropes of H. M. 9th Lancer horses were 
to he cut, and the horses let loose, and a general rise 
and massacre to ensue. The Bazar Kotwal (or lieatl 
bailiff*) also reported that a P^indit had told liim that, 
according to Hindoo astrological calculations, it %vas 
certain “ blood would be shed ” within a ’week, either 
in Delhi, Meerut, or Umballa, 

These disclosures w^ere reported to the local luilitary 
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authorities, and to the Commander-iii-Chief, 'but were 

discredited, and no notice was taken of them. Sir J. 
Lawrence, to whom they were also reported, regarded 
f them in a very different light ; ho attached much value 
to them, and promised that the faitliful Sikh .should 
he cared for. Thus closed the month of A])ril at 
FmbaJIa. 

Nor did the aspect of affairs brighten with the month 
of May. Fires were more frequent ; the bearing of 
the sepoys more disrespectful and insubordinate. The 
officers at the depot renewed their remonstrances, but 
they were denounced as alarmists, and even taunted 
with a wish to avoid the depot-duty, and to get away to 
the hills, or back to their homes or regimental messes. 
Louder and deeper the while grew the rumblings that 
portended the approaching convulsion. 

Yet Lmballa was not to be the scene of the explo- 
sion itself. 

Meeeut, the largest station in India, the strongest 
in European troops of all arms-scarcely excepting 
Pesharvur— and, consequently, the least likely to be the 
scene of any native emeute, was destined to witness an 
outbreak without parallel in the past history of Tmlia. 
Meerut was to be the crater from which, with lava- 
force, the long-gathering and pent-up stream of mutiny 
was to burst forth and desolate the North-west. The 
troops at this station were the 6th Dragoon Guards 
(Carabineers), under Colonel H. Richmond Jones ■ the 
1st battalion of H. M. 60th Rifles, mider Colonel John 
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Jones ; a troop of horse-artillery, under Major Tombs ; 
a company of foot-artillery and light field-battery, under 
Major Scott ; with three native corps, the Sd Light 
Cavalry, under Colonel Carmichael Smith, the 11th- 
K I., under Colonel J. Fiimis, and the 20tli N. I, under 
Major Taylor, during the temporary absence on leave 
of Colonel Halkett. The brigade was commanded by 
Colonel Archdale Wilson of the Artillery, and Major- 
General W. H. Hewitt commanded the division. 

To understand the particulars of the Meerut out- 
break, the form of the cantonment must be borne in 
mind. It may be briefly described as forming two 
sides of a square, the centre comprising a perfect forest, 
or rather wilderness, of bazaars, some occupied, and 
others in ruins, stretching up to the walls of the city. 
The north side, something like three miles in length, 
contained the European, troops— the artillery on the 
extreme ^ight, and the cavalry on the left, with the 
infantry intervening. At right angles with these, in a 
very interrupted and broken line, between three and 
four miles in length, lay the native corps, separated 
from the rest of the station by a large vacant space, 
covered with the ruins of abandoned barracks and de- 
serted native lines; so that the whole may be -not 
improperly described as forming two stations, the Euro- 
pean and native, so entirely wtjs the one part separated 
from the other. 

The first indications of disaffection were observed in 
the 3d Cavalry. It has been noticed that in the middle 
of March, Government, in the vain hope of undoing 
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the mischief already done, and of removing alf serujdcs 
and fears respecting the cartridges, liad issued an order 
changing tlie mode of loading the rifle, requiring the 
rnatives to break off with their fingers, instead of bitino’ 
the end of the cartridge. On the 23d of A])nl, Oolond 
Carmichael Smith, commanding the 3d Liglit Cavalrv 
ordered a parade of a portion of his regiinent, for the’ 
purpose of explaining this change in tlie drill. In tlie 
course of the day, the havildar-major and an orderly at 
the OoloneFs quarters had loaded and fired oft’ their piem 
according to the new plan, without the slightest demur 
That night a rumour reached the Colonel tliat, notwith- 
standing the concession on the part of Government, the 
men were resolved noi to touch the cartridges. Some 
of the officers went so far as to suggest that the parade 
should be counter-ordered ; but Colonel C. Smith was 
determined that, as the men had now no fair ground of 
objection, he would enforce obedience. The parade 
todk place ; but of the ninety men present, only five 
among whom was the havfldar-major, would touch the 
cartridge ! All the rest resolutely refused. The Colonel 
explained to them how groundless was their objection • 
the cartridges were not new ones, but exactly the same’ 
as they had been using all the season, and the change 
in the manner of loading was introduced purely out of 
consideration for their spruples ; he, moreover, warned 
them to reflect in what further refusal would involve 
them They still persisted; the parade was dismissed, 
and the whole matter reported to the brigadier 
The eighty-five men were then placed in arrest ; and 
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eventually tried by a native court-martial, by wbicli 
they were all found guilty, and sentenced to various 
periods of imprisonment. On the morniiig of Satur- 
day, May the 9th, a general parade of the whole brigade,'^ 
European and native, was held to witness the carrying 
this sentence into effect. The eighty-five men were 
placed in irons in the presence of the whole force, and 
marched ofi' to the jail. It was hoped that a punish- 
ment so prompt and summary, and apparently with the 
approval of their comrades on the court, would have 
cliecked the rising spirit of disafiection ; but instead of 
being awed, the native troops wmre maddened and in- 
furiated at the degradation to which their comrades 
were subjected ; and within six-and-thirty hours many 
a peaceful happy home in Meerut was blood-stained 
and desolate. 

The morning of the 9th of May had seen the eighty- 
five troopers of the 3cl Cavalry put in irons and 
marched of to jail. During that day the rest of the 
native troops did not betray any signs of excitement ; 
they were orderly in their conduct, and respectful in 
manner ; and the day passed over without anything 
occurring to indicate that an outbreak was at hand. 
Th^t night there was no fire (the only unusual cir- 
cumstance), and the next day passed over quietly. 
Y(3t was treason abroad that ^ight and the next day, 
working not the less surely and desperately for its 
secrecy. 

On the Sunday evening, soon after six o'clock, while 
the church-going portion of the community were pre- 



P<iui]g lor service, a large body of the Sd Cavalry 
turned out without orders, mounted, and galloped off 
to the jail; here they met with no resistance, and 
f having liberated all the prisoners, some fourteen hun- 
dred in number, they brought off their comrades, fetters 
and all, in triumph to their own lines, where a black- 
smith was soon busy filing off their irons. The other 
troopers of the Sd had not been idle ; ha.stening to the 
bungalows of their oivn officers and others, they were 
soon engaged in the work of bloodshed and plunder. 
Meeting the surgeon of the regiment, Dr Christie, and 
Mr Philips, the veterinary surgeon, driving in a buo-o-v 



that, “if they were soldiers and meant w uo uny.u.u.^. 
now was the time to do it.” They then made a despe- 
rate rusli at the regimental magazine, forectl the bell.< 
of aims, and seized their muskets. Colonel 1 inuis, i »n - 
ceiYing their excitement, advanced toward, s them with 
the hope of helping to bring them to onler, but they 
at once shot Mm down, and then turned on their own 
officers. Captain Macdonald was the first to fall. 'I lu- 
others, unarmed as they were, with thentmost galianlry 
resisted the assaults of their men, and contimual their 
efforts to restrain them, hut were at last compi-ihal U> 
fly. Tire escape of Lieutenant Humphrty was most 
wonderful. His horse was shot down and riddlw I wit 1 1 
balls, and he himself, while on the groimd, became the 
mark for a dozen muskets ; yet he escaped uutouelu d. 
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torrent swept on in overwlieln: 
station. Tie liberated 
jail; the city and the baza 
r their bloodthirsty butcher 
by preconcerted r-- 
tile work of conflag: 
of the souther 


iJingi.ood over the doomed 
prisonoi-s poured in from the 
aars had already belclied forth 

vagabonds, who, as 
c at hafUd to take up 
inassaerc. The whole 
cantonnioiits was in tlieir 
ill the most ruffianly 
■es in the death-throes of 
part of tlie station volumes 
g lip, wliile flames, flaring 

f some blazing bungalow, 

— bening twilight, a.s 
a pall over the agonies 
‘s victims. Long did the 
orgies unrestrained. 

•0 were the Carabi- 
‘I'vay, from the 
precious time was lost Imforo permission 
i the authorities tliat they mi^-ht 
upon the rioters; and when a “portion 
at length reach, night had ekwed in and 
scarcely be distinguisl.ed from foe ; vaeil- 
■ —'increased the di,sorder, and, eventually, 
d .--1 rounds of trranc had 


's and 

arrangement, wen 
jration and 
•11 part of tin 

hands, and here they revelled 
cruelty, and glutted themselv 
their victims.* Prom that 
of smoke were seen rollin, 
and flickering along the roof of s 
shed a ghastly gloom over that dark 
though nature sought to shed 
of those helpless unoffendim 
human fiends hold their r-- •' 

Attd why unrestrained f Wher 
neers— the Eifles—the Artillery ? Far 
scene; and p — ^ 

could be obtained from 
be moved down 
of them did 
friend could 
lation and doubt j- 
after a few volleys and 
wasted on the empty sej^oy lines, the Ear 
withdrawn again to their own end of c 
There, nearly two -tliousand strong, they to, 
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to defend tliernselves against the possible attack of a 
riotous rabble. The 3d Cavalry (with the exception 

of some seventy or eighty men), and the 20th N. I. en 
masse, having scoured the lower part of cantonments,-* 
trying to murder every European, man, woman, and 
child, that came in their way, marched out beyond the 
cavalry lines in the chrection of Delhi, and left the 
budmashes of the ba 2 !aars and city, who now swm'ined 
in to complete the work of massacre and plunder. 


and twenty of them — and others subsequently— came 
and gave themselves up. These were all pardoned. 

The only possible apology which can be offered for 
the lamentable mismanagement of that night, be the 
blame where it may, is that they were all taken by sur- 
prise. ]S^o attempt was made to put down the outbreak 
till too late — no attempt to pursue and prevent the 
mutineers reaching Delhi, or to anticipate their arrival 
there, and to put the authorities on their guard. 

The condition of Meerut on that night is thus 
concisely described in the message sent to the Com- 
mfflidcr-in-Chief ; — “ Native troops in open mutiny — 
cantonment south of nullah burnt — several European 
officers killed — European trooq.s defending barracks.” 
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DELHI, MAY llTH, 1S57— THE AHIilTAL OE THE .^lEERl^T .T\irTIXE3.:ni! 
—THE TREAC.TIE,HY OE THE SEPOYS l-'ROH THE OAXTOKMEXTS— - 
THE M.1SSAC.RE AT THE PALACE AXD .HATN OITARD—THE PLACH 
STAIT TOWER— THE MAGAZINE— THE nER0.1S.M OF LTElJTEKANT 
\\1LL0TJGITBY— THE ABANDONMENT OF THE 31 AIN C4UAED— THE 
HETBEAT FE03I THE FLAG-STAFF TOWER, 

On the morning of May iTth, the sitn rose in all its 
wonted glare ahd glitter over the gorgeous domes and 
minarets of Delhi, to set on a scene worthy to take its 
place in the annals of a city whose streets had flowed 
in blood before the invading swords of a Jengjiis Khan, 
a, Tamerlane, and a Nadir Shah. 

On that eventful morning all seemed as usual. Tlie 
daily morning service of the church was over, and the 
little congregation had dispersed to their home,s or their 
dukes. The weekly guards had been relieved at the 
mam guard, the treasury, aud the palace ; the civil 
surgeon. Dr Balfoui', had gone his round of dispensaiy 
and jail ; the hum of i^ative litigation ha*d begun in 
the various kutoherees, and the hum of native barter 
and bargain in the Ohandree Chouk and the smaller 
bazaars of the city. , Yet all bespoke peace • there was 
no unusual bustle that morning; no appearance of ex- 
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citement among the natives ; no prognostic of a com- 
ing storm ; nothing to give warning of an approaching 
tempest; which in a few hours should sweep down half 
a century’s growth of civilisation, and saturate thCii 
ground with the blood of murdered Christians 1 

xiboiit nine o’clock in the day there were observed 
from the river-wall of the magazine some horsemen, 
apparently cavalry troopers, galloping along the '' trunk 
road ” from Meerut towards the bridge of boats wiiich 
crosses the Jumna ; wdiile in their rear w^ere clouds of 
dust along the road, showing that these w-ere only the 
forerunners of a larger force. 

So unusual a sight v/as at once noticed, and reported 
to the authorities in their several courts. Mr Hutchin- 
son, the magistrate, in the hiitcheree inside the Water 
Bastion, was the first to receive it ; then Mr Le Bas, 
the judge, at the old Customhouse, close to the city 
•avails ; Simon Fraser, the Commissioner, at “ Lud- 

low Castl^;'' and lastly, Sir Thomas Metcalfe, at his 
own house, wdiere, having given over charge to Mr 
Hutchinson, he was in the act of packing up to ^start 
for Mussooni that evening on account of his health. 
All were at once astir. 

Mr Hutchinson galloped out to the cantonments, 
three miles off, to apprise Brigadier Graves, and 
to ask for a small detachment of troops to prevent 
the possibility of these strange visitors creating a dis- 
turbance in the city. The force at that time cantoned 
there “were three regiments — ^the , 38th N. I., under 
Colonel Knyvett ; the o^th N. L, under Colonel Eipley ; 
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and the 74th N. t, under Major Abbott—witli' a native 

battery under Captain H. P. de Teissier. That morn- 
ing there had been a brigade parade, but notliiug ^^n- 
usual had been observed in the bearing of the men to 
indicate a consciousness of the coining struggle. On 
hearing ^ Mr Hutchinson’s account of eavahy troop- 
ers having ridden into the city, the brigadiers ;fim 
thought was to telegraph to Meerut, to know what it 
meant. But when he was told that “ the luire was 
broken,” he at once augured that there wa,s soinethino- 
far more serious at hand than a mere city row and 
ordered off the 54th N. L, being the nearest at liand 
and two guns from De Teissier’s battery, under Lieu- 
tenant Wdson. The regiment marched off in seemino- 
glee, leaving two companies to bring up the guns. 

Mr Hutchinson now returned to the city; at the 
Cashmere Gate he found Mr Le Bas, from whom he 
earned that Mr Fraser and Sir T. Metcalfe had 
30 pa.isod in ; and disregarding the entreaties of Mr 
Le Bas and Lieutenant Proctor of the 38th N.L, the 
ofiicer on duty at the main guard, ho resolved to follow 
^^em. “ I am the magistrate,” he said, “ and I must 

Mr Fmser, on receiving the tidings, had liastefied 
down in his buggy, with an escort of sowars, through 
the Cashmere Gate to th^e palace, to consult with Oap- 
mn Douglas, the eommaiidaut of the palace-gnard : 

-^0 the palace 


to seek an interview with the Kin 


tg, lie at once pro- 
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cceded to tlie Calcutta Gate, leaving a request tliat 
Captain Douglas would follow him there. 

Here Sir Thomas Metcalfe soon arrived, having on 
Ills way gone in to the magazine to put Lieutenant G. > 
Willoughby, the officer in charge, on his guard, and to 
beg that a couple of guns might be moved out and 
planted on the causew^ay which connects the Calcutta 
Gate with the bridge of boats, so as to sweep the bridge, 
and prevent the mutineers from crossing. 

Captain Douglas, after a fruitless effort to move the 
King, and to reason with some troopers who had, by a 
private entrance, gained access to the King’s private 
gardens, now joined them ; as also did Mr Hutchinson, 
who had made his way through the gathering crowds 
in the streets. 

The value of the Calcutta Gate was evident ; it was 
the only gate of any importance on the river side of 
the city, |lie point for wffiich the mutineers would 
naturally make to gain an entrance into the city, and 
the only one at which anything like effective resistance 
could be offered ; hence it was the I'allying-point of the 
authorities. But it wtis soon found that they had 
arrived too late ; the bridge was crossed, and the gate 
already in the hands of the troopers : the sergeant in 
charge of the bridge of boats on the opposite bank had 
been overpowered and cut down, and the police guard 
at the gate had offered no resistance. Braser and Met- 
calfe at first attempted to reason with the troopers ; but 
in vain. One of them fired his pistol at Mr Fraser, but 
missed him ; another wmunded Mr Hutchinson in the 
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arm. Mr Mxon, the Commissioner’s coiifideutial cleric, 
who had also arrived here, wa.s killed, and the strn£.-£;Ie 
had begun in earnest. Mr Pra,ser callcil on hi,s .sowL 
to attack the trooj)er.s, but jiot a man moved. Plg 
then seized a gun from the hand of one of the police 
stajiding by, and shot down the foremost troopei’. But 
finding how hopeless it was to hold his ground with 
mutiny in front and treacheiy at his side, ho sprang 
into Ins buggy and drove off towards the palace gata 
Captain Douglas and Mr Hutchinson, finding the 
crowd closing in upon them and increasing in insol- 
ence, jumped down into the dry ditch which surronirds 
the palace, and walked along in the same direction. 
Sir T. Metcalfe had also retii-ed from the Calcutta Gate 
when he saw the serious turn that matters had taken, 
ind rode off to the Icotwallee (the native police-court), 
•n the Chandree Chouk, and ordered out the police to 
juard the other gates of the city. But treason had 
)een busy ha-e too. That name which hadj. with little 
ntermission, been associated with the city for above 
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I seized tlie Calcutta Gate, and the city was at their 
mercy. The main body soon arrived. Of these a 
I small party forded the river a little below the city, the 

> water being low at that season, and made for the jail, ^ 

where, without any show of resistance from the guards, 

, they forced the gates, and let loose the whole body 
of convicts. The rest crossed the bridge of boats, 
and joined their comrades at the Calcutta Gate, and 

I these broke up into small bodies and distributed them- 
selves over the city, dealing death wherever they 
: went. ■ 

One party of troopers, who have already been 
alluded to as having obtained entrance to the King’s 
' private gardens, must be specially noticed. 

^ Outside the palace, on the river-side, stands a strong 

fortification called the Selim gurh (Selim's fort). This 
outwork is connected with tlie palace by a small bridge 
which spans the fort ditch, wdth a sm.all postern in the 
massive walls of the fort and palace on either side. 
The main entrance to this fort is a gateway of some 
pretensions, close to the bridge of boats. ITntil a few 
years ago, this was a close gate ; the successive kings 
of Delhi had frequently solicited from the English 
Go\*e.rnment that ingress and egress through Selim 
I gurh might be granted to them, as saving them the 
inconvenience of passing through the crowded streets of 
I the city, whenever they wished\o enjoy a little country 
f air. The request had long been steadily refused; but a 
few years ago it was conceded, it being thought that 
/ ^ no possible evil could result from so trifling a privilege. 

1 " : 
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However, it proved otherwise. It wtis hj fneans of 
tiiis very gate throngh Selim gurli that a few of the 
foremost troopers obtained an eidi-aiiee into the palace, 
^ and, to the old King's snrprise and indignation, pre' 
sentcd themselves under the windmvs of tlie private 
female apartments, vociferously demanding of him to 
take his place at their head. Hero it was that Caiitain 
Douglas had found them on his visit to tlie King, and 
had vainly endeavoured to pacity them. 

How, while the events we have described were pass- 
■ing at the Calcutta Gate, these troopers had been at 
work in the palace, rallying with them war-cry, “ Deen ! 
Been ! ” the fanatics with which it swarmed, and who 
were evidently expecting them so that by the time 
Mr Fraser and Mr Hutchinson, with Captain Douglas 
(who had been so severely injured in leaping down 
into the ditch, and was so foint from pain as to be 
scarcely able to crawl along), had readied the main gate- 
way, they found the wliole palace in coiilnmtion ; the 
sepoy sentries and the King’s own guard were iir open 

j arrival of the soldiery from j\[ecrut was expected in the 

that -two soldiers bad been imprisoned, and that a serious di- 

It “ I Owins- to ll,is the ii.ia.Ms 

f “‘Via no socTct of ti.eir intcntio.is, b.rt .sj.oko 

Ti i ^ Mull Aews-wde,', gmn at t/>e Trial „r lie Kim, af JDMi 

He a.kecl, ‘ Who are you ?’ onuon l.is roplvinii, ‘We are trooporsfron 
Meerut,’ toe eubahdar obeen-ed, ‘ Whori are the othol tolet • TI™ 
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mutiny: and the swarms of pensioned yet penniless 
hangers-on of that most profligate, pauperised court, 
crowded around, in utter defiance of all order or 

respect.. 

Captain Douglas, having been lifted out of the fort 
ditch, was carried up to his own apartments over the 
gateway, accompanied by Mr Hutchinson, and was there 
tended by his friend and companion of years, the Eev. 
M. J. Jennings, the chaplain of Delhi, who, with his 
daughter and a friend (Miss Clifford), occupied ad- 
joining apartments. Mr Simon Fraser remained be-‘ 
low, still endeavouring to bring back the troops to 
order, and to repress the clamour of the rabble. But 
the tide of rebellion had set in, and no human power 
could force it back. One of the menials of the palace 
rushed at him, tulwar in hand, as he stood at the foot 
of the stairs, and cut him down.* The Rubicon was 
now cross^l; three Mohammedan retainers in the palace 
sprang foriyard and wreaked their frenzy in gashes on 
his fallen body, then rushed up the stairs to seek the 
other objects of their hate. They found Captain 
Douglas, Mr Jennings, and the two ladies, in one 
room, and Mr Hutchinson in an adjoining one, and 
mufdered them all. Escape was impossible ; and per- 
haps mercifully so, for the escape for a time might 
have been worse than the ^^ieath-blow. Jennings, 
Fraser, and Douglas wei'e bound together by ties of 
the firmest, purest friendship, their names indissol- 

* Some months after, the author himself saw the mark left by the 
sword on the wall as^the fiend dealt his death-blow. 
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ubly connected with the noble “ Dcllii Mission/’ “ caiid' 
in their death they were not divided/’ * 

Four months after, when the blood-stained city was 
" once more in oiir hands, in that veiy room, so well re- 
membered as tlie scene of happy social intercourse by 
many who took part in that crowning assault, were 
stiU to be traced the stains of blood, which, while 
they told their tale of horror, spoke too the comfort- 
ing hope, which the general testimony of natives has 
since confirmed, that those more than brothers, Jen- 
nings and Douglas, had fallen side by side, and that 
those Christian maidens had known no indignities to 
embitter and aggravate their end. 

More troopers had by this time reached the palace 
gate, and, finding how matters had progressed here, 
rode on to that part of the city called JDariao Gunge. 
This had originally formed the artillery lines, but was 
at this time occupied by conductors aud^, others at- 
tached to the magazine, clerks in Oovermnont offices, 
and pensioners, with their families, forming in all a 
considerable Christian community. This mo.st quiet 
part of the city was soon to become a charnel-house. 
In rode the troopers, and soon were their sabre.s run- 
ning red with the blood of old men, women, and chil- 
dren. The budmashes of the city, the scum of the 

Sucli, after a most carefr . inquiry and examination of tlie many 
conflicting’ statements, the author boHe’vea to iiavo been tbc real cir- 
cumstances of this tragedy, in which he lost a highly-valucd friend- 
one to whom be, in common with very many others, looked up with 
affectionate respect ; one in whom was to bo found that baj^py but 
rare, combination, the practical experience of a Chaplain with the 
heart of a Missionary. 
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I bazaar, followed on tlieir lieels ; an indiscriminate axid 
I cold-blooded slaiigliter ensued ; the few who for a 

I time w’ere able to escape, rushed down to the sands 

^ on the river-side, others concealed themselves in the ^ 

1 ' larger houses, but were eventually mastered or be- 

trayed to swell the list of victims. - 

Another party of troopers appear to have turned 
" off to the right, making for the portion of the city 
i between the magazine and the Cashmere Gate, where 
lay the chief public buildings and private houses* 
Here was the Government College ; Mr F, Taylor, the 
' Principal, Mr Eoberts and Mr Stewart the assistant- 

I teachers (the latter the well-known church-clerk), w^ere 

I cut down in the midst of their work. At the Delhi 

t Bank fell Mr Beresford, the manager, with all liis 

family, after a gallant and desperate resistance. The 
young assistant at the telegraph ofSce, who had taken 
Mr Todd's^ place, and whose last message electrified 
and warned the Punjab, was cut down with his Iiand 
on the signalling apparatus. The “Delhi Mission,''’ 
too, was there, of which the Bishop of Madras, in 
liis late visitation, had written in such high praise. 
But all w’as now quenched in blood. The Eev. A. 
HuBbard, the missionary, Mr Sandys, Louis Koch, all 
fell. Mam Chimclur, the intelligent, fervent convert, 

Several of them took shelter in tl’te Kishnagnrii Rajah’s Iicmae, 
whei^e they actually defended themselves for. two days. At length 
they surrendered on condition of their lives being preserved, and 
were carried off to the palace under charge of the heir-apparent. Hero 
they were kept for five days ; but on the ISth were all massacro^l in 
cold blood at the Tank, under the eye of some of the Bkazadas, if not 
of the King himself, - ■ • - 
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•whose position in the Government College gave such 
importance and weight to the mission, alone escaped — 
his life given to him for a prey. The no less earnest 
r Ghimmiim Lall, the S. A. Surgeon, •who about five 
years before had stood side by side with .Ram Olmndnr 
to receive baptism at the font in the church close by, 
at the hands of Mr Jennings, -was almost simultane- 
ously, with his beloved pastor, called on to suffer for 
the truth’s sake, and seal his fiiitli in Christ by dying 
for His name. 

Succours were in the mean time hastening in from 
cantonments : destined, however, as it proved, to in- 
crease rather than suppress the tumult already raised 
in the city. As the 54!th N. I, sent off at once by 
Brigadier Graves, reached the Cashmere Gate, they 
were met by a sepoy sent by Lieutenant Willoughby 
to report that the mob was beginning to get restless 
and turbulent, and that the magazine was ^threatened. 
Colonel Eipley gave the order to push oir to the res- 
cue. He had scarcely passed through the inner wooden 
gate of the main guard, and entered the open square 
beyond, when he was met by a party of the troopers, 
who clashed down at once upon Mm. So little pre- 
pared for such an emergency were the Colonel and the 
other officers, that they appear to have been marching 
together at the head of the regiment. The Colonel 
ordered his men to load, but they paid no heed. 
They at once joined and fraternised with the muti- 
neers, who fired off their pistols with fatal effect on 
the officers of the 54th 1. Captains Smith and 
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’‘Burrows, Lieutenants Edwards and Waterfield, Dr 
Dopping, and the quartermaster-sergeant, were killed. 
Colonel Eiplej, too, was left for dead: but though 
wounded in seyenteen places (some from the bayonets ^ 
of his own men), he contrived, as the troops now in 
open mutiny dispersed for promiscuous carnage and 
plunder, to drag himself to the wooden gate inside the 
main guard ; here he was found by Dr Stewart, the 
garrison surgeon, who had him carried outside the 
Cashmere Gate, placed in Mr Le Bas" carriage, which 
was standing there, and took him at once up to can- 
tonments. The remaining two companies of the 54th 
N. L, under Major Patterson, and the two guns under 
Lieutenant Wilson, had in the mean time reached the 
Cashmere Gate. These men appeared much less mu- 
tinous than the others, and for a time refused to join 
their traitorous comrades, and remained peaceable and 
orderly. ^ 

We no\y^ turn to cantonments. The Brigadier, on 
despatching the 54th K I to the city, made such 
arrangements as were possible for the safety of the 
station. Picquets were thrown out to guard against 
suip>rise, the ammunition of the remaining guns 
packed up ready for use, and the horses ordered to 
be kept harnessed. The guard of the powder-maga- 
zine was strengthened from its usual complement of 
twenty men under a native oflficer, to a subaltern's 
guard of a hundred men. 

* This, the main powder - magazine, must not he confounded 
with .Expense Magazine, inside the city wails, which was subsequently 
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Firing was soon heard in the cityj then came rolling 
up that humming sound, like distant tlnuider, which 
told of a multitude in commotion ; and flames were 
, soon seen rising up from different jm-ts of the city, 
especially in the quarter where Government offices and 
private houses stood. An hour had scarcely elapsed 
since Colonel Kipleyhad marched off at the head of his 
regiment, when he was brought back by Dr Stewart, 
mortally wounded, telling the tale of treason, and report- 
ing that every other officer of the regiment was killed* 
This disclosed to the brigadier the nature and extent 
of the danger. The “ assembly " was sounded for the 
38th and 7-ith, and the remaining artillery ; for these, 
whether true or false, were his only stay. To show 
mistrust at such a moment would have been, to 
say the least, impolitic, if not fatal. The call was 
obeyed slowly, and with seeming reluctance j in time, 
however, artillery and infantry turned out, and the 

blown np. This magazine was above two miles ontaido the city walls 
on the river bank to the rear of cantonmenis, ami contained at that 
time considerably more than 1000 barrels of powticr; whereas in the 
Ji^xpense lATagazino there wore not above lifty barrels-^- just enough for 
current use m making up ammunition. ‘ 

It is interesting to notice the alnio.st prophetic warning of that 
great Indian general. Sir Charles Napier, regarding the city maga- 
zmo, winch, at the time ho visited Delhi, in 1840, was the only one. 
Among other objections to such an arrangement ho urged— ‘‘‘It is 
Without defence, beyond what a guard of hf ty men oifers ; mid its gates 
are so weak that a mob couj^d push them in. 1 tlicroforo think a 
powder-magazine should bo built in a safe place, . in a suit 

able position near the insffovernment, p. 40. To that 

Buggestion tho main Magazine on tho river bank owed its existence. 

^appily this was not quite true; Lieutenants Dutlcr and Osborn, 
and Ensign Angelo, escaped, the former, however, not without a severe 
wound, in the head. 
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parade was formed. The brigadier went down the 
lines mth his brigade-major, Captain Mcoll, and, ad- 
dressing the men, pointed out to them the enormity 
of their crime ■ — sepoys proving false to their salt ! 
By some , his address was received in sullen silence, by 
others with loud professions of loyalty and devotion. 
While he was in the act of addressing them, Oaptaiii 
Wallace, officer of the week on station duty, arrived 
from the city with a request for reinforcements. Now 
was the moment to test the men and try their mettle. 

Who umild volunteer ? Of the 38th not a man 
moved ; the 74th came forward en masse ! They were 
only about 240 strong, the rest having been distributed 
in detachments over cantonments : however, Major 
Abbott at once put himself at their head and marched 
down, taking with him two more guns under Lieuten- 
ant Aislabie. 

It now became evident that a great crisis was at 
hand.*- W?iile throwing wdiat troops he could spare 
into the, city, it became necessary for the brigadier to 
provide still further against the possibility of an attack 
on cantonments. Every one at all acquainted wdth 
Delhi knows well the round castellated building crown- 
ing\the ridge that separates the cantonments from the 
city; tliis Flag-staff Towee, as it was called, was fixed 
on as the only post at all capable of defence. Here it 
might be possible to hold oiit %r a few hours at least, 
provided no guns were brought against them ; still, 
with no vsupply of water, no provisions at hand, nor 
any means of cooking, it would be a forlorn hope. 



TUB GENERAL RALLYING -PO INT. 

Here, however, it was decided that all the ladies and 
families of the station, witli the many fugitives who 
were already flocking in from the civil lines ami the 
^city, should collect together j for weak and exposed 
as the position was, there was every reason to hope 
that, with so strong a European force near at hand at 
Meeiut, only a few hour's could elapse before they 
would be extricated. Here, therefore, they took up 
their position. 

Among the first who had arrived was Mr Le Bas, the 
judge ; he had gorre down from Sir T. Metcalfe's house, 
where he lived, to the Cashmere Gate immediately ori 
hearing of the disturbance ; but finding it impossible 
to work his way through the riotous crowd, had passed 
out through the postern-gate adjoining the kirteheree 
at the Water Bastion, walked up along the sand to 
Metcalfe s house, and, after making a few arrangements, 
jomed the cantonmerrt party at the Flag-staff Tower. 
Dr Balfour, the civil sm-geon, with his sister-in-law. 
Miss Smith, and a sick friend, Mr M'Whirter, of the 
civil service; Mr Wagentrieber, with his wife and 
childien , Lieutenant Thomason, of the scttlenieut snr- 
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aturOj witliont its final catastrophe.^* I shall never 
forget that scene/* says Mr Le Bas : ofificers, ladies, 
children, ayahs, and other servants, were crowded in 
and about the tower. Carriages and horses were stand- ^ 
ing close by; the heat was very great. Most of the 
children were crying; and no wonder, for they were 
hungry, thirsty, uncomfortable, and frightened Many 
of the ladies were in a state of great despondency ; 
some, however, were as cool and collected as possible, 
never shedding a tear or uttering a complaint. Here 
an oflicer was haranguing the sepoys, and endeavour- 
ing to persuade them to do theii* duty ; there, an 
anxious group was gathering round the brigadier, 
consulting and discussing.” 

There now only remained two guns at De Teissier’s 
Battery, and the SSth N. L, with a few of the 74th 
N. I. The two guns had been placed in front of the 
Flag-staff Tower so as to sweep the road, which, 
branching* off the main road, comes straight up the 
ascent, and also taking in flank the main road itself 
into cantonments. On the ridge along the right flank, 
about a couple of hundred of the SSth N. I., and some 
of the 74th N. I, were placed, and the Christian band- 
boys of the native corps were collected together close 
around the tower, vdth spare arms and ammunition 
brought from the regimental magazines placed in their 
hands ; while a further sup|Iy was stored inside the 
building ready for use. It was noticed that about tliirty 
or forty of the rifle company of the SSth were constantly 
mixing themselves up among the gunners to prevent 
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the guns being worked. As a watch upon these 
worthies, two or three of the gentlemen inside placed 
themselves on the top of the tower, and, braving the 
^scorching rays of the siin, stood, musket in hand, ready 
to shoot down the first man who inteiibred with the 
gunners, or made any attack upon thc^ officers. Inside 
the tower might be seen ladies, whose fair fingers a few 
hours before were employed in the peaceful avocations 
of domestic life, now busy unfostening cartridges 1 
One lady, Miss Smith, the sister- in4aw of Dr Balfour, 
who had but lately left a bed of sickness, and was still 
partially disabled by a fractured arm, nobly forgot 
her weakness and the immunities of her sex in those 
trying hours, and was foremost in this work of pre- 
paration. 

As the day advanced, anxiety increased ; all thoughts 
were turned towards Meerut, for the bearing of the 
sepoys was perceptibly changing. It was becoming 
too clear that in any attack they would join their 
brethren against their European masters, even if they 
did not commence the attack themselves. A fine brave 
young fellow, a nephew of Mr Marshall tlie merchant, 
offered to ride to Meerut for succour. Brigadier Graves 
at once mounted him, and gave him a letter to Gemuul 
Hewitt • but he only got as far as the nullah by the 
side of the powder-magazine, when the 38th men on 
guard there shot Mm d<fwn when in the act of ford- 
ing. Dr Batson, the surgeon of the 7ith N. I, then 
offered to go on the same errand, disguised as a native ; 
and with his face and hands stained he started on 
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this desperate, but as it proved equally fruitless ven- 
tiire. 

And what was passing all this time at the magazine ? 
The European staff of the magazine comprised only, 
the following : — Lieutenant George Willoughby of the 
artillery, in command ; Lieutenants G. Forrest and W. 
Eaynor, assistant - commissaries of ordnance ; Con- 
ductors Buckley, Shaw, and Scully ; Sub-Conductor 
Crow, and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. Such ‘were 
the gallant little band that now prepared itself to de- 
fend the magazine by every means which, on the spur 
of the moment, it was possible to devise, in the firm 
hope that succour w'ould soon come from Meerut ; or, 
failing that, prepared to sell it with their lives. Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe's suggestion of moving out the two 
guns towards the bridge was at once found imprac- 
ticable. There w’-ere neither cattle to draw them nor 
gunners to work them.’"' Lieutenant Willoughby, as 
soon as he found the crowd gathering round and be- 
coming tumultuous, had sent off a messenger for suc- 
cour from the cantonments. This man met Colonel 
Eipley and the SSth passing in at the main guard. 
Their fate we already know. The condition of the 
magazine was in the meanwhile becoming more peril- 
ous. The crowd was increasing ; messengers were ar- 
riving from the palace, demanding admission ; a small 
body of the King’s own soldiers marched down to the 
main gate-way, and, relieving the sepoy guard outside, 
took possession. Nor were matters progressing more 

Evidence of Captain Forrest at the King of Delhi’s trial. 





MEASXJEES FOE ITS DEirENGE. 


favourably within. The native subordinates were evi- 
dently traitors, and were communicating with the mul- 
titude outside. So it became necessary to prepare for 
f the worst. Those preparations arc thus described by 
Lieutenant Forrest himself : Inside the gute leading 
to the park we placed two C-poimdors double charged 
with grape, one under Acting Siib-Conduetor Crow 
and Sergeant Stewart, with the lighted matches in 
their hands, and witlx orders that, if any attempt was 
made to force the gate, both guns were to be fired at 
once, and they were to fiill back on that part of the 
magazine in which Lieutenant Willoughby and I were 
posted. The principal gate of the magazine was simi- 
larly defended by two guns, with the chemitoo de frieze 
laid down on the inside. For the further defence of 
this gate and the magazine in its vicinity, there were 
two C-pounders so placed as both to command the 
gate and a small bastion in its vicinity. Within sixty 
yards of the gate, and in front of the office, ^,and com- 
manding two cross-roads, were three 6-pounders and 
one 24i-poniider howitzer which could be so managed 
as to act upon any part of the magazine in that Jieigh- 
bourhood. After all these guns and howitzers had been 
placed in the several positions above named, they were 
loaded with double charges of grape.'' 

Next followed preparations for that dernier rcssort 
— ^that act which will give to the name of the shy, re- 
served, modest, unpretending*^* subaltern of artillery, 

* The of Bengal Army^ better known as The Ited 

Pamphlet,'* p. 41, 
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George Willoiigliby, a place in the roll of EngiaiicFs 
heroes. If he might not hold the magazine^ with all 
its stores, at least they should not fall into the hands 
of the mutineers. From the main powder-store was 
laid a train to the foot of a large lime-tree standing 
alone in the yard.‘^‘ At the trunk of this tree was 
stationed Conductor Scully, with > orders that w^'hen 
he saw Conductor Bucldey raise his hat the train was 
to be fired. 

JP’or some time matters remained thus, in a state of 
awful suspense. The little garrison mthin watched 
and wondered at tlie seeming hesitation of the multi- 
tude without. Of that hesitation a solution may now 
be given. The King had at first been taken by sur- 
prise ; the spirit of insurrection which he had evoked 
had broken out before the preconcerted time. The 
thought of the strong European garrison of Meerut, ' * 
and of the dire retribution which minlit come from 
that quar^r, made him cautious. He hesitated before 
compromising himself. Messengers were despatched 
on camels along the Meerut road, to give immediate 
intimation of the advance of any European force. 
About the middle of the day they returned to the 
palace, and reported that not a soldier was within 
twenty miles. The old King now took courage.f 
Another and a stronger guard was sent down, under 


* The charred trunk was still standing when the author visited 
Delhi in 1S58. 

t Mr Eotton, in his Siege of JJelMf p. 20, also mentions this cir- 
cumstance. 


. 'DEFENCE BECOMES HOPELESS. 

a son and a grandson of the King, to demand the 
immediate surrender of the magazine in the King’s 
name. On this being refused, scaling-ladders were 
^ sent out from the palace and planted against the 
walls along the main road. Danger threatened also 
from another quarter. Under the south wall of the 
magazine stood the old Christian burial-ground, with 
its wonted aiTay of unchristian monuments, stoic 
porches, broken shafts, and obelisks, towering up even 
above the level of the magazine walls. The sepoys 
and King s guard, baffled in tlieir attempts to effect 
an entrance at the gates, climbed up to the tops of 
these tombs, and from tbence fired in rrpon the little 
garrison as they stood at their guns, and were unable 
to defend themselves against this new enemy. Then, 
the scaling-ladders once fairly planted, up swarmed 
the rebels. On reaching the tops of the walls they 
were greeted with volleys of grape, and swept off; but 
more crowded up. Nobly were tlie guns worked by 
the few Englishmen, but it was all iu vain. As a last 
hope, Willoughby rushed to the small bastion on the 
river face: one more look— a long, anxious look— to- 
wards Meerut, but not a sign of coming succour. It 
was clear that Meerut had failed them. Willoughby 
returned to his guns. Por above five hours had^that 
noble little band defended their fortress. Buckley had 
been wounded in the arm; Porrest had two shots iu 
the hand. Purther defence was hopeless. Willoughby 
passed the fatal word to Buckley, Buckley raised his 
at, Scully fired the train ; whole building seemed 
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to be hurled into the air, and hundreds of the rebels 
were buried in the ruins I 

That a single European should hare escaped was 
indeed 'wonderfuL Poor Scully was so dreadfully 
wounded that escape for him was impossible. Sub- 
conductor Crow and Sergeant Edwards fell at their 
gun; Eaynor and Buckley scrambled over the debris 
of the wall, and eventually reached Meerut ; Wil- 
loughby, accompanied by Eorrest and his family, 
rushed down through the sally-port in the waterside 
bastion, and made for the main guard. Of the for- 
mer, said one w^ho saw him rush past, that morning 
had stamped years of age and care on his fair boyish 
face.^* 

• At the Cashmere Gate and the main guard little 
had occurred since the massacre of the 54th officers. 
That regiment appears to have disappeared, and have 
joined the general looting and plundering of the 
city. TIj^ men of the 74th, under Major Abbott, who 
had arrived about mid-day, remained quiet, and in- 
deed a portion of them actually defended the passage 
to the Treasury against some of the cavalry troopers 
and men of the 54th. The detachment of the 3Sth, 
hoT'rever, which was on duty at the main guard, w-ere 
very mutinous and insolent. An order came froia 


* Ittdia rang with his and England echoed back the ap- 

plause ; but ho was not to hear, or to receive the reward of his heroism. 
Two or three days after, he wms brutally murdered in a village on his 
way to Meerut. Each of the sm'vivors — however, Forrest, Eaynor, 
Shaw, Buckley, and Stewart— received a nobly-earned promotion and 
a Victoria Cross. ^ 
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MASSACEE at the main CaiAUH. 

Biwadier Graves that the two guns sent with the 
74th under lieutenant Aislabie, should return to can- 
tonments ; and soon after the 74.th were also recalled. 
Mr De Gruyther, the deputy-collector, entreated that 
ihey might not he witluftawn, as it was mdent the 
38th men were not to he trusted. Major Abbott, 
however, had no alternative, and gave the order ; only 
about 120 obeyed. Major Paterson, of the 54th, had 
remained here with his two companies all the day, 
and was now piished out hj his men through the gate, 
as the 74th were passing out. Scarcely were they 
clear of the bridge when the 38th men inside closed 
the gate, and began to fire upon the officers who re- 
mained. Captain Gordon, of the 74th, was the first 
to fall, and then Lieutenant Eeveley and Lieutenant 
Smith ; the remaining officers and ladies who had fled 
there rushed up to the guard-room on the bastion. 
Enshm Elton, seeing the case hopeless, saved himself 
by a°desperate leap. “ Eunning up to the ramp on the 
parapet of the main guard, and jumping down into 
the ditch, he scrambled up the counterscarp, and made 
across country towai’ds cantonments.” Lmutenant 
Osborn also, who had remained at the mam guard, 
escaped by jumping down into the ditch, but mot 
without a severe wound in the leg. “ Others, says 
another of the survivors who witnessed it, “ were going 
to follow, when they hlard the cries of ladies in the 
guard-room. Eegardless of the storm of bullets, the 
officers went back and brought them away, and tying 
handkerchiefs, &c., together, let them down one by 
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one into the ditch; and then, having got them up 
on the other side, the whole proceeded towards the 
river, expecting at every step to be followed and shot 
down. *• Major Abbott was escorted safely to the # 
regimental quarter-guard, and then left by his men, 
who, having provided for the safety of their com- 
manding officer, hastened back to the city to get their 
share of the plunder ! 

To recount the deeds of blood which had all this 
time been perpetrated in the recesses of the city it- 
self, would be impossible. The carnage was general 
There were some 1500 mutinous soldiery, as many 
liberated convicts, the scum of the palace population, 
and the budmashes of the bazaar, all revelling in 
every form of vindictive and licentious cruelty. To 
be a Christian, or to have the appearance of one, was 
a fiital distinction. Neither age nor sex were spared ; 
nay, unoffending women and helpless babes seemed to 
be the spe^3iai objects of their lust and hate. Prom 
one end of Delhi to the other did these fiends in 
human form hold their orgies, and glut themselves 
with Christian blood. 

Thankfully do we turn away from the recital of such 
deeife. 


I 



r 


The main guard, the last raUying-point in the city, 

* They crossed the river in safety, and after seven days of great 
privation and danger, reached a village twelve miles only from Delhi, 
when the head man offered to send a letter into Meerut ; this was 
done, and the day after some troops came out, and escorted the party 
into that station. 
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STATE OP- THINGS AT THE FLAG-STAFF TOWEE 


was now abandoned ; and witli the few siirviyors wlio 
effected tlieir escape, the reader must retrace Ins steps 
once more to cantonnients, and learn wdiat been 
# passing there, since we left the brigadier, with the re- 
maining troops and fugitives, about mid-day in the 
Flag-stafl" Tower. 

For some time matters had undergone little change, 
when an accident occurred which disclosed still more 
the disaffected state of the sepoys. A 3:Timour came 
up that the cavalry troopers had left tlie city, and were 
enjoying their siesta, or cooking their diiiner, under the 
shade of the trees along the canal bank, just outside 
the Lahore Gate, after the fatigue of their murderous 
revel. It at once occurred to Brigadier Graves and 
others that now would be the time to come down on 
them unawares. Captain Tytler, of the S8th, thought 
he could persuade his men to make the attempt. He 
went among them, and found some 200 who de- 
clared themselves ready to go with him and the briga- 
dier; but on the order being given for them to fall in, 
they wavered, and then refused to move, saying that 
they were ready to fight against any of our enemies, 
but not a shot would they fire against their omi bhai- 
bu7ids/^ It was now clear that in any assault oiTtlie 
position, not a man among them was to be trusted. 

The day wore on — ^its hottest hours were passed — 
the energies of the little band had begun to flag under 
the influence of the increased heat and the protracted 
suspense, when they were startled into still more pain- 
ful anxiety by the event already described. “ A puff of 
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white smoke/^ to use the words of one who was an eye- 
witness, ^4bllowed by a magnificent coronal of red dust, 
rose »hove the walls, and told us that the magazine in 
the city had exploded!^’ At the sight of this the,^ 
sepoys on the ridge became greatly excited ; they made 
a rush to their arms, which -were piled, but gradually 
subsided into their former sullen passiveness, without 
attempting any act of violence. A further trial now 
awaited them: a cart was driven up containing the 
mangled corpses of the murdered officers.* However, 
a scornful smile or a taunt w’^as all that the ghastly spec- 
tacle elicited from them. Clouds were now gather- 
ing fast. The two guns which the brigadier had re- 
called were on their way back, when the advanced 
picquet of the S8th on the left, placed at the gorge of 
Suddur Bazaar, rushed forward, fired at Lieutenant 
Aislabie, seized the guns, wheeled' them round, and 
with fixed bayonets compelled the drivers to take them, 
back towards the city. Captain De Teissier, who was 
at the Flag-staff Tower, no sooner saw this than he gal- 
loped down the hill, and called out to his men to return. 
He was met by a volley of fifteen or sixteen shots from 
the 88th sepoys, and, althoughhe escaped himself un- 
touthed, his charger was mortally wounded, and had 
barely strength enough to carry Mm back in safety to 
the Tower, f 

^ They had been collected by Major Abbott, and sent up for tbe pur- 
pose of interment. tVhen the army under General Barnard encamped 
here on the Sth June, the cart was still here, with its load of bleached 
bones. 

. t Lieutenant Aislabie, in charge of these guns, galloped on through 
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— critical uionient! An 

been shot at by their comrades, before their 
and dark and lowering grew the look of ma 
r of the 3Sth as they now crowded round : a 
too, was made by some of the officers towar, 

remaining guns; the SSth men saw this 
and began to hnstle the native gunners' 
ordei.been then given to fire on the party 

canying off the other guns, cow/d noil y 
Its effect would probably have b 

the officers themselves, and then not a j 
-onld have escaped to tell the tale. This cat 

--ever, was mercifully averted, and theirs 
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VAIN AtTTEMPTS MADE TO BLOW UP 


the drivers and bring off the guns, but it was in 
vain.® 

The sepoys of the 38th made no attempt to oppose 
,the retreat; their manner was more and more defiant, 
and their language grew more insolent, but they com- 
mitted no act of violence. Indeed, many of them 
crowded round the brigadier, and his brigade-major, 
who still remained behind, and lu-ged them, in terms 
more earnest than respectful, to be off— “this was no 
longer a place for them.” f 

* It TO3 nearly dark when these guns got b.-ick to oantonraonts and 
the mutineers were holding high revel. The sudden tramp of th- 
horses, rattling of the chains, and rambling of tho heavy carriaKe" 
wheels, arrested them in the midst of their plunder. Their one thought 
was ‘‘The Meerut troops are on n.s!” and tool- to timr 
traded on by conscience, which made greater cowards of thorn than 
they are by constitution, they never stopped till they were safe within 
the city walls ; flying, as it turned out, at the sound of their own fellow- 
traitors. 

pother anecdote may ho here added, as illustrating tho native 
opinion of the English character. One of tho Delhi officei-s, on return- 
ing there TOth the army, was siupriscd to soo his old movghm toaUaJi 
(fowl-man) walk into his tent, and still more so to ho.'u- him sa.v ho had 
tome to give him an account of his poultry, which wore all .safe’; ho had 
taken cai'o of them and fed them regularly, because, he s-oid, “ho was 
sure his m,astor would come back.” 

Whth received by Brigadier Graves from that 

which fUl to tho lot of most comtimniling officers during tho crisis is 

it explanation. In the 

middle of April, several sepoys of the 16th N. I. (grenadiers), who wore 
pacing through Delhi on leave from Mean-Moor to their homof in 

aet’reMmlfr^*^®^ brigadier, who had risen in 

their legiment from ensign to commandant. In tho course of con- 
versation (as he afterwards rememborod), some of thorn almost with 
Imw ’^‘k *'^®"S'land or the hills-at any rate, to 

hTi i^lh nahealthy. Finding tliat ho paid no 
Se m tw Tft'’ warned their brethren of 

!ible fot’hL wf w\ they would hold the 38th respon- 

. sible for hia hfe. We have the statement from an aut/ientic source, and 
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Before leaving, however, one more effort was made 

to blow 111^ the powder-magazine. The importance of 

»siich a step was apparent as soon as ever the real 

nature of the crisis began to be understood ; but nn- 
^ ^ . m' 

fortunately the brigadier’s first precaution of strength* 

ening the guards now presented an insurmountable 

obstacle. Every attempt to get inside was in vain ; 

the guard at once suspected the object, and had now^ 

too deep a personal interest in securing its contents to 

give a chance of destroying them. And so the magazine, 

with its vast stores of po'wder, was of necessity left in 

their hands. All the ammunition, however, which had 

been collected in the Flag-staff Tower was drenched 

with waterj and thus rendered useless. 

It was now nearly sunset. All had dispersed, in 
caniages and buggies, on horseback and on foot, some 
hoping to reach Meerut, others Kurnaul. The Brigadier, 
Captain Mcoll, and Dr Stewart alone remained, and 
they no^ resolved to follow : all hope of holding the 
place was gone, and every moment^s delay needlessly 
hazarded their lives. Humours too were coming up 
that the troopers, having completed their repast and 
refreshed themselves, meditated a visit to cantonments ; 
indeed, two or three were seen entering the Suddur 
Bazaar. Some of the sepoys still crowded round, and 
said they would retire with the brigadier : he deter- 
mined on one more effort to^rally them, and sounded 
'Hhe assembly : but it was to no purpose ; only one 

mention it as explaining the otlierwise unaccountable conduct of the 
men of the SStli on this occasion. 
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PERILS OP THE RETREAT. 


mmi ^ of tlie 74th K I, came forward, and lie never 
left them. Poor Colonel Eipley, who still lay there, 
lingering on in hopeless agony, was placed in h 
doolee and consigned to some bearers to be carried to 
*kiirnaiil,f and then nothing more remained to be 
done. Brigadier Graves, Captain Nicoll, and Dr 
Stewart mounted them horses and turned their backs 
on Delhi. 

Night closed in quickly on the short Indian twi- 
light; and, alas ! how many a cold mutilated corpse, 
a few hours before all life and energy — how many 
an aching agonised heart, that morning bright with 
happiness and hope, did it cover with its dark 
shroud! 

What scenes were enacted during the dread hours of 
that night, with all their harrowing details of woe and 
suspense, %Tho can attempt to describe ? ^ Each survivor 
has his tale of horrors, of mental trials worse than 
bodily suffering, to haunt him with ever-recurring 
vividness to the hour of his death. Some there were, 
struggling away, footsore and w^eary, hoping to find 

* Besides this man, the six men of the tli, who had boon at the 
musketry depot at Umballa, were marching from Kurnaul towards D^lhi 
with Captrdn oMartineau, who had been the depot instructor : ” when 
they were met the Delhi fiigitiYes, they turned back and remained 
as a body-guard to Captain Martineaii, and have remained with him 
throughout ! ^ 

Of Ms fate nothing certain is known j so severe, and indeed mortal, 
were his wounds, that he could only have survived at most a few hours, 
even if some murderous hand did not anticipate the more tardy ap- 
proach of death. 
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shelter in some quiet lurldng-placej or protection from 
villagers aromid ; but many of them doomed to prove 
that the village demons were more fiendish than the 
monsters they had left behind in Delhi. Here a party,-i 
driven from the suspected shelter of false or timid 
frieiiclship of a native chief, was hurrying on, wounded 
and Mnt, through gangs of manraiiding Goojurs. 
Another group, dragging themselves along, with buggy 
broken and horse exhausted, over fields and ditches, 
through brooks and morasses — at one time scarcely 
eluding a party of vagrants greedy for plunder, at 
another skirting some village bounds, fearing to ask 
for shelter, dreading lest every step might betray their 
presence and seal their fate ; others again, heartbroken 
and famished, throwing themselves down on the road- 
side in despair, courting their doom, praying that they 
might die and released from their misery ! Others 
there were, still penned up within the city walls, unable 
to escape, sheltered by faithful domestics — or even 
by strangers moved to sympathy— passing those hours 
in agonising fear within hearing of the devilish orgies ; 
a few, a very few, enabled to escape, and through perils 
and trials brought at length to safety and rest. Such 
wei^ some of the scenes on which the moon rose that 
night ! 

But lohat of the dead ? Enough to know^ that such 
deeds were permitted by an ii?scrutable but ever-wise 


Providence ; enough to know that they who fell died 
because they bore the name of Christ ; enough to hope 





CHAPTER V. 


PvLir 1857.— Part 1] 

THE PUXJAE BETWEEX THE SUTLEJ AND THE RAVEE — LAHORE, 
UMPJTSUR, and EEHOZEPORE, JULLUNDHUR and PHILO UR — 
MOOLTAN, KASGRA, AND THE CIVIL STATIONS, 

The SEPOYS' HAYe'cOME IH EEOM MllBUTy aistd aee 
■ BIJENIKO EYEEYTHmG— M e ToBD IS BEAD, AND, WE 
,HEAE, SETEExlL EuEOPEAKS— We MUST SHUT UP” 
— was the last message flashed from Delhi on the 
fateful 11th of May. , It electrified the Punjab. At 
TJmballa, Lahore, Eawiil Pindee, and Peshawur, ‘ the 
authorities received it and kept silence. A few hours 
would either prove it false or confirm it — and a few 
hours did more than confirm it. A runner from Meerut 
brought in tidings of the outbreak there ; fugitives 
soon reached Kurnaul, and reported the horrors of the 
Delhi massacre. 

News eeom Delhi veey bad— blood shed — 

^O^lHTOHMEHTS IN A STATE OF SIEGE.’': 

'' News just come feom Meeeut that native 
EEGIMENTS HAVE ALL MUTINIED— SeVEBAL LIVES 
LOST — ^EuEOPEAN TEOOPSt)EFENDING BAEEACKS.” 
“A GENEEAL 1VL4SSACEE OF ALL OHEISTIAN POPULA- 
TION HAS TAKEN PLACE AT DELHI— AlL COM- 
MUNICATION CUT OFF BETWEEN THIS AND DELHI 



92 CEITICAL STATE OF LAHORE, 

— Telegeaph cut— The' MxIgazine taken pos- 
session OF BN .THE MUTINEERS — NAMES: SBIO:^ 

Feasee, ■ Douglas, Jennings, Miss Jennings, 
Beeesfoed, Colonel Eipley,.. '.Nixon, : ' with,' 

mNY,. MANY NAMES, imEUEEED' — . 
were tlie messages wliicli followed each other in rapid 
succession along the wire from Umhalla to the north 
on the morning of the 12th. Whatever there might 
have lieen of vagueness in the first, whatever room for 
hope, disappeared before the later ones. 

Such tidings might well appal the stoutest hearts in 
the strongest and least-exposed stations of India; but 
on Lahoee, where we will first follow them, they fell 
with portentous meaning. This vast city — the political 
capital of the Punjab, peopled by hereditary soldiers, 
Sikh and Mohammedan, from the former of whom the 
spirit of their Singh Gooroo^ and the “ baptism of the 
sword,"’ had not wholly passed away ; while of the 
latter class, rising up under British protection and 
favour from the degradation and thraldom to w-hich 
the Sikh rule had reduced them, and waiting only the 
opportunity to change their present state of seeming 
content and quiet into a more genial course of maraud- 
ing and bloodshed ; — this city, with its 90,000 kiha- 
bitants, could at a word give forth hundi'eds who would 
be only too ready to emulate the atrocities of Meerut 
and Delhi. Nor was it* from the city alone that danger 
was to be apprehended. At the military cantonment 
of Mean-Meer, six miles off, wure quartered four 
native regiments — three of infantry, and one of cavalry 
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THE liAHOEB COXIKCIL* 
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— and wlio could say they were less traitors tlmii tlieir 
bliaibiiiids ? — while there was but comparatively a 
small force of Europeans, consisting of the Queen’s 
81 St, with two troops of horse-artillery and four re- ^ 
serve companies of foot-artillery. Such was Lahore. 

Sir John Lamence, the Chief Commissioner, was 
absent at Eawiil Pindee ; on Mr Montgomery, the 
Judicial Commissioner, consequently devolved the duty 
of meeting the danger. He at once saw its urgency ; and 
assembled in conclave his colleague, Mr D. F. M'Leod, 
the Financial Commissioner, with Colonel Macpherson, 
the Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner ; Mr 
A. A. Eoberts, Commissioner of the Lahore Division ; 
Colonel E. Lawrence, Commandant of the Punjab 
Police ; Major Ommaney, Chief Engineer of the Punjab, 
and his assistant, Captain Hutchinson of the Engineers. 
Mr Montgomery’s own opinion, in which all concurred, 
was that nothing but a prompt, vigorous course could 
save the city and prevent an emeute among the Mean- 
Meer sepoys. Accompanied by Colouel Macpherson, 
he drove over to the cantonments to consult Brigadier 
Corbett, -who, on learning the nature of the telegraphic 
messages, saw that decisive steps would alone avail. 
The» plan at once formed was to deprive the native 
troops of their ammunition and gun-caps, and to throw 
additional Europeans into the fort. As the day, how- 
ever, advanced, intelligence w^ received that gave to 
the impending danger a still more formidable character. 
An intelligent Sikh, a non-commissioned officer in the 
police corps, had discovered that a deep-laid conspiracy 
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iiad been formed by the Mean-Meer native troops, 
wliicli involved the safety of the Lahore fort, and the 
Kves of all the European residents in the cantonments 
, and the civil station of Anarkiillee. 

To make the character of the conspiracy intelligible, 
a few explanatory remarks are necessary. The fort, 
which is situated within the Wcills of the city of Lahore, 
is ordinarily garrisoned by one company of the Euro- 
pean regiment, one company of foot-artillery, and a 
wing of one of the native infimtry regiments from 
Mean-Meer; the chief object of this force in the citadel 
being to keep a check on the city, and to guard the 
Government Treasury. During the former half of 
May, the 26th L. L had furnished the wing on guard, . 
which was in due course to be relieved on the 15 th of 
the month by a wing of the 49th N. I. The plan of 
the conspiracy was, that while the wings of both regi- 
ments were in the fort together, in the act of relief, 
amounting to some 1100 men,''* they were to rush on 
their officers, seme the gates, take possession of the 
citadel, the magazine, and the treasury ; to overpower 
the small body of Europeans, some 80 men of H. M. 
81st, and 70 of the artillery — not above 150 in all; 
and to fire an empty hospital in the deserted lines at 
Anarkullee, close by, as a signal to their comrades at 
Mean-Meer that their plot had succeeded. The rise 
was then to become general in cantonments, the guns 
-to be seized, the central jail forced, its 2000 prisoners 
liberated, and a promiscuous massacre of the Euro- 

^ All dotaohmeats sont on guard are made up to tlieir full sfcrengdii. 
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peans to crown their triumph ! Such was the nature 
of the conspiracy, then partially disclosed, and subse- 
quently dlscoyerecl in its fuller details. 

To what extent this well-planned scheme might 
hare succeeded, God be thanked, it is not necessary 
now to conjecture. His mercy in permitting its 
timely discovery alone saved hundreds from the snare 
thus laid for them, for the seizure of the fort and 
magazine, the co-operation of the budmaslies of the 
city, and the massacre of the great body of Christian 
residents in the unprotected civil station of Anarkullee, 
would most probably have been effected ; and the only 
hope for the force in cantonments lay in the possibi- 
lity of the Slst Queen’s and the artillery being able to 
intrench and fortify themselves in some part of the 
station until the arrival of succours from without. 
Noi’j as has been subsequently discovered, was this 
conspiracy confined to Lahore. It was as wide-spread 
as it was deep-laid. Terozepore, Philour, Jullundliur, 
TJmritsur, were included, as it is now confidently be- 
lieved. The 45th and 57th N. I. at Perozej)ore were 
to effect the seizure of that magazine, with its muni- 
tions of war ; Philour fort, with its not inconsiderable 
magazine, and, what w^as of even more importance, a 
position on the banks of the Sutlej of such strategeti- 
cal value as to entitle it fully to the description of it 
by Sir Charles Napier, that % was “the key to the 
Punjab,” was to be taken possession of by the 3d K I 
Thus was it planned, that the morning of the 15th 
May was to see the chief British strongholds from the 
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Eavee to the Sutlej in the hands of a nintinoiis army, 
and the life of every Englishman at their mercy. But 
■we have anticipated. The danger, even to the extent 
then discovered, was imminent, for on the i.ssue of the 
straggle between order and mutiny at Lahore it was 
felt that the peace of the whole Punjab probably de- 
pended ; and only a few hours remained in which it 
would be possible to counteract the ijlot and avert the 
catastrophe. In this emergency the origmal qualified 
measures agreed on in the morning ajipeared to Briga- 
dier Corbett to be wholly ineffectual ; and in spite of 
the jealousy for the good name of their regiments, 
w'hich, not rmnaturally perhap.?, led their respective 
commandants to doubt the truth of the ramoured con- 
spiracy, or to repudiate for their own men the charge 
of complicity, the brigadier resolved on the bold, almost 
desperate, and unprecedented step of disarming the 
whole of the 'native troops of the station. To arrange 
for this coup d'etat with the strictest secrecy, lest a 
whisper of the plan should betray and ruin all, was 
the anxious work of that afternoon. 

It so happened that the gay world of Mean-Meer, in 
the enjoyment of a fancied security, had selected that 
evening (12t]i May) for a large ball, whith was te be 
given by the station to the ofScers of H. M. 81st Eegi- 
ment, in acknowledgment of their proverbial hospi- 
tality. The discovery eff this conspiracy made some of 
the authorities suggest the postponement of the ball; 
but it was ■wisely overruled, as any such change might 
have led the sepoys to infer the detection of their plot. 
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So the ball took i3lace ; but it could scarcely be said 
of it, as of tlie far-famed ball at Brussels which pre- 
ceded the battle of Waterloo, that 

All went merry as a marriage- bell ; ” 
for, not to mention an air of anxiety and gloom which 
the most devoted and lightest-hearted of the votaries 
of Terpsichore could not altogether shake off, the room 
itself betrayed signs of preparation,-— 

For in each corner' 

The eye on stranger objects fell ; 

There arms were piled ! ” 

and every officer knew where to find his weapon in 
case of need. The evening, however, passed over un- 
disturbed, and dancing was kept up till two in the 
morning — when the scene changed, with short interval, 
from the ball-room to the parade-ground. 

Never had such a |)arade been held before. The 
whole brigade of all arms, European and native, were 
turned out, a;voivedly to hear the general order for 
disbanding the seven companies of the 34th I. 
at Barraekpore, really to enact a drama, which for. 
originality and boldness of design was without pre- 
cedent in the annals of Indian history. Anarknllee 
sent forth all her leading civilians to witness it ; and 
their eager faces betokened the keen anxiety with 
which they watched its issue. The troops were thus 
drawn up : on the right wei^e iSie two troops of horse- 
artillery, next to them came six companies of H. M. 
81st, then the native infantry regiments in their or- 
der— the 1 6th, 26th, and 49th, with the 8th Native 
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Cavaliy on the left. The general order ms read at the 

head of each native regiment; the word was then 
* ■ passed for the native regiments to change front to the 

^ rear. While they were occupied in this manffimTOj 
H. M. 81 st also changed front and marched round, 

. , , , left shoulders forward, so as to present a line along 

•’ , the native corps, the artillery beyond 

■ , and behind them also moving round, and loading as 

f ■ they went, tmobservedly by the sepoys. Then came 

i t'*' the critical moment. Lieutenant Mocatta, adjutant of 

; ; ; the 26 th Light Infantry, advanced and read an. ad- 

; ■' i dress, explaining to the sepoys that the mutinous 

: ; Spirit wuich pervaded so many regiments down coun- 

■ ' try had rendered it necessary to adopt measures, not so 

much for the peace of the country, which the British 
could maintain, as for the sake of preserving nntar- 
^ nished the names of regiments'"' whose colours told of 

'i so many glorious battle-fields; and that it had been 

therefore determined by the brigadier to take from 
■ them the opportunity of ruining their own characters, 

!■; should designing malcontents attempt to involve them 

^ in mutiny and its ruinous consequences. The order 

was then given to «pile arms.” A slight hesitation 
! , and delay were perceptible amongthe 16 th Grenafers, 

' : to whom the order was first given; but it having 

been previously arranged that, while the address was 
being read to the sep£ys, the 81 st should form into 

i especially. Theywerc amon*. Genei«l JCott'a 
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subdivisions and fall back between tbe guns, the 16tb 
found themselves confronted, not by a thin line of Euro- 
pean soldiers, but by twelve guns loaded with grape, 
and port-fires lighted. The clear voice of Colonel . 
Eemiy, '' Eighty-first.load and the ominous ring of 
each ramrod as it drove home its ball-cartridge, carried 
conviction to the heart of the waverers— they sullenly 
piled arms; the 49th N. I. and the portion of the 26th 
Light Infantry followed the example, while the 8th 
Cavalry unbuckled and dropped their sabres. 

A company of the Slst now advanced, collected the 
arms, piled them in carts brought for the purpose, 
and escorted them to barracks. Thus were some 2500 
native soldiers disarmed in the presence of scarcely 
600 Europeans, and marched off to their lines compa- 
ratively harmless I 

Nor was this all that had been passing that morn- 
ing. The^fort, with its traitorous sepoy guard and the 
handful of Europeans, had not been forgotten ; and 
there simultaneously were equally decisive measures 
being taken, and with the same happy results. The 
day before, Major Spencer, commanding the wing of 
the 26th N. I. in the fort, had received private intima- 
tion that his wing would be relieved on the morning 
of the IS til instead of the 15 th ; a hint, too, was given 
to the officers on duty at the fort, that, however re- 
luctantly, their presence must %e dispensed with at the 
ball in cantonments, By daylight three additional 
companies of the Slst under Colonel Smith marched 
into the fort. The sepoys, to their utter dismay, were 
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relieved of their guards, and then ordered to lay down 
their arms. Outplotted, outmatched, and conscience- 
stricken, they obeyed ; and were marched off to their 
^ lines in Mean-Meer, there to find their comrades in 
similar plight. 

Thus had the immediate danger been averted ; but 
the future had also to be j)rovided for. Strong piccpiets 
of Europeans were posted in different parts of the sta- 
tion one in the 81 st lines, a second on the artillery 
parade-ground, and a third, the strongest of all, in an 
open space in the centre of cantonments, where the 
brigadier and his staff slept every night. The ladies 
and children w’'ere accommodated with (Quarters in the 
banucks, where, in the event of any rise, they might 
be in greater security * and tlie officers of the several 
regiments were required to sleep in particular houses 
in their respective lines, which admitted of more ready 
defence against attack. 

That night also messengers and troops were on their 
way to other points where danger might threaten. A 
company of H. M. 81 st, under Captain Chichester, 
were posting off* in ehlcas to strengthen the fort of 
Govindgurh at Umritsiir ; and a company of foot- 
aitillery, under Lieutenant Hildebrand, to occupy *the 
fort at Philour ; while a messenger was hastening to 
Ferozepore to apprise Brigadier Innes of the clanger, 
another to Mooltan to put Major Hamilton, the Com- 
missioner, on his guard, and a third to Major Lake to 


secure Kangra. 




Native carts. 
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But tlie die was cast at Lahore ; the disarming 
there was the first move in the game which saved the 
Punjab — if not India. With Lahore seized, the fort 
mastered, the European troops surrounded and power- 
less, the whole Punjab must have gone, and perhaps"*^ 
all India, for a time ; but with the sepoys disarmed, 
the fort safe, and the Europeans free, Government had 
the mastery, which from that hour it was never to 
lose. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Most providential was it that the Lahore brigade 
was at this crisis under the command of such an officer 
as Colonel Stuart Corbett. Seven-and-tliirty yea.rs of 
active life iii India had given him such an insight into 
the native character as to enable him to estimate 
rightly the impending danger, without having robbed 
him of that vigour of body and energy of mind which 
were needed to cope with such a difficulty. Happy, 
too, was he in possessing that rarest of gifts in India, a 
courage, not so much to face an enemy in the field, as 
to brave the censure of some secretarial pen twelve 
hundred miles off — a contempt for that bugbear of so 
many Indian officials, the fear of responsibility ; for 
thus only was Brigadier Corbett enabled to meet the 
emergency, and to rise mth the crisis. Happily also he 
had ill the chief civil authority at hand, one every way 
fitted to counsel, and prepared to share the conse- 
quences of prompt, vigoronf4» measures. In Mr Mont- 
gomery lie found no '' timorous counsels none of that 
perplexing interference for which some politicals have 
obtained an unenviable notoriety at the pen of many a 
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gallant soldier; but one ready to play his part in that 
struggle as became an Englishman and a Christian. 

Scarcely less important than the fort at Lahore was 
^that of Govindgurh at Umeitsue. Its real value did 
not consist in its occupying any commanding* position 
in a military point of view, or in eontainiiig any crrse- 
nal liiie Philour and Eerozepore, nor in its strength of 
construction, thongh that has obtained for it a Euro- 
pean reputation — but in its national religious charac- 
ter, The possession of it, like the posses>sion of the 
famed Koh-i-noor, carried with it the talismanic pledge 
of power. If this fort, sacred from its proximity to. 
their holy city, named after their warrior Goor<^ 
(Govind Singh), and rich in traditions and relics of 
their race and faith, had once been wrested from our 
hands, the prestige of the English name would have 
been imperilled in the eyes of the whole Sikh people ; 
our thhal (good fortune) would have been dimmed ; and 
in the belief that our rule was really passing away, the 
khalsa •• might have risen to make common cause with 
the Poorbeah, whether hated Mohammedan or de- 
spised Hhidoo, in expelling a common enemy who had 
humbled them all, but whom Heaven itself now seemed 
to be deserting. All this was involved in the safety Qf 
Govindgurh. 

The foice m and the adjacent cantonment 

was but small One company of European artillery, 
under Captain Macleod, occupied the fort, the guards 

jjterally means the elect or chomi, a title of honour 
1 they conquered the Punjab. 
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l 3 emg supplied by a detachment of the 59th ,N. X from 
the station, where also was a company of foot-artillery 
(native), and a light field-battery. It has been men- 
tioned already that the Lahore authorities included 
the strengthening of Govindgurh in the measures so ^ 
promptly decided upon on the memorable 12th of May. 
Tile company of H. M. 81st, despatched by the briga- 
dier in ekkas under Captain Chichester, entered the fort 
before daylight, accomplishing the intervening thirty 
miles in a single night ; and for its greater security, 
the company of European artillery destined for Phil- 
bur was detained by the Umritsur authorities, while 
&plaxn Waddy's battery was moved from cantonments 
within the fort walls ; and Govindgurh was safe.^'* 

But the city of Umritsur, with its vast population, 

, continued, and not without cause, to be for some time 
an object of great anxiety. Here the Sikhs greatly 
preponderated ; and the Mohammedans, though forni- 

^ The 59th Eegiment N. I. has, perhaps, less than any other regi- 
ment ill the Punjab, excepting the noble 21st N. I. at Peshawur, 
fallen under suspicion ; and their conduct then axad subsequently, as 
we shall have occasion to show, proves that, however much they might 
have been tami>ered with by emissaries of sedition, the spirit of dis- 
affection had spread but little in their ranks. The cartridge grievance 
having been explained to them by their officers, and its falseness ex- 
posed before their eyes by a committee of their own men apjjointed to 
examine and test the suspected cartridges, their fears and doubts were, 
as they said, wholly removed ; and their conduct generally was de- 
corous and quiet. On the night of the 14th there was an alarm that 
the disarmed sepoys at Lahore had risen, and were marching down on 
Umritsur. A small force, consisting a detachment of the 59th N.I., 
with some civil mwars (troopers) and police, “was sent out on the Lahore 
road to oppose them, and the ladies and children retired for the night 
into the fori. The alarm, however, proved to be false, and the station 
resumed its usual quiet. 
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mg a powerful body, could without much difficulty 
he kejit under by their more numerous rivals In 
such a population the embers of religious animosity 
_^we continually smouldering ; and the true policy at 
' such a crisis was to prevent theii- being entirely es- 
tmg-mshed, and at the same time to guard against 
their bursting out into open flame. In their jkous 
nvaliy lay our security. To keep the two classes 
thus m mutual check— to counterbalance race by race, 
and creed by creed— was the great aim of the Deputy- 
Coninussioner, Mr P. Cooper, on whom the duty de- 
volved His tact and energy commanded the success 
t ey - esemd His great personal influence and.;»n- 
remittmg exertions secured the co-operation of the 
leaders of both classes without shaking the confidence 
of either ; and thus the peace of the city of Umritsur 
was undisturbeA 

Peeozepoee, the largest arsenal in Upper India, had 
not been overlooked in the Lahore Council" An ex- 
press had been at once sent ofl^to apprise Brigadier Innes 
0 ^ e 1 C mgs from Delhi, and to put him on his guard. 

efore describing the events of which Peroxepore 
was to be the scene, it may be well to point out here 
the mlative positions of the different corps quartered 

Supposing the station to form two sides of a paral- 
Hogram, the barracks o^ the European infantry regi- 
ment occupy the south end; at right angles wSh 
these, ^ on the west, stretch the other lines-fo-st, those 
occupied by the officers of the European corp,s, then 
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tie lines of tie staff, comprising also the public build- 
ings of the station ; next to these, the lines of the two 
X. I corps, with a vacant space, formerly occupied by 
a third X. I corps, and beyond this the artillery lines ; 
while still further on, comparatively separated from the 
rest of the station, were the native cavalry. To the south, 
opposite the artillery lines, lay the Sudder Bazaar, with 
the iiitrcr'ichment containing the magazine and arsenal 
lying between the bazaar and the European barracks. 

The brigade was constituted as follows : — Tw^’o com- 
panies of foot-artillery and a light field-battery under 
Captain W oodcock ; H. M. filstEegiment under Colonel 
"W . Jones, C.B., with the 10th X. Cavalry under Colonel 
.....K . M'Donnell ; the 45th N, I., under Colonel J.. Lip-- 
trap ; and the 57fch X. I, under Colonel E. DarvalL 
Of the two regiments of native infantry, the 57th 
were regarded with the most suspicion. There had 
been unmistakable signs of 'disaffection among them. , 
A phcardhad been posted up in cantonments, threat- 
ening the life of their commandant. A native officer 
had openly declared at a court of inquiry that not a 
man of the corps would touch a cartridge. It was 
laiowii also that meetings were held night after night, 
at which vseditious laiiguage was used. Of the 45tli 
X. I. a more favourable opinion was entertained. 
Xotliiiig had been brought to light im|)licating them; 
indeed, a feeling of mutual i^ostility between them 
and the 57th seemed in some sort a guarantee that 
they wTre not confederate in . treason. The 10th Ca- 
valry, again, were looked on with’ some confidence. 
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Notlimg Iiad occurred among them to indicate the 
slightest sjmipathy with the existing disaffection. 

Unfortunately, the whole station was in a state cf 
^ transition. Brigadier P. Innes had only arrived on the 
11th from Mooltan, to take comniand of the brigade ; 
Major Marsden, the deputy-commissioner, was on the 
point of leaving for England on account of his health, 
and was making over civil charge to General Van 
Courtland, an old Sikh general, who had been in civil 
employ ever since the annexation of the Punjab. 

It was late at night on the 12th when the first mes- 
senger from Lahore arrived; about mid-day on the IStli 
a second brought the Meerut telegraph, with a note 
from Mr M‘Leod, announcing the measures which were 
in contemplation at Lahore. In the interval, on the 
morning of the 13th, the brigadier had paraded all 
the troops, in order to judge for himself of their tem- 
per ; the result was not encouraging ; there appeared 
to his practised eye a haughty indifference among the 
sepoys, which betokened danger. On the ariwal of 
the second messenger, a council of war was held, con- 
sisting of the brigadier, the commanding oflicers, with 
Major Marsden, Van Courtland, and Captain Lewis, 
the Commissary of Ordnance. 

Brigadier Innes avowed Ms own unfavourable 
opinion of the native troops, but was met by vehe- 
ment remonstrances a^id protests from their com- 
manding officers. Labouring under the peculiar dif- 
ficulties of being a perfect stranger in the station, he 
found it impossible to carry out the plan to which 
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lie Mmself inclined, that of siimiiaarily disarming the 
whole native force, and consented to a compromise of 
placing the two IST/ 1, corps apart that afternoon, thus 
rendering combination the less easy, with the secret 
resolve to disarm both separately on the following 
morning. 

The first care was for the magazine, to hold that 
at all hazards, which was at present in the hands of 
a guard of the D7th K L A hundred men of the 
61st, under Major Eedmond, were to be thrown into 
the intrenchment, with one of the com|>anies of ar- 
tillery; and it was privately intimated throughout the 
station that all ladies and families should he prepared, 
in the event of any disturbance arising, to hasten at 
once to the intrenchment, or to the European bar- 
racks. Captain Lewis, the meanwhile, was making 
all secure within the magazine itself. 

At five o’clock p.m. the native corps were on tlieir 
parade-grounds. Two companies of the 61st, with 
sentries doubled, guarded their own barracks, while 
the main body of the regiment stood under arms on 
the main road leading from the native hnes, to cover 
the magazine in the event of a rush. Six artillery 
post-guns were placed in a masked position in the 
empty K I. lines, to sweep, if necessary, the parade- 
grounds of the native corps in flank ; while the 10th 
Cavalry were thrown out to defend the new magazine 
beyond them own lines. Brigadier Innes addressed 
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spectiTe camping - grounds— the 57tli to an open 
space beyond the European barracks, and the 4oth to 
the maldan behind the Sudder Bazaar — thus placed 
above two mhes apart. The suspected 57th reached 
their allotted ground, and bivouacked quietly for the 
night. But not so the 45th. Instead of taking a 
main cantonment road to the po.sition allotted tli'L, 
they were marched by a straight exit through the 
Sudder Bazaar. Hei'e they could see the Eiu’opean 
soldiers and the arthlery in the act of filing into the 
gateway of the intrenchment. TMs sight aroused 
their suspicion. ; Eanatic monlvies and disaffected bun- 
neahs were at hand to incite them. “ B ugha hai ! ” 
(There is treacherjH) became the ciy. Some txvo 
hundred of the sepoys broke off, loaded their mus- 
kets, and made a rush for the ramparts: while the 
rest marched on quietly xmder their officers to their 
camping-ground. 

The intrenchment had been long condemned ; xvith 
dilapidated wails and ramparts, and its ditch filled 
up mth rubbish, it presented no obstacle to the 
sepoys : on they rushed ; crossed the ditch, mounted 
the parapet, and were within the intrenchment. The 
magazine itself, however, which contained the pexvder 
and the munitions of war, was happily in a some- 
what better condition. A waU nine feet high se- 
parates this from idie rest of the . 
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scale tlie walls, aided by ladders supplied by fellow- 
^Taitors within. 

The advance on the gateway was soon checked 
by a volley from the six files of the 61st, w=^Hcli 
brought down several of the leaders; the mutineers, 
after firing a few shots, by one of which Major Eecl- 
inoiid vras wounded, quickly heat a retreat, and w^ere 
followed by their friends of the scaling-party. The 
traitorous guards of the 57th were speedily seized and 
disarmed, and also the native officials of the magazine ; 
and to make surety doubly sure, three more companies 
of the 61st were thrown in under Captain Alexander 
Gordon. 

But in the anxiety to save the magazine, the can- 
tonments became' necessarily a secondary consideration ; 
for the paucity of Europeans rendered it impossible to 
guard both. Then the very disposition of the two 
native corjis helped to increase the difficulty. With 
the 45th N. I, in open mutiny in front, and the 57th 
K. I. believed to be mutinous in the rear, to have ad- 
vanced in force on either would have Been to abandon 
to the other the barracks, now crowded with ladies and 
children, in addition to the families of the soldiers. 
So 08 night closed in, the work of conflagratioii in’ the 
cantonment began. The 61st, threatened behind and 
before, could not stir, and were compelled to look on, 
in inglorious inactivity, at the fpread of the flanie.s, as 
they enveloped building after building ; first the '' Me- 
morial Church,'' then the Eoman Catholic chapel close 
by, the mess-houses, hospitals, and private buildings, 
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scale tlie walls, aided by ladders supplied by fellow- 
teitors witMn. 

The advance on the gateway was soon checked 
by a volley from the six files of the 61st, which 
brought down several of the leaders ; the mutineers, 
after firing a few shots, by one of which Major Eed- 
nioiid Tv^as wounded, quickly beat a retreat, and were 
followed by their friends of the scaling-party. The 
traitorous guards of the 57th were speedily seized and 
disarmed, and also the native officials of the magazine ; 
and to make surety doubly sure, three more companies 
of the 61st were thrown in under Captain Alexander 
Gordon. 

But in the anxiety to save the magazine, the can- 
tonments became' necessarily a secondary consideration ; 
for the paucity of Europeans rendered it impossible to 
guard both. Then the very disposition of the two 
native corgs helped to increase the difficulty. With 
the 45th N. I. in open mutiny in front, and the 57th 
N. I. believed to be imitiiious in the rear, to have ad- 
vanced in force on either would have been to abandon 
to the other the barracks, now crowded with ladies and 
children, in addition to the families of the soldiers. 
So night closed in, the work of conflagration in' the 
cantonment began. The 61st, threatened behind and 
before, could not stir, and were compelled to look on, 
in inglorious inactivity, at the spread of the flames, as 
they enveloped building after building ; first the '' Me- 
morial Church,"^ then the Eoman Catholic chapel close 
by, the mess-houses, hospitals, and private buildings. 
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_ -cx., oisewnere, the bazaars suppUed tlie r-h.-ef 
- mcendiaries. Tbere could not haye been above 200 
sepoys of the 45th, and not one (it is believed) of the 
oab, engaged in the work of destruction; and so 
cowardly were they, that few of them ventured into 
the ganlens, lest the occupant of the house should de- 
fend his property with fowhug-piece or revolver • but 
they were seen skulking along under cover of the walls 
and hedges, with flambeaux (mmdk) tied on to long 
bamboos, by which they could set fire to the thatched 
roofs without exposing their own precious persons 

ome tventy of the most important buildings were 
thus destroyed. ^ 

During the night, the 57th remained perfectly quiet 
aud orderly at their camp; scarcely a man deLted 

out totfh Brigadier Innes sent 

2 ttat he was •willing to 

ceive ^ the men of the regiment who would come in 
and lay down their aims. The bVlii: . 
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tliat tlieir liglit company had been made prisoners ; a , 
panic seized them, and instead of marching in as they 
were prepared to do, to lay down their arms, they rose 
e/i masse^ and bolted, arms in hand, over the mmdan. ^ 
After a time order and partial confidence were restored, 
and several parties returned to the camp ; and in the 
course of the evening Colonel Darvall marched them 
all into the European barracks, where they gave up 
their regimental colours and arms, in an orderly man- 
ner, though with evident haughtiness of bearing. 

Very different was the conduct of the 45th IsT. 1. A 
few only remained through the night at their camping- 
ground ; and on the morning of the 14th it reached 
the ears of Colonel Liptrap that they intended to 
seize the regimental magazine. When this was re- 
ported to Brigadier limes, he at once resolved to fore- 
stall them. To remove the ammunition was impos- 
sible, there was no carriage available; so he gave the 
order to have both the magazines of the 57th, as well 
as the 4oth, blown up. This act so enraged the 
45th that they seized their regimental colours and 
started off* in the direction of Eurreed-kote, only about 
130 remaining; these were marched by Colonel Lip- 
trap to the barracks of the 61st and relieved of their 
arms. A pursuit of the fugitive mutineers "was now 
ordered. The state of things had greatly changed: 
the magazine was secured, thei ladies and families safe 
in the barracks, the native corps disarmed, and there- 
fore the 61st were free to act, with daylight too before 
them. These, with a couple of guns, cleared out the 
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cantonments; and then two squadrons ofthe 10th Lio-ht 
Cavairy took up the chase under Major Marsden, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, who was as effective hi the 
, sadme as in hiMeree. A pursuit of twelve miles suf- 
ficed; the mutineers broke, scattered over the countiy. 
01 li d themselves in the jungle, and the cavalrv re- 
tmned, bringing m a few prisoners ; numbers of them 
^eie caught by the viUagers and brought in. Several 
were semed in the Puttiala territory and imprisoned ; 

orders misunderstanding of 

manv ’of 1 “^^^e officials, 

any of them escaped punishment, and reached their 

loie fortunate fellow-traitors at Delhi, where the 

armoury soon reequipped them. 

and they received the formal thanks of the Com- 
mander-m-Chief for their .stanchness in so trying a 

ea.Mriine'^ 

fi,. a vast .store of powder. Captain Lewis’s 
fii-t m-e, after having secured the intrenchment was 
0 bring in idl this under the European guard ; and by 

all, 700,000 barrek 

^toTi'ed away m tlie powcler-pits. ^ 

Thus, although the cantonment had to some extent 
leen sacnfaced, there was the consolation of knowino' 
e maps^ewas save* Had it fallen into the hand: 
the mutineers, with its piles of shot and .shed, its 
ts of gunpowder, and its weU-stored armoury, Delhi 
not been re-won under four times four months - 
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We now pass on to the next station, Jiillukdotb ; 
wMcIi was the centre of operations scarcely less 
prompt and vigorous than those initiated at Lahore, 

On the evening of the eventful lltli May the first ^ 
message reporting the massacre at Delhi, telegraphed 
through Juliundhur to Lahore, was comiminicated by 
the signaller, as of grave importance, to Colonel Hart- 
ley of H. M. Sth (King’s), who commanded the station 
during the temj}orary absence of Brigadier Johnstone. 
The following morning brought the fuller tidings, and 
a consultation was at once held, consisting of Colonel 
Hartley and his stafl', Captain Farrington^ the De- 
puty-Commissioner,^ with the officers commanding 
the several regiments. The first thought was for 
Philoiir, with its arsenal, on the banks of the Sutlej, 
some twenty-four miles off, in the hands of a small 
guard of sepoys. To march off a detachment of 
Europeans secretly, and obtain possession of the fort 
without having excited suspicion, was the immediate 
resolve, and arrangements were made for effecting 
this diiriug the night. To establish telegraphic coin- 
nmnication with the fort was the next care, and 
Mr Brown, the sui^erintendent of telegraphs, at once 
started off in an express mail-cart, carrying with him 
complete apparatus for opening a signalling - office 
inside the fort. A ’messenger was also despatched 
to Loodiana to apprise Mr Eicketts, the Depnty- 
Cominissioner, and to warn him to guard the bridge 

* Major E. La,ko^ tlie commissioner of the dirision, being' absent in 
tbe neighbourhood of Kangra. 
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of boats across tlie Sutlej mtli some of tlie 9tli Irregu- 
lar Cayalry, in case tlie sepoys attempted to seke or 
destroy it. The result of these measures will be noted 
presently. 

The cantonment at that time contained one troop 
(1st troop of 1st brigade) of horse-artillery, under 
Major Olpherts (Major J. Brind commanding the ar- 
tillery division) ; H. M. 8th Boot, under Colonel Long- 
field, Colonel Hartley acting as brigadier ; the 6th 
Light Cavalry, under Major N. D. Barton ; the 86th 
N. L, under Captain S. B. Faddy ; and the 61st N, I., 
imder Major J. C. Innes. 

The antecedents of these two H. I. corps were singu- 
larly unfavourable. The 36th N. I. had only recently 
arrived from Meerut, and had shown on their way 
through IJmballa that they had not escaped the con- 
tamination of their late station. Then the 61st N. I* 
had only a year or two before been cxiiartered at Luck- 
now, in company with the 19 th and Mill K I, -who 
had won for themselves such notoriety at Bei*hampore 
and Barrackpore, and it wus natural to expect that 
the infection had found its way into their ranks. 
With so suspicious a native force, the question in- 
stantly suggests itself, Tvhy w^ere they not disarm^ ? 
In defence it may be urged that in this district there 
were peculiar difficulties in the wuy. Here were 
four out-stations, Hoshej'arpore, is oorpoor, Kangra, and 
Philour, all held by Poorbeah regiments, without a 
European soldier^ and with only a very small body 
of Punjab police. How, had the native troops at Jul- 
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lundliiir been disarmed, althongli Jnllundliiir itself bad 
I been safe, every out-station must have been sacrificed. 

I The sepoys would no doubt bave' avenged themselves 

^ on their defenceless ofiicers for the dishonour done to ^ 

I their hliaibimds. In such a condition it was not safe 

I to resort to so summary a step, and therefore the only 

I course open to the Jullundhur authorities was to adopt 

precautionary measuzm 

These will be understood by a reference to the j)ositxon 
of cantonments. The cavalry lines were at the extreme 
right of cantonments ; next to them came the artillery, 
with the 36th N". I. completing the line ; and the Euro- 
pean barracks at right angles, forming the left flank, 
while the lines of the 61 st K I. were on the opposite side 
of the station. The first step was to send one hundred 
men of H. M. 8th to the artillery lines for the greater 
protection of the guns. The office of the electric tele- 
graph removed from the 61st K I lines, and 
carried into one of the artillery barracks. The guhs 
were disposed in perfect readiness at a moment's no- 
tice ; two of them were pointed so as to command 
the cavahy parade, two more to sweep that of the 
36th N. I, while the rest remained in position on 
their own ground.* A party of mounted artillerymen 
patrolled the station at night. Major J. Brind, who 
undertook to act as permanent station field-officer, was 

f 

* Against this arrangement of the guns an appeal was made by the 
sepoys, through their officers, as reflecting on their stanchness ; hut 
Major Olpherts parried the charge, by observing that some of the 
guns 'pointed also to ike artillery barrachj and so their position remained 
unaltered. 


no 
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I I 1 ;; indefetigable, Yisiting tlie different parts of tlie station"-’ 

at all lioiirs of the day and night ; Major Oiplierts 
;■ 1. and his subalterns passed the night at their guns, 

; and during the day one officer and half the men were 

I always on duty ; Colonel Hartley and his staff slept 

j ' ^ at the artillery orderly-room ; the ladies and families 

belonging to H. M. 8th moved down for the night to 
one of the barracks vacated for them, and the other 
ladies and families of the station were accommodated 
in the artillery school-room and library. One other 
precaution, perhaps not generally known, may be here 
noticed. The cavalry lines are, as has been mentioned, 
on the extreme right, with the artillery lines next to 
them, separated from each other by a broad roadwa}", 
which runs across the station, leading to the civil 
lines. It was felt to be by no means an improbable 
manmuvre that the cavalry, when they might ^ 
w’oukl charge the guns in flank. To prevent this w^as 
a great object. One suggestion was to cut a deep 
trench alongside the road, another to set up 
de-frise; but either of these, while shutting out the 
cavalry, would also have shut in the guns on that 
side. The following simple plan was adopted : heaps 
of kimkur (small stones of lime formation used^for 
metalling roads in India) were laid at irregular dis- 
tances on either side the road; between these heaps 
the guns could very eaSily move about, whereas they 
presented a formidable obstacle to a charge of cavalry. 
Such were the chief measures by wliich the peace 
of the station was secured — enough to show the 
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c sepoys how little they were trusted, and what awaited 
them if they rose. 

The care of the civil lines, with the public build- 
ings, and the peace of the town, devolved on Captain ^ 
Farrington. His first hope lay in the Eajah of Kup- 
poorthiilla, Emidheer Sing, AUoowalla, whose territory 
lies between Jullundhur and the river Beas. The 
rajah had that very day axrived at Philoiir, on his 
return from a pilgrimage to Hurdwar. Scarcely had 
he got to camp on the bank of the Sutlej, when emis- 
saries from the 3d N. 1, cantoned at Philour, found 
their way among his men, and tried to tamper with 
them. Simultaneously his vakeel arrived from Jul- 
lundhur with the tidings which had reached that sta- 
tion, and the application for aid from Captain Far- 
rington. The rajah saw the danger, broke up his 
camp, and marched straight for Jullundhur. The 
vakeel, w^j^o had, in the rajah's absence, offered every 
assurance of co-oj)eration, had in the meanwhile sent 
in two guns and some 500 men from Kuppoorthulla, 
who were at once placed in charge of the civil build- 
ings, treasury, jail, kutchsrree, &c., ready to act in any 
emergency. The rajah himself, on reaching Jullund- 
hu 2 ?, made over to Captain Farrington the whole of 
the troops that had formed his escort, and threw him- 
self, heart and soul, into the wmrk. To his influence 
over his own people, so nnrefervedly and heartily ex- 
erted in the cause of Government, was mainly due 
the peace of the town and district. 

It remains to tell what was passing at Philoue, and 
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how its safety was insured. Xeither at Laliore nor 
Jullundliur had the importance of tMs fort been lost 
sight of; but the succours from the former jilace had, 
^ as we have seen, been stopped at Govindgurh. The 
real importance of Philour consisted not so much in 
any vast supply of munitions of war, being only a 
second-class arsenal, but in its military position, stand- 
ing on the right bank of the Sutlej, commanding the 
grand trunk road between the Punjab and Delhi. Its 
loss at this crisis would have been a heavy blow indeed : 
and its danger was imminent. Not a European ever 
slept within its walls. When the magazine oiScer and 
his subordinates, at the close of their day’s work, passed 
out to their homes in the adjoining cantonments, the 
fort was left wholly in the hands of the sepoy guard, 
who could at any moment make themselves masters of 
it ; and many a life must have been sacrificed in its 
recovery. Mr Brown, from Jidlundhur, with^his tele- 
graph apparatus, brought the first intimation of the 
danger. Colonel Butler, commanding the .3d N. I, 
took what precautions he could for the peace of the 
cantonment ; and Lieutenant Griffith, the Commissary 
of Ordnance, applied himself right vigorously to insure 
the safety of the fort. The first point was to establish 
telegraphic communication ; the wire which ran out- 
side the fort was at once brought into Mr Griffith’s 
private office; and withfei four hours of Mr Brown’s 
arrival, the whole apparatus was in working order. 
The first message brought the welcome tidings that a 
strong European force was hastening from JuUundhur 
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to tlieir assistance. To keep the fort safe only for that 
night was the great object. With the dawn succour 
would arrirey and then they could defy any number of 
traitors. At sunset the fort gate was closed ; not a . 
native was permitted to pass out, lest the rumour of 
unusual preparation within should reach the sepoys in 
their lines, and arouse suspicion. A light field-piece 
(a 6-pounder) was brought down and planted so as to 
command the gateway, loaded with grape, and the port- 
fire kept burning. During the whole night did Lieu- 
tenant Griffith, with his little staff of Europeans, only 
eight in number, relieve each other at the gun, and also 
keep WEtch on the rampart, lest there should be any 
sign of commotion in the cantonment. Thus passed 
those anxious hours. The day had not yet dawned when 
the looked-for succour arrived ; quickly was the gate 
thrown open to welcome them ; in they marched, 1 50 
of H. M.^8th, under Major Baines ; two horse-artillery 
guns, with spare men and horses, under Lieutenants 
Sankey and Dobbin ; and a small detachment of Pun- 
jabee cavalry, under Lieutenant Probyn.* To the 
utter dismay of the sepoy guard, the European soldiers 
relieved the sentries, and the fort was safe. *}" Within 
eight-and-forty hours of that time (as has been since 

* Lieutenant Probyn cbanced to be with a small detachment of his 
corps on his way through J ullundhur to purchase horses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ii^eemuch, and advantage was taken of his presence to 
strengthen the escort. ' 

t The two guns and Probyn’s cavalry, sent as escort on the road, 
and to be used for the recovery of the fort in the event of its being 
seized by the sepoys, with fifty of H. M. Sth, returned to Jullundhur, 
while 100 remained to garrison the fort. Lieutenant Dobbin also re- 
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discoyered)— on the morning of the 15th May— the 
fart was to have been quietly taken possession of by the 
Sd N. I, and to become the rendezvous for all the 
, mutinous regiments of the Punjab. 

The mommg of the 13th May thus saw the forts of 
Lahore, Perozepore, Fmritsur, and Philour rescued out 
of the hands of the Poorbeah traitors. Their mine of 
treason was not to be fired till the 15th— oui- counter- 
mine was sprung two days before. 

We now turn to Mooman. The evening of the 13th 
had not yet closed in when the express messenger 
arnved from Lahore, and delivered to Major Hamilton, 
the Commissioner, Mr Montgomery’s letter conveyino- 
the appalling tidings from Delhi and Meerut. But here 
coming events had already cast their shadows before, 
ymptoms of disaffection and insubordination had ap- 
peared on eveiy side. “Cartridge meetings” were 
Wn to be secretly held; the sepoys had openly 
talked in the Suddur Bazaar of murdering their officers 
they attempted to make them use the impure car- 
tndges. The post-office was constantly beset with 
sepoys,^ whose insolent impatience for the arrival of 
^eh d^k implied a knowledge that any mail mi^t 
bring them the signal for an outbreak. The senior 
ressddar (native captain), and the woordie- major 
(native adjutant) of th^ 1st Irreg-ulai- Cavalry, re- 

eat .bacl. to Julkndhiir, to strengthen cantoiiments. 
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ported to their commandant, Major Crawford Chamber- 
lain, that the sepoys of the N. I regiments were trying 
to tamper with his men. On the night of the 11th, a 
man muffled up to the eyes came to the senior ^essal- 
dar"* of the 1st Irregulars, and put the question point- 
blank as to the intentions of the regiment. Other symp- 
toms, too, had showed themselves : the sepoys began to 
prefer native agencies for the transmission of money to 
the ordinary Government remittances. Gold mokursf 
were at a premium, and the demand for them daily 
increasing. All these more or less suspicious circum- 
stances, at a time when so much excitement prevailed, 
acted as feathers to show which way the wind blew. 

A few words are here necessary as to the position of 
Mooltan, and its importance. Lying on the left bank 
of the Chenab, it had been for jmars the great emporium 
of trade between Cabul and Cashmere to the north, 
and Scinde, the Persian Gulf, and Arabia to the south ; 
it now commanded the only outlet from the Punjab — 
in fact, the only route connecting the Punjab with the 
rest of the world. Then, too, it had valuable munitions 
of war stowed away in its old fort. Such were its ad- 
vantages. Its dangers were inconceivable. In olden 
tirn^, Mooltan had been the capital of a powerful Pathan 

" The ressaldar’s answer deserves to be recorded. Ho would bito 
anj/iJiiiifi he was ordered, for the fact of so doing would not break his 
caste. He knew ho should never bo asked to do anything which could 
offend his religion or feelings. ^ 
t The gold mohnr is ordinarily equivalent to sixteen rupees. The 
object of the sepoys is clear : an Englishman obliged to carry a sum of 
money in his pocket, say twenty or thirty pounds, would prefer taking 
It m sovereigns to being burdened with it in shillings. 
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province, alternately under tlie Douranee and Moghul 
emperors. In. the city were still to be found some fe# 
remains of its old nobility, under the proud title of 
^ Mooltanee Paihans, and the descendants of Moham- 
medan peers (saints), now the poor pensioned guardians 
of the dilapidated shrines and ruined places of pOu'rini- 
age, on the offerings at which their forefathers had fat- 
tened ; and who could say how they would act ? In the 
district around were numerous Mohammedan tribes of 
Jiii origin, at present degenerated into cattle-feeders 
and cattle-stealers, who nevertheless retained somewhat 
of their ancestral love of war and plunder ; hundreds 
and thousands of whom wanted only the opportunity 
and encouragement to spring up armed— for though 
nominally disarmed, what Punjabee does not know 
where to lay hands on his weapon in time of need?— 
and at the first sound of the war-cry, “ Been ! deen / 
(religion), in Moslem fanaticism, they would have made 
Mooltan their raUying-point. Then again, a'few miles 
to the south, across the Sutlej, lay the Mohammedan 
Idngdom of Bahawulpore, an ally certainly, yet one 
misteusted as dangerous and false.* Thousands of 
soldiers, aimed and disciplined, would have spruno- 
forth at his caU, crossed the Sutlej, and, with nmrl 
speed than when forming Lake’s contingent in 1848 , 
■would have carried the whole country with them, in 

did^mlly o£e night, in a carouse, order his troons 

foZTlfT then attack hfooW 

getMnei came sober repentance or for- 
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the hope of extirpating the Feringhee, Such Trere the 
congers which threatened Mooltan. To have lost it 
would have been to close the last remaining commiinh 
cation with the world without, and the only route by 
which succour could arrive from Bombay or England. 
Our difficulties and our jperils, already wellnigh over- 
poiveriiig, would have been increased a hundredfold by 
the loss of Mooltan, 

And what v-as our strength to combat such dangers ? 
The troops at Mooltan at that time consisted of one 
company of European artillery, under Lieutenant Small- 
page ; one native troop of horse-artillery, under charge 
of Lieutenant F. E. de Bude ; the 62d and 69th regi- 
ments of K I., respectively under Captains Maunsell 
and Nisbett ; the 1st Irregular Cavalry, better known 
as Skinner’s Horse,” under Major Crawford Chamber- 
lain, with the headquarters of the Sd battalion of Katar 
Moohhees,^ some 250 strong, under Captain Tronson, 
and about 100 mounted police. Captain Spencer was 
the Commissary of Ordnance; Colonel Hicks com- 
manded the station. 

The little world of Mooltan was “at the band "’-f on 
the evening of the 13th. Among the rest were Colonel 
Hicks and Major Crawford Chamberlain, deep in con- 
versation on the signs of the times. Colonel Hicks, 


^ The title Katar Mookhee literally means dagger-faced.*^ They 
were an old Sikh regiment raised by RiJijeet Singh, and taken over by 
GoYemraent at the annexation, and retained in our service in the 
slightly-changed character of a '‘^police corps/* 
t The evening amnsement of an Indian station, and the general ren- 
dezvous of the whole community. 
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strong in that espni de corps which so wonderfully 
clung to men in this mutiny under the most stagger- 
ing circumstances, listened with probably no little in- 
^ credulity to the statements of sepoy disaffection which 
Major Chamberlain was mating, on the strength of 
disclosures he had received from his native officers. 
They were thus engaged when Major Hamilton, the 
Commissioner, joined them, with Mr Montgomery’s 
letter in his hand. Clearly no time was to be lost. 
The three thus opportunely brought together at once 
formed themselves into “a council of war.” Here, as 
elsewhere, the sepoy had his champion. Before they 
parted, however, a compromise, was happily effected 
Tvhich threw all the executive into the hands of Major 
Chainberlain. To disarm the sepoys was out of the 
question. Here were sixty Europeans against about 
3500 natives. Of these, the sepoys of the native in- 
fantry repments, some 2000 in number, wgre known 
to be traitors ; as for the rest of the cavalry and artil- 
lery, about 1000 in all, the best indeed was hoped ; 
but the katar mookhees and police alone were con- 
frdently pronounced “safe.” Such odds were too great. 
The game was too desperate ; failure would have lost 

Mooltan. To keep all quiet was the utmost they daa-ed ' 
to hope. 

To effect this it was arranged that Major Chamber- 
lain should have three^r four native officers of each 
corps at his bungalow the next day, with whom he 
might talk over the whole matter ; a task for which he 
was peculiarly fitted, from his quick insight into the 
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native character, and his tact and inflnence with them. 
Accordingly, at mid-day (May l^th) they were all 
assembled ; Major Chamberlain harangued them on 
the enormity of a soldier being niimik hardm (false to 
his salt). The native officers, especially the subahdar- 
inajor of the 69 th N. I., vehemently denied any know- 
ledge of disaffection among the men ; they had never 
heard a word about any ''greased cartridges.'' At 
length Biirhut Ali^ the woordee-major of the Irregu- 
lars, proposed, "Let all of us native officers set our 
seals to a declaration that we will be responsible for 
the fidelity of our respective corps. If your hearts are 
clean there is no fear/’ hTearly every one refused, the 
subahdar-major of the 69 th trying to back out under 
the plea that whatever they might wish, their men 
would not obey them. One of them, however, said, 
as that was "a closed court " there was no use in con- 
cealing the fact that there was a rumour among the 
men that two boxes of greased cartridges had come up 
from Bombay, and were in the magazine. Others'then 
half admitted that they also had heard as much. Here 
was something tangible, and Chamberlain resolved to 
grasp it. He ordered a parade of the 69 th for that 
afternoon, had the suspected boxes brought out, and 
opened, and examined by the men themselves. He 
offered to destroy them at once ; but the men declared 
they were satisfied, the cartriciges were perfectly good, 
and they were ready to use them then and there.^' 

These cartridges were different from any the sepoys had ever 
seen. They were of a different shape, and were differently tied. The 


im 


Major Gbamberlaiu tliea lu-gedtliem to dispossess tlieii 
minds of these groundless suspicions, instigated by evi] 
and designing men, and to recaU to mmd instead 
• the glorious tales their fathers had told them of the 
Company’s raj ; and then dismissed them. The sood 
effects of that meeting were incalculable. In it'^the 
first blow was struck for the safety of Mooltan. A 
feeling of reciprocal mistrust and ill-will was estab- 
lished between the native infantry regiments and the 
cavalry ; the sepoys were chechnated, and the irreo-u- 

ars, an intensely Mohammedan corps/’^- pledged to stmid 

nrm. hrom that moment they became the hope and 
stay of the station ; and them example promised weU 
inLtnce^^^^'"^ artilleiy^^ among whom they had much 

In the station nothing more could be done. To se- 
cure the fort, and make it a defensible rallying-point’in 
t e event of an outbreak, was tlie next pokt. Here 
unfortunately, the work of demolition had being goina 
on apace , time and the executive engineer had worked 
a wondrous change. Ifone of those brave fellows who 
nine years before, had endured the scorching heats of 
00 tan sun f during those long weary months of 

caused busp^ob!*^ pcUtem, and in those days not unnatifraUy 

-- ““Po-h there 

Modtan?hdyt!^'“Xd 

He kept noSeTlttZlrf"- ‘^^^Shtswere in heaven, 
eimplioity, begSa^ be, in ari 

oity, vor^ newVbuSs • he bf ^ f 

butcher was a good Mohamkodan.""?ecrSh“;, 
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1848, wonld now Lave recognised the fort that so 
long defied them. In the fancied peace and security 
of the country, the glacis and famse hr aye which 
Sawun Mull'" had so carefully raised had been fast dis- 
solving into the enormous ditch out of which they had 
risen. Gates had disappeared ; bastion and curtain 
had crumbled away under the united influence of 
weather and the crowbar ; and in the once wellnigh 
impregnable rampart many a breach now gaped, thi’ough 
which cavalry could ride '^vith ease 1 But happily the 
inner wall, the enceinte, had been little touched ; and 
raised as it w-as on the highest part of the vast arti- 
ficial mound on which the whole was built, presented 
still a formidable barrier, and admitted of being 
strongly fortified. Being nearly three miles from the 
cantonments, and having the civil lines and public 
offices close to it in the Eedgah,"j* the fort was now 
made ore^ to the Commissioner. Major Voyle, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, and Captain Spencer, the Com- 

sliop, and, laying his chop on the girdle, said, in an absent way, Cook 
that for the love of Mohammed ! ” The cook was a bad man, and did 
not care a sheep’s tail for IMohararned, so he took up the chop and 
threw it into Shumsh’s face ! There is no doubt^ if the outraged Shumsh 
had prayed for the whole city of Mooltan to be swallowed up by an 
earthquake, it should have hapi'>cned ; but to his everlasting honour he 
did not. He raildlji picked up the chop, and, turning his eyes towards 
the sun, imploi’od that luminary to supply what man denied. The sun, 
to the consternation of all ISIooltan, descended three degrees, and 
cooked the chop for Peer Shumsh to a turn j after which, as an ever- 
lasting punishment to the city, the sun never went back ; but continues 
to the present day, a burning example tS all young Alohammedans, three 
degrees nearer to Mooltan than to any other city in Asia ! — Colonel 
EuwLvitDEs’ Tivdre Jlonihs on the Punjith FfoMier, vol, ii. 

* See Edwakdls’ Puujah Frontier, vol. ii. p. 37. 

t The scene of the murder of poor Vans Agnew and Anderson. 
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points were strengthened; heavy gu„s made their 
appearance in commanding positions on the ^alls ■ a 
o^Vle of field-pieces, manned by subordinates o il 
-agaame, stood ready for use. The sepoy guard 
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1vr u J^onths; and, altogether, the old fort of 
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VM p^hing on a wing of L ® 

■"•mg to follow as soon for Mooltan, loavin-MI 

of the station. “ ““M bo raised for^ 
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safety of tlie station; so far as it was possible, and the 
peace of the city and district, secured. 

One more messenger from Mr Montgomery remains 
to be accounted for— one more point of danger to be 

secured. 

The fort of Kaxgea has for many centuries been a 
point of the greatest importance, not only from its 
position though it is by no means contemptible as a 
fortification, crowning one of the most precipitous 
heights on the lower range of the Himalayas — bnt even 
more from its political prestige. He who holds Kangra 
holds the hills, is a local tradition which has survived 
the changes of dynasties, and received its confirmation 
in each. Eajpoot, Mohammedan, Sikh, and English 
alike attested its truth. The Mohammedan, when he 
lorded it over Northern India, though giving to the 
Eajpoot chiefs aromid a semi-independent power, ever 
held Hangra in his ovni hands. Eiinjeet Singh inaugu- 
rated his aggressive policy over his mountain neigh- 
bours by first seizing this fort in 1809 ; and the 
English, when they (in 18 - 16 ) annexed the Jullundhur 
Doab with the liill-ranges beyond, found the capture 
of Kangra ca,rriecl with it the undisputed possession of 
the neighbouring district ; for though the old Sikh 
kliilladar who held it resolved on not yielding his for- 
tress, the sight of English gu^s dragged by elephants 
over roads and up declivities hitherto deemed impass- 
able for artillery, soon disheartened him out of his con- 
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teniplated resistance ; lie opened 
Wheeler, and with the Kang; 
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the whole range. 
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By daylight on the following morning the stillness 
of the Eangra fort was suddenly broken by the joyous 
notes of “ The British Grenadiers,” played by the band 
of the “ Shere Dils/' who, with their commandant at 
their head, were marching in at the gate. They quietly 
took up their quarters in the citadel, which commands 
the sepoy lines in the fort and the city of Kangra 
outside, as well as the road to Hasheyarpore ; and at 
once relieved the magazine guards, the other guards 
being divided between them and the 4th N. I.* 

The men of the 4th IST. I. had been taken wholly by 
surprise. They declared that their “ hearts were small,” 
especially at having the magazine guards taken away 
from them. Their conduct, however, was throughout 
most orderly, and apparently loyal. Half a company of 
native artillery were also in the fort, but they were got 
out of the way a few days after, a summons coming 
from Lahai'e for them to proceed to Philour, on the 
plea that they would be required to accompany the 
siege-train.-f- 

Thirs within four-and- twenty hours of the first tidings 
of danger, the fort of Kangra was safe. Nor was the 
rest of the district neglected. At the town of Dhurm- 
salif, a place of considerable sanctity, due precautions 
wnre taken by Major Eeynell Taylor ; the kotwallee (or 



^ Thiis have we followed to their respective destina- 
tions tie me.ssengers despatched from Lahore on the 
morning of the 12th, to I’erozepore, Mooltan, and 
Kangra, and the detaohnient that left that night for 
Govindgurh. We have seen how the warning-note 
that pealed forth from Delhi to Lahore was ihoed 
round on every side. To the combined eneraw of Mr 
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Montgomery and Brigadier Corbett was tbiis due, under 
Providence, the safety of the Punjab from the Eavee 
to the Sutlej. 

IsoT was it only, or indeed chiefly, in concurrence 
with the brigadier that the Judicial Commissioner 
distinguished himself : the mantle of Sir John Law- 
rence rested indeed for the time on one worthy to 
take his place — one wdiose every act bore testimony 
to his English energy and his Christian courage. He 


saw that it was not merely in the larger military 
cantonments that danger threatened, but that the 
peace of the whole country was at stake. Dotted 
i ' over the face of the Punjab were small civil stations, 
f . with perhaps little more than a handful of Punjabee 
■':r police to check the Poorbeah detachments on guard. 

^ Close by the native city, crowded with a population 

whose innate lawlessness and disquiet can hardly in 
the time q| peace be kept under by the strong arm of 
English law, there was the treasury, almost unpro- 
tected (so entire wms the feeling of security), to tempt 
the fooMoving Hindostani ; there was the jail teeming 
^ with its convicts, ready at a moment's notice to burst 

I forth and join in the work of plunder and massacre ; 

I and in the midst of these were the civil officers with 

their uives and children, from whom only a merciful 
Providence could avert the fete wdiich had overwhelmed 
I the defenceless residents of .^elhi. The cry once 

' raised, the tocsin of rebellion once sounded, one single 

j station sacrificed, and station after station must have 

^ gone ! All this Mr Montgomery foresaw. While the 
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messengers were hastening to the east and the west to 
put the cantonments and forts on their guard, other 
messengers were speeding to the civil stations, with 
^ instructions as wise as they were peremj)tory : — Send 
in all the treasure to the nearest military station, under 
escort of Punjabee police f Don't trust your Hindos- 
tani guards — stop all sepoys' letters passing through 
your post-offices;” and he summed up all with the fol- 
lowing advice : — Whilst acting vigorously, and being 
alive to the great importance of this crisis, I would 
earnestly suggest calmness and quietness ; there should 
he no signs of alar'm or excitement ; but be peepaeei) 
TO ACT, and have the best information from every source 
at your disposal ; ” — advice which his own example 
so admirably enforced, eliciting from the Chief Com- 
missioner, in an official form, the following well-merited 
testimony ; — Mr Montgomery, neglecting no precau- 
tion, admits of no alarm, and inspires all ^ith confi- 
dence and zeal.” 



[Mat 1857.— Part II.] 


SIR J. LAWIiEXCE-— PESHAWUR — THE MOVEABLE COLI7MF — THE 
FROA"TIEK-.-NOWSHEEA~HOTEE iruilBAF. 


On, on it sped, tliat signal dread ! 


uixxj xcw iiuurfci utjiure oil nis way to tiie mil sana- 
tarium of^Murree. From these cool heights he had 
for the last three or four years administered the affairs 
of the Punjab during the hot months, wlien a resi- 
dence at Lahore, his usual seat of government, would, 
so his medical men declared, have proved most pre- 
judicial if not fatal to Mm. Thither lie was again 
boi^nd, already suffering from the advanced heat, hop- 
pel haps against hope, for a few months of escape 
from the withering heat of the plains, which told so 
seriously on his oveiworked constitution. That India 
was ill a precarious state, that the excited state of the 
native mind foreboded mischief, he was well aware. 
But these were points which comifirnAdl f.liA n 
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in-CIiief and the supreme Government, and did not 
come directly within his province— so thought the 
Chief Commissioner. Little did he imagine that a few 
r days would see him virtually Commander -in- Chief, 
and Governor-General also, of aU that remained of India 
to England north of Allahabad. 

He was on the eve of starting with his family to 
Murree when the appalling tidings reached him. His 
resolve was made on the instant. Hanger was at hand ; 
he must remain and grapple with it, betide what might. 
Perhaps few men in India wez'e le.ss taken by surprise 
than the Chief Commissioner. Carefully and anxiously 
had he marked the progress!^ events during the last 
few mtmths. They were “ signs of the times,” and he 
read them accordingly. The conduct of troops in Ben- 
gal, the fires in the several stations in the North-west 
and Punjab, aU told of a wide spread spirit of disajSec- 
tion in the Hindostani army ; they sourced in his 
ears as the ominous mutterings of a coming storm, and 
he looked forward to a struggle in which Government 
must act with vigour and with tact if the army was to 
be saved. And though, when the storm descended in 
blood upon Hindostan, he was not prepared for so 
calamitous an outburst, stiU he never “lost his hep,d,” 
or lost heart. He stood calm, collected — strong in his 
own resources— stronger still in the power that was 
from above. 

What were his resources? Every point of danger 
was held by men^of mark— men singled out by his dis- 
cnminatmg brother. Sir Henry, and by himself— men 
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" ill wliom lie could rely, and who nobly requited that 
I reliance. Of them he wrote at the outset — “ All ojfh- 

' cers, civil and military, are displaying that calmness 
and energy which is sufficient guarantee that all that is 
practicable will be effected by them f and whose ser- 
vices he at the close thus officially recognised ; No 
functionary has ever been better served, or owes more 
^ to his officers.’' ^ 

^ It has been said, and perhaps with some truth, that 

1 civilians form very imperfect estimates of military dif- 

i ficulties ; but this mutiny has brought out some noble 

' exceptions. Mr Montgomery, on whom devolved the 
chief control of the lower jjyistricts of the Punjab, may be 
pointed to as one ; and one scarcely inferior to Sk John 
Lawrence himself, who, while specially arranging for 
the safety of the northern districts, was really the cen- 
tre of administrative action throughout, and the main- 
spring of every movement of troops from Peshawur to 
Delhi. Those who held the subordinate posts have 
also added many names to the list of such exceptions. 
There seemed to be everywhere a noble emulation in 
courage and wisdom, reflected from the two chiefs ; and 
if* the narration of the various acts become tedious in 
det£^l, even in seemingly trifling instances, if must be 
remembered that nothing was really trifling where a 
single oversight or false step might have brought dis- 
aster, and perhaps destruction. 

With this renewed apology for prolixity, we proceed 

(Jkief Commissioner's P%mjab Mutmy Report^ par, 62. 
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to follow the course of the telegram. It was midnight 
on the 11th when it reached Peshawfe. This was the 
point of the greatest danger. Any delay, vacUlation, 
_ timorous counsels, half-measm-es /lere, Peshawur would 
have gone, and with Peshawur tlie Punjab. Never 
since Peshawur fell into our hands had its value or its 
danger been so great as now. It was the keystone of 
the arch. A shaft here, or a column there, might be 
broken or displaced, and the fabric still stand ; but the 

keystone gone, the arch would collapse, and all become 
a wreck. 

To estimate this danger aright, the reader must be 
content to pause and tali^^ief review of the posi- 
tion of Peshawur and t^tontler. The Peshawur 
vaUey, at the extreme north-west ©f which stand the 
c%and cantonments, runs up into an amphitheatre of 
hiUs, with the Khyber Pass, of sad and bloody memories, 
for Its outlet. Around swarmed tribes of Moham- 
medans, Affreedees, Mohmunds, Khiittueks,*Euso£zaies, 
whose or clans were all more or less hostile to us. 
Some indeed in the valley itself, and along the nearer 
ranges, had gradually settled down into a state of quiet 
and seeming contentment, and might be said to be 
“on good terms ” with their Peringhee neighbours. A 
kght revenue, regulaiiy though rigorously exacted,'’had 
had an effect on these simple and manly races unknown 
mder the former capricious and oppressive taxation 
irregularly collected, un^er the terrors of fire and sword’ 
But, beyond these, the state of things was singularly 
unfavourable— indeed, could scarcely have been worse. 
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Tlie Molimiinds, stretcLiiig along the north-west, main- 
tained an implacable hatred towards us, wliich mani- 
fested itself ill every opportunity of robbery, and even 
murder. To the south-west the Affreedees, a still more 
powerful race, were scarcely less avowedly our foes/" 
The Eiisofzaies, again, to the north, and the Khuttucks 
to the south, had indeed, as a body, assumed a less defiant 
attitude, but individual tribes had been guilty of gross 
acts of aggression; while, beyond the Eusofzai hills, 
further north, lay the Swat valley, teeming with fana- 
tics, and furnishing a ready sanctuary to refugees and 
outlaws. 

In the month of May’"tf57, the aspect of all these 
tribes -was singularly unf^onrable. Never, perhaps, 
had the political horizon looked darker or more threaten- 
ing along the whole frontier. There was hardly one 
tribe that was not what is technically called in a state 
ofhlochade;^ some crime or other had brought nearly 
every one of them under a ban scarcely less potent 
than the dread interdict of mediaeval Eome. One had 
murdered an English officer ;*[• another had assassinated 
one of our native police ; a third was giving asylum to 
noted outlaws ; others had been guilty of raids in the 
district, or of robberies in cantonments ; and each was 
suffering its blockade. All intercourse with Peshawur, 

* Pivnjah Report for 1849-51, p. 24. Such they were six years ago, 
and do not seem to have improved upon iequaintance. 

f Lieutenant Hand of the 51st N. J., who, a few days after the inter- 
view between the Chief Commissioner and Dost Mohammed, had ven- 
tured beyond bounds towards the Ivhyber, and was basely cut down 
and murdered. 
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all traffic -with the city, all trading through the valley 
—the very privnege of entering the mney~-v,-&% for- 
bidden ; the luckless member of any such interdicted 
tribe, who dared to force this blockade, was instantly 
captured and confined, and kept close prisoner till the 
submission of his elan. 

Strange must it seem to an Englishman that such 
a state of things could exist ; yet such it was. Here 
Trere tribes, any one of which could have called to arms 
a force of clansmen numerically stronger than the whole 
garrison of Peshawur— tribes whose collected strength 
could have brought ten times that number into the 
field--yet there they were, irritable, excited, yet pro- 
videntially inactive. they once formed a combi- 
nation, the valley was theirs. Had they closed in on 

scarce a man would have escaped to tell the tale. 
Yet there stood Peshawur, girt in on either side by these 
Mohammedan fanatics, like Corinth of old between “her 

double tide ” — they 

chafed to meet, 

i et paused and crouched beneath her feet/’ 

And what was the actual strength of Peshawur? 
Here were two European regiments, H. M. 70th, mus- 
ermg only /lo; H. M. S7tb, 879 strong; with two 
troops of horse-artiUery, two light field-batteries, and 
toree reserve companies, numbering about 480 men. 
aus the whole European force in Peshawur itself was 
bare y over 2000. Of native troops there were five 
regular mfantry regiments— the 21st, 24th, 27th, 51st, 
and 64th-with a detail of sappers, about 100 men ,• 
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I 

/ 

^ the ofch Eegular Light Cavalry, and the 7th and 18th 

I Irregidar Cavalry; -tvhUe the “Kekt-i-Gikies” were 
I distributed among the neighbouring forts of Shubkuder, 

I Aboozaie, and Michnee, making a total native force of , 

I 7600.* At Nowshera, twenty-four miles off, at the 

east end of the valley, lay H. M. 27th Inniskillings, under 
Colonel W. Kyle, mustering 956, with the 55th N. I. 
under Colonel H. Spotteswoode ; the 10th Irregular 
Cavalry under Major J. E. Vernon ; and a mountain- 
train battery (Brougham’s), mounting eight guns. In 
Hotee Murdan, some sixteen inUes to the north of 
Kowshera, on the lower range of the Eusofzai hiUs, lay 
the Gmde Corps, numbering 500 infantry and 320 
cavalry. Thus it will be seen that the Peshawur bri- 

f gade across the Indas mustered in all barely 3000 
Europeans, while the native force amounted to above 
10,000, of whom some 9000 at least were actually 
JPoorbealis. »Such a force was ample for all ordinary 
circnBistances : it could at any time spare a column to 
bring to order any refractory neighbouring tribe, with- 
out at all risking its own safety ; or, had need required, 
it could present a powerful barrier against any invad- 
ing force from the west. But what was it worth now? 

The eventful 11th of May had not quite passed away 
when the Delhi tidings reached the authorities here, 1 

and with the next morning came the fuller tale of woe. I 

It came to men who read it aright ; to plan, to act, ; 

1 

I 

"" Calculating each infantry regiment at its full strength of 1000, and | 

eaeh cavalry regiment at 500, as hot-weather leave is not allowed I 

across the Indus. * ■ 

1 " . , I 

■■ 1 
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and be silent, was their policy. The first thought — the 
praise of which is wholly due to one now no longer 
among us to reap the reward of a grateful country — 
one as vigorous and sage in council as he was heroic 
in the field — Lieutenant - Colonel John Mcholson, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar — was the formation 
of a movecMe cohimn which should be ready to move 
on every point in the Punjab where open ixmtiny re- 
quired to be put down.''' Colonel Edwardes approved, 
Brigadier Cotton concurred, and General Eeid resolved 
to adopt it. No time was lost. The order was soon 
issued — the 55th N. I to march by daylight the next 
morning out of Nowshera, and relieve the Guide Corps 
at Ho tee Murdan; the Guides then to hasten into 
Nowshera, and with H. M. 27th Eegiment to form the 
NTJCLEtrs of the proposed column. The same night the 
64th N. L, believed to be the most disaffected of the 
Peshawar troops, were ordered out of ca^'itonments to 
the three forts, under the pleasing pretext of strengthen- 
ing them, and resisting an expected raid from the Moh- 
munds ; but in reality to cut them up into detach- 
ments so as to disconcert and crip23le their mutinous 
designs, and keep them quiet under the guns of the 
forts. 

That night, too, a messenger was speeding to Kohat 
with a hasty note from Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholson 
to Lieutenant-CoIonel^^Neville Chamberlain, tlie briga- 
dier commanding the Punjab Irregular Force, who had 
just arrived there from Bunnoo, entreating him to 
come in ; and by sunrise on the following morning he 
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was among tliem. At eleven o’clock * sat “ the council 
of war,” comprising, under General Eeid, Brigadier 
Sydney Cotton, Colonels Herbert Edwardes, Neville 
Chamberlain, and John Nicholson. The Chief Com- 
missioner, too, though at Eawul I^dee, might be said 
to be in the midst of that conclave, for the teleoraphic 
wire carried to ‘and fro each plan and project. 

Here was a goodly array. India might have added 
to their number, but could scarcely have increased 
their strength. 

Tc be united in purpose was felt to be only half 
elfective ; they must also be prompt, and free to act 
promptly. To secure this required a bold stroke — it 
was necessary to get free of those drags on the wheels 
of government, which in time of peace are weU 
enough to keej) all straight and in its course, but in 
emergencies like this would prove the most fatal bar 
to its progsess and safety. To be dependent on the 
telegraphic wire, or the post, which might be cut off 
any hour ; to be kept waiting for Army Headquarters’ 
sanction for every act and move ; to be, moreover, at 
the mercy of the military authorities, who had really, 
though of course unintentionally, accelerated the out- 
breaic by indifference, and contempt for feelings which 
they had tended to excite— -a delay of hours, perhaps 
days, when minutes only remained for successful ac- 
tion, with the uncertainty hoi^ far the strong vigor- 

. * before, the telegraph, had flashed up the cheering 

tx^lings oi tbe n}asier".stroke at Lahore — the disarming^ of every Poor- 
heali sepoy in th| station. 
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ous measures, wliicli alone could insure safety, might 
be approved or condemned, — such delay and such un- 
certainty would have rendered even that Council, in 
all its intrinsic strength, worse than powerless. Xhe 
iron will and strong arm of the Chief Commissioner 
cut this Gordian knot. At his suggestion General 
Eeid, as the senior officer in the Punjab, assumed the 
chief command; and it was resolved that he should 
hasten down to join the Chief Commissioner at Sawul 
Pindee, leaving Brigadier Sydney Cotton in command 
at Peshawur, thus effecting a concentration of the 
chief civil and military authority, and insuring vigor- 
ous independent action for the Punjab. This was'the 
first point carried in that councfi. Then came the 
more complete organisation of the Moveable Column. 
Its original strength* was as Mows:— H. M. 24th 
from P^wul Pindee; H. M. 27th from Nowshera; 
one troop of horse-artillery from Peshawur ; one lio-ht 
field-battery from Jheliini; the Guide Corps frL 

Hotee Mnrdan; the 16 th Irregular Cavalry from Eaivul 

Pindee; the 1st Punjab Infantry from Bunnoo; the 
Kumaon Battalion (Goorkhas) from Mmu-ee ; a wino- 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry from Kohat; half a com- 
pany of sappers and miners from Attock ; with 
Jhcliiin for the reiideEvoiis.'l* 

Then came the determination to draw in from the 




this iiut; xrjrbete 

reached LahU on 8d o'dLe 
single coipe of those which had orig-inally compJsod It 
4 To impart confidence throughout the Punjab, the foUowing brief 
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frontier outposts all available local irregular corps, 
wbether Sikii or Piinjabee/"' as being composed of men 
not- likely to sympatbise with the mutinous Poorbeahs; 
while the more suspected Hiiidostanee regiments were ^ 
removed as far as possible out of harm's way to them- 
selves or others, withdrawn from the main current of 
sedition, and placed among races who despised them, 
and who, however ready themselves to molest and 
attack the .Feringheesv^' would scarcely make com- 

summaiy of the proceedings of tlie eoimcil was telegraplied and pub- 
lished in every station , 

Telegraph Office, J/cty 1S57. 

From Gexeral Reid, Peshawur. 

‘^To Sir JoiL\ Lawrence, Rawul Pindee, the Conimandcr-in-Chief, 
Simla, and OfBcei’s commanding all Stations in the PunjaL ro- 
spoctivciy ; to bo forwarded by the assistant in charge of tele- 
graph office, or post, as the case may be. 

The senior military ofiicer in the Punjab, Major-General Reid, 
having this morning received news of the disarming of the troops at 
Z^Iean-Meor, a council of v/ar was held, consisting of General Reid, 
Brigadier Cottcrtji, Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, Colonel Edward es, 
and Colonel Nicholson, and the following measures were resolved on, 
suV>ject to the confirmation of the Gominander-in-Ghief. 

(Tcneral Reid assumes the chief military command in the Punjab ; 
his headquarters wrill be \vith the headquarters of the Punjab Civil 
Goveriirrioat, and a rnoveal de colimin will be formed at Jhelum at once, 
consisting- of, &c. ^:c., as given above. 

Tile necessary orders for this column have been issued. The 
cohnnn will move on every point in the Punjab where open mutiny 
requirjj^s to bo put down by force, and officers commanding at all 
stations in the Pubjab will co-operate with this column,” 


As such frequent mention will be made of Irregulars,” the 
reader will fljid the narrative more intelligible if he bears in mind 
that tlioro were then eiffhtceii regiments of Irrerjular Cavcilnj, and that, 
quite indeiiemlent of these, there was tile Ihuijab Irr eg alar Forced' 
consisting of five regp’ments of cavalry and sLv of infantry (including 
the Scinde Rido Coiqis) ; these are always distinguished as the Punjab 
Irregulars: besides these are four regiments of infantry, caiied 
ist, 2d, Sd, or 4th,67/L-/<6*. 

K 
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mon cause -witii tlie clisafiectecl mercenaries of Him 
dostan." 

Within a few hoims messengers were hastening to 
every part, carrying orders for moving troops at a 
moment’s notice; a few hours more, and scarcely a 
station above the Jheliim but was '' astir.” The 6hth 
were already at the forts, the 5otli at Hotee Sliirdan, 
and the 3Dth H. I were moved out of that most pic- 
turesque of Punjab stations, Jhelum, for the lonely 
dreary Dehra Ismael Khan.*]- 

From the frontier troops were pouring in. ‘'The 
Guides”— -the glory of the Bengal Irregular Force— 
were no sooner relieved at Hotee Murdan by the 55tli 
N. I., than they were hastening into Nowshera, where 
the order met them to push on for Umballa. Of the 
Punjab Infantry, the 1st (Coke’s Pdfles) from Bunnoo, 
the 2d (Green’s) from Dehra Gliazee Khan, and the 4th 
(Wilde's) from Bunnoo also, were moving^ to join the 
Moveable Column ; but the latter had only reached the 
Indus when it was counter-ordered to Peshawur, and 
the 4th Sikhs (Eotlmey’s) were summoned from Ab- 
bottabad to take its i}lace. 

The Sikh, despises the Hindostanee, and the Slohainmedan of tlic 
Punjab and frontier disowns his degenerate (often uiicircumeised) 
i^oorbeah namesake. 

d* Of these three corps, little more than a week after, the 64th were 
disarmed, and the 5oth almost annihilated ; whilst the -39fch, known to 
be so mutinous that it was thought the poor officers were sent out to 
certain death, were saved from mutiny by their marcli. Tliey for 
some time retained their ar^^s, and eventually laid them down, when 
ordered, in the presence of a small body of the new frontier levies ; 
yet one of the very Punjabee corps who guarded the disarmed 30bh 
was found to be itself partially disaffected in July 1858, while the S9th 
remained quiet; - 
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The 5th Punjab Infantiy (Vaughan’s) were on their 
way from Kohat to occupy the fort at Attock, then held 
by two companies of the 58th N. I, from Eawul Pin- 
dee ; tie Kuraaon battalion (Goorkhas) under Captain 
Eamsay coming down from Murree ; a wing of the 
17th Irregular Cavalry (under Captain P. E. Hockin) 
juo^ing from Sliuinshabad to Eawul Pindee, to sujDpIy 
the place of the 16th Irregular Cavalry under Major 
Davidson, ordered to join the Moveable Column j a wing 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Captain Charles Nichol- 
son, w as also hastening' irom Kohat to take its place in 
the Column on its reaching Lahore; and theMooltanee 
Horse were brought in from Dehra Ismael Khan. 

Nor in the midst of these must Putteh Khan, Khiit- 
tuck, be forgotten. This man, a tried soldier and true, 
had formerly been a re.s.saldar in the “ Guide.s,” and at 
one time a vakeel to the Cabul court, and was now liv- 
ing quietl;^' at Pesliawur. At the request of Edwardes 
and Nicholson he at once raised 100 Pathans, and has- 
tened off with his little band to Kyrabad to hold the 
light bank of the Attock ferry, a post of paramount 
importance, as commanding the only direct line of 
communication with the Punjab. 

An attempt, too, was made to influence for good any of 
the Poorbeah regiments of sepoys who might be waver- 
ing and undecided in their disafiPection. A circular, in 
the ordinary character of native correspondence, drawn 
up by Captain Bartlett of the*21st N. I, then Canton- 


ment Magistrate of Pesliawur, appealing to their loyalty, 
went out into eveiy station of the Punjab. The wis- 
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doin of such a step was doubted by some ; its object 
was, beyond question, a kindly desire of English 
olScers to save their men from ruin, like safety-ropes 
^ thrown out from rocks to rescue a shipwrecked crew in 
a surf — though, as the result proved, few tried to save 
themselves : they who did were indeed 

^^Eari nantes in gurg-ite vasto.” 

Such -were the precautionary measures of wdder range. 
Nor was the safety of Peshawiir itself overlooked in 
the pressing demands of the Punjab. The cantonment 
■was at once placed, as it were, in a state of siege. At 
each end was a European regiment -with a troop of 
artillery ; and the rest of the artillery were so distri- 
buted over the station as to guard against being car- 
ried by any sudden rush, and also to command all the 
di'fferent native lines ; for although as yet nothing was 
known of the extent to which the native corps here 
might be infected by the epidemic of disaffection wdnch 
raged below, yet it was felt (and acted on throughout), 
that ''prevention was better than cure.’' 

In the centre of cantonments is the old " Ecsidency,’’ 
a large harra durree, or native summer-house, formerly 
occupied under Sikh rule by the famed Avitabile, now 
the residence of the Commissioner. It is a large native 
two-storied house, with high enclosure, and was easily 
capable of defence. Here the brigadier moved in, from 
his house which lay on Sie outskirts ; and here, it was 
arranged, should be the rallying-point for all the ladies 
and families of the station — a general rendezvous in 
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case of any disturbance. About a mile outside stands 
a small fort, originally built by the Sikhs, but greatly 
repaired and strengthened by us, and converted into a 
magazine, ordinarily under a native guard ; the sepoys 
were fpiickly marched out, and rejdaced by a strong 
European garrison, and all the treasure (some 24 i lacs), 
with all the spare ammunition and stores, were brought 
into it. These measures, promptly and quietly taken, 
imparted general confidence, and for some days nothing 
occurred to disturb the peace of the station. 

General Eeid had joined the Chief Commissioner at 
Eawul Pindee ; Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, ap- 
pointed by the Conimander-in-Chief to command the 
Moveable Coliimii,'" had also gone there ; and on the 
night of the 1 6 th, Colonel Edwardes, the Commissioner, 
was summoned clown by telegra|)h to join them in 
consultation, while Colonel Nicholson remained in the 
chief civii command on tlie frontier. Eeports were 

* a lie selection of this ofilicei’ was made in the following* manner t — 
Three names, Brigadier Sydney Cotton, Brigadier Neville Chamber- 
lain, and Colonel J. Nicholson, were submitted by Sir John Lawrence 
and fTcnei'al Reid for the consideration of General Anson, as men, any 
of whom would be well iitted to take command of the Moveable Co- 
in rnn, General Anson telegraphed back that he appointed Brigadier 
Ghamberiain {subject to the oonfirmatLon of Government), and the 
lan-^ of brigadier-general was given him, to insure for him, and the 
coiuina under him, an independence of movement, as exigencies might 
arise. ^ Without this, being in army rank junior to the ofiicers com- 
manding the several stations through which the column might pass, 
his movements were likely to be j^erpetually hampered ; for not a sta- 
tion could the column have entered wi Aout permission of the brigadier 
commanding ; and once having enterecrit, the column would have fallen 
undor his command, and thus every plan of Chamberlain’s might have 
been thwarted, and the very object for which the column v/as formed 
frustrated. It was to avoid such a dilemma that the superior rank 
of brigadier-gereeral was conferred on Colonel Ghamberiain. 



1I>0 BAXGER THJIEATEXS PESHAlTrR. ^ 

daily and liotirly coming., in. , Tlie storm tliat had burst 
’iritli such fury on ileerut.and Delhi had not spent its 
whole force on those doomed cities.; the clo.nds were 
* rolling upwards, and as' they spread out on every sidcy 
threatened to envelop the whole Punjab. 

Colonel Edwardes had. asked permission of the Chief 
Oonimissioner to raise- some Mooltaiiee horse from 
among his old friends of the Dhera-Jat, and before he 
left for llawiil Piiiclee a joint appeal to the khans from 
Colonel Edwardes and Colonel iNicholson (whose friends 
they vrere no less), went off to raise 1000 men, and 
two days after the permission was extended to 2000. 
Still matters grew darker; the Pathans held aloof, the 
frontier tribes were qnieC but were evidently looking 
on in no apathetic silence, and a gloom was settling 
aroiimi ■ • . 

We have said that the Peshawur brigade was ample 
for all ordinary circumstances. While it reiitaiiied true 
to itself, it could cope vdth any foe from without ; but 
now it Vv'-as to be tested against itself. The withdrawal 
of II. 31 27th to the Jloveable Column had reduced 
the European force to little more than 2000; the 
Guide Corps,” the best and most reliable of the 
native troops, had crossed the Indus; so that tl/fere 
vrere about 9000 Poorbeahs, probably ail more or less 
disaffected, against a mere handful of Europeans. Then 
not a couple of miles fro\^ cantonments was the city of 
Peshawur, with its 100,000 inhabitants ; and though the 
vast variety of race and creed, of language and interest, 
prevented any general combination in time of peace, 
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tliej only iieedecl tlie cry of loot {^lunAei) OT deen (re- 
ligion) to call lip liiindreds ■ of ruffians. - Then again 
beyond^ the whole line of hills swarmed, as we hare said,' 
liith a restless, wa.iiike, fatfatic 'popixlatioii, of whoni'. 
the four nearest tribes alone, the Affreedees, Mohmunds, 
Eiisofzaies, and Khiittucks could, .at , a- few Iioiii’s’ no- 
tiee, hare mustered 70,000 armed men ; and they only 
needed to see our own sepoys once gain a mastery, 
however temporary, or even' see- them holding our 
European force at bay, and all them rival feuds and 
iiiteriiationai jealousies would have been suspended, 
,aiid their , Moslem fanatieisin and long -suppressed 
hatred of the " Nazareiies,’^ whom thejr feared as ivell 
as hated, would have brought them down from their 
inountaiii-fiistnesses with a force no poiver of ours then. 
at:,,co,mmaiid could have withstood. 

Beyond the Khyber too, still lingered Dost Mo- 
hammed, t|ie notorious ruler of Cabul, successively the 
open foe, the prisoner, and the ally of the English. 
Although the recent treaty with the English had seem- 
ingly healed up the old wmunds and effaced all remem- 
brance of the Cabul massacre and its retribution — 
althougli lie w'as so lately supplied with arras, and a 
moHthly subsidy of a lakli of rupees was still pouring 
in to tlie Cabul treasury, nominally in support of the 
Herat eirpeditioii — still it w’-as impossible to foresee 
into wiiat course the Dost might be driven by the 
fanaticism of his followers. ^Whatever, too, might 
have been liis owm p)ersonal feelings and convictions, 
in his durhci-'^^ and still more in his owm family, w^erc 



:h,m. -27th eegbient eecalled. 


troubloiiS 'SpMts,. eyer striving to goad liim on to a 
course of treachery, and ingratitude — ^v^liicli in the eyes 
of an Afghan was 'neither treacherous nor ungrateful 
. — and its turpitude would be forgotten in its success^ 
At such a time the Khyber Pass would have presented 
no obstacle to his progress ; he might have recovered 
Peshavuir almost without a struggle, and thus have 
won back the province which had been the glory of 
the old Douranee empire, the loss of wdiich had ever 
been a national grief and reproach. 

Nicholson, with his ripe frontier experience, scarcely 
second to that of Colonel Edwurdes him.self, saw^ all this. 
He saw that Peshawuir wus being unduly w^eakened, and 
flashed down to the council at Eawul Pindee for a wdng 
of the 27th to be recalled to hold the Attock fort and 
ferry. They had only reached Hussan Abclal wiien 
the order met them, and they fell back on the Indus. 

Such was the position of affairs at Pesh^wiir on the 
morning of the 21st. The first shock had passed over 
there ; a lull had foUow'ed the excitement caused by 
the news of the 11th. Yet was that lull full of suspi- 
cion. It gave breathing time, but it foreboded further 
mischief ; and truly, for another storm was gatlierinu, 
which, while coucentrating its force on Pesliavur, 
threatened to involve the whole conntiyin a desolation 
even perhaps greater than that which had for a time 
been so providentially averted 

This danger, and thelmportance attaching to Pesh- 
awur at that crisis in the native mind, cannot be better 
illnstrated than by the following anecdo^, in advance 
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01 our naiTath’c. It was the middle of June ; the 
Column was at Umritsur* News had come 
General Wilson, after Ins two glorious victories 
Hindon, had effected a junction with the Um- '• 
troops, and that the united forces had driven the 
: out of their intrenched position at Biidlee Serai, 
and carried the heights which commanded the city of 
Delhi. That very morning, one of the most influential 
of the Sikh .sirdra-s was paying his usual visit of cour- 
tesy to the head civilian of the station. In the cour.se 
of convei’sation, the latest news from camp was exult- 
ingly mentioned, wiien the Sikh, seeming to paj’' little 
heed to what was generally received wdth so much joy, 
asked, “What news fi-om Peshawur?” “Excellent; 
all quiet there,” he was told. “That,” said he, “is the 
best news you can give me.” “ Why do you always 
ask so anxiou.sly about Peshawur?” the civilian said. 
The sirdar#did not at once rejdy, bnt, with much signi- 
ficance of manner, took up the' end of his scarf, and 
began rolling it up from the comer between his finger 
and thumb. “ If Peshawur goes, the w^hole Punjab 
will be rolled up in rebellion, like this." The Rikb 
was right. Had the sepo}^ once made a snceessfnl 
errieute there, and the European force even for a while 
been overpow«-ed, the fate of the Punjab would have 
been sealed. The city of Peshawur would have risen ; 
Eusofzai, Affreedee, Mohmund^ Khuttuck, Swattee, and 
Afghan would have rushed down. The European * 
force, strong as it was, and ably headed, would have 
^ The author ^as with the Column at Umritsur when this occurred. 
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Slink beneath the united, attack of the traitor within 
and the foe without. That flood-gate once forced, the 
torrent of rebellion would have flowed on with resist- 
♦ . less force, gathering strength at each station as it passed, 
until it had swept through the length of the Punjab, 
lip to the walls of Delhi itself I 

Header, all this was possible ; nay, at one time so 
jorohaUe that it only wanted eight-and-forty hours to 
convert the prohcMe inio mi aiipaUing Teality ! 

The discovery of the danger was thus made. All 
sepoy letters had from the outset been stopped : from 
these it seemed as if the whole country was enveloped 
ill a network of sedition. Thaneysur Brahmins and 
Patna Mohammedans, Hindostanee fanatics in the Swat 
valley, and turbulent outlaw's in Sitanahj vrere calling 
upon the sepoys to declare themselves; letters from 
below, reciting with a bloodthirsty zest the atrocities 
of Sleerut and Dellii, called upon them to emulate the 
example of their brethren ; tlie whole disclosing such a 
picture of fanatic neal and base treachery as made the 
very name of a Poorbeah sepoy suspected and loathed. 
In came a letter from the officer of the 64tli N, I. de- 
tachment at Shubkuddar, which revealed to the Pesh- 
awur authorities that the danger was close at hand; Aat 
the mine of treason w^as laid at their own door, and a 
few hours were to see it fired, and every Christian be- 
yond the Indus sacrifice^. But that Providence which 
had so signally wrought for England already, willed it 
otherwise. Verily, “ man proposes, but God disposes;'" 
The letter referred to was addressed hj the 51st 
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L to theii* comrades of tlie 64tli at Shiibkiiddar. It 
ran as follows : — This letter is sent from tlie Pesliawiir 
cantonment to the whole Heriot " regiment — to all, the 
whole Meriot regiment — may it reach the subahdar 
bahadoor. This letter is wiitten to convey from the 
viiole camp at Peshawnr obeisance (to Brahmins) and 
benediction {’froni Brahmins), and salutation and ser\dce 
from Miissiilmaii to Mussulman, to the whole regiments 
of Heriot and ' Khelat-i-Ghikie/ Further, the state of 
afiiiirs is thus — that on the 22d day of this month the 
cartridges will begiYen to the. ''Duberne'd- regiment, 
so do whatever seems to you proper. Again (it is re- 
peated), the cartridge will have to be bitten on the 22d 
iiist. 1 Of this you are hereby informed. On reading 
this whole letter, whatever your opinion is, so reply ; 
for considering you as our own, we have let you know 
beforehand : therefore do as you think right. This is 
addressed tQ;you by the whole regiment. Oh, brothers I 
the religion of Hindoos and Mussulmans is all ' one ; 
therefore all you soldiers should know this. Here all 
tlie sepoys are at the bidding of the jemadar, sub- 
ahdar-major, and havildar-major. All are discontented 
widi this biisiuess, wdiether small or great! What 
ji-iorC need be written? Do as you think best. High 
and low' send their obeisance, benediction, salutation, 
and service.'' (Postcript by another hand) — The 
above is the state of affairs here. In whatever way 
you can manage it, come into Peshawnr on the 21st 
lust. Thoroughly understand that point ! In fact, eat 

^ The Hth H. I. t The 51st I. 
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there and drink here /” ^ THs letter was delivered at 
Sliuljkiidclar on tlie evening of tlie IStli, to a sepoj of 
the 6dtli N, I. ; and, strange to say, it was given over 
to tlie officer cominandiBg the detachment ! The nio- 
■tives are inexplicable *1" — known perhaps only to Him 
in whose hands are the hearts of men, and who tiirnetli 
them as seemeth Him best. 

About the same time, Mr Wakefield, extra assistaiit- 
eominissioner at Peshawiir, chanced to see a faqir sit- 
ting under a tree near his house ; he arrested him, 
searched him, but could find nothing on him except a 
small bag with about fifty new^ rupees in it, wbicli the 
faqir declared he had just got by begging in the lines 
of the Mih K I. Mr Wakefield, however, was not 
satisfied; he searched the man a second time, and now 
a small has? or “housewife” was detected in the hollow 
of the armqnt, avowedly for the purpose of carrying 
aiitimonv for the eyes, but on a more close ^xamiiiatioii 
a small Persian note "was detected in it, of which the 
following is a translation : — “ My beloved Mooliah ; 
Salam ! Salutation to you ! — after salutation and good 
wishes, this is the point, that instaotly on receiving this, 
on the 2d dav of the festival of the Eed, you must — yes, 


the letter was a 
or the broken-up 
i tbeir plans, and 
which a tlioiisand 
fore, ill despair of 
isclosui'e of their 
lave no means of 
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iTHTst — coiiie liere ; and if it be easy^ bring a few pounds 
of fruit wiiii you. Xow is tlie time ! , 'Admit,, no fear 
iiiro voiir beari I Such an opportunity will not oceiir" 
again. Set oub , I enjoin you. — (Signed) Fakeee , , ^ 
Moollah aeem.'’’ ■'* . The letter was in a few hours in' 
the iiaiifls cf Brigadier Cotton. It was clear that there 
iieecleil no pressure from mtliout/' there was treason 
enough witldii the garrison itself ; and no time was to 
bf3 lost in counteracting it, if Pesliawur was yet to 
bO' saved. 

Colonel Edwardes returned to Peshawiir at mid- 
.day, on the Slstj to find matters in so nritical a 
state. Despite the ill-success of the first appeal, he 
%VTOte off to Captain Henderson, the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner at Kohat, to send off instantly as many trusty 
men as could be spared ; about 100 started under 

^ For the traiislatioD, and for permission to insert this most import- 
ant letter, and for very valuable information throughout, the author 
desires to ackniwiedge bis special obligations to Colonel Edwardcs ; as 
also for the following incident most obligingly communicated to him. 

The names of the wntcr and the addressed,” says Colonel 
E'lwai'dcs, were probably ficlitious, adapted for seci’et coiTcspond- 
enee. j'he fakeei’ accounte<l for the paper by saying it was an old one, 
wliich he had picked up accidentally a long time ago, and kept to 
wrap snujl in ; bat there was no sign of either age or snuff : moreover, 
tiie iesii\'al the Eed ’ alluded to was at hand (the 2otli and 20th 
iiish), and a rumour was abroad that the Mohammedans of the city 
aivl T?^i]ey proposed celebrating this great religious festivaJ by a gene- 
roi rise. Ihkeer admitted that he frequently visited the sepoy 

lines ; and tljongh sepoys do give covades and pice to beggars freely 
enough, Fncyyiou't give a number of bright new rupees for nothuifj. 
ISeiiner ao imjeers conceal to the last under their armpit a housewife 
wiui nothing in it but antimony and snuff There was no doubt there- 
fore on Colonel Nicholsoirsmind that theletter was from Mohammedan 
eon<]:-firat o,i's in the garrison to Mohammedan conspiratorsat the outposts, 
inviting them to come with a fetv ^innnds of f mil {le., English officers' 
heads), and join them in a rising. The fakeer was tried and hanged.” 
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Biihadoor Sliere Klian, who piehed up some 50 Affree- 
dee Toliinteers in the Kohat Pass! That pasSj 'where 
Mrs G. Lawrence w^as a prisoner in 1848— where Sir 
Charles Napier and Sir Colin Camphell had to fight 
them way in 1851 where the Aflreedees had leTiecl 
black-mail from all timOj and defied alike Afghan^ 
Sikhj and English— was a strange place to pick np 
volunteers from a tribe then tinder blockade, in sni'tpori- 
of a Government apparently tottering to its iali. let 
so it was 1 * 

But the train of mutiny had already been fired at. 
another point. At midnight tidings came in that the 
55th N. L were in open mutiny at Nowshera. A few 
hours, and it ’would be knomi among the troops, and 
the fixte of Peshawnr sealed. By daylight the com- 
manding officers of the station were at the Eesiclency in 
full conclave. Colonels Edwiirdes and Nicliollpli de- 
manding that the sepoys should be disarmed, the 
officers of the native corps defending them. Among 
them, in the vindication of his own corps, was the 
colonel of the 27th N. L ; while, confronting liim, sat 
a captain of his own regiment, whose regimental inie- 
riority was happily merged in his independent civil 
appointment, and the voice of Captain, Brevet 
Colonel John Nicholson prevailed over that of the 
colonel. Brigadier Cotton listened to all; he heard 
some of the commanding officers avow implicit confi- 
dence in their men, sAiile one declared that his men 
■would attack the guns if any attempt was made to dis- 
* Sffi Chabees Napieb's hidlm Mis^uvenmqit, eiiap, viii. 
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anil tliem ; aiiJ Ids determmatioii was. made.. Prompt,, 
energetic, and flriii, as Brigadier Cotton- slioweci him- 
s':.f tIn’C'iigiioiit that troublous ■time, lie perhaps, 
never showed himself more worthy to fi,ll his post at 
Peshavrnr than on that morning. He heard all, and 
tiien deeid<3d : three of the native infantry' regiments, 
the :2"irtlp 27tli, and 51st "N. 1, to be at once disarmed ; 
and tlie rotli Light Cavalry deprived of their sabres and 
horses.'^’ The coiiiieil separated; the officers of the 
/(.itli and, S7tri went to their barrack- scjuares at ■either 
, ,■ e.iid of .the statioii, and those commanding^ the native 
corps to their rerspective parade-grounds. The morningls 
work vi’as before tliem — a morning which might behold 
the Europeans still paramount, and with an iron arm 
closing up the floodgate of rebellion. ; or the traitor 
sepoys lords of Peshawur, and every Englishman swept 
off befo.,re them. 

I lie two Jiiiropean regiments were soon under arms, 
eacii suppdited by a battery of guns and a troop of 
horse-artillery to act as cavalry forming a compact 
litle European brigade at either end of cantonments. 
With one brigade, under Gkneral Cotton, stood Colonel 
Ijdw ardes, and Colonel hTichoLson. with the other, under 
Biii^adier G-allo'way. The rest of the artillery were 

^ ] he cist X. were believed to be, if not actmilly loyal, at any rate- 
ie5;s L'iipinou...ly^disposed than the others ; no suspicion as yet rested 
nijijvi tneni, and it was hope<l that this confidence might carry them 
thrc;ugh nn.Ier so able a commander as Major Mylne. So too with the 
two iriv.oT.iar corps. They indeed %vere looked on with gmve suspi- 
cion ; but 11 was as yet hoped that the irregulars, asahody, would prove 
tnie, arm to disgrace a single corps would probably have carried all 
the others into the vortex of rebellion ; so they escaped tho degrada- 
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clra\ni up in tlieir omi square. Tiie foiii", ; dooiiied, :; 
corps were in the incanwMe.bemgrfoniied oil 
own parades, from wliicli they .were just enabled, to, „ 
distiiiaiiish the heads of the European columns in 
front, w'hile, at no great distance along tliek rear,' the 
new Mooltanee levies and Kohat volunteers, a most 
opportime arrivalj were suddenly seen moving up. The 
sepoys taken by sui’prise, the regiments separated from 
each other, no one willing to commit itself, each per™ 
haps distrustful of its neighbour, and fearing betrayal, 
conscience-stricken and cowed, received the order to 
pile arms.” It was no compulsion, but “ you must ” 
—and they did. A small European guard at once 
nif^ved down on their parades, swept up muskets and 
sabres, stowed them in carts ready at hand, and escorted 
them off to the fort. Thus were three thousand mutin- 
ous sepoys and five hundred trooperS', disarmed without 
a shot being fired, wliEe another thousand sepoys (21st 
N. L}, and as many irregular troopers (5th and 18th), 
were loolving on amazed, but passive. Great was the 
indignation of the officers, raid loudly did they condemn 
a step \vhich brought disgrace on tlieir corps, though 
they subsequently found, and readily acknowledged* it 
saveil their own heads. 

The unusual movements of the troops, though so 
quietly and silently eftected as to be scarcely noticed 
by the sepoys till the fatal order ^vas given, had not 


^ Borne oSacers’ swords were found among those of the men ! but 
General Cotton, with great consideration for the feelings which prompted 
so Quixotic an act, passed it over without notice. 
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fuile-’l to attract notice, in other c|iiarters. ; , A.'spriiik'- ' 
ihigof chiefs froin tlie neigliboiiring . tribes .might .be 
.00:11 staBriing aloof, clearly awaiting -the issue, ready, to 
side mth the gidiiiiig party; but no sooner was the 
f'jat aceompiislied than the rumour spread ' like mlcl- 
fire ; theh* eouriteiiaiices changed,, the cloud's, of . doubt 
and iiiicertaiiity illsappeared in' that siiiisMne of siiecess.,' 
They had watched the tide, they saw it turn, 'took it at 
tiie flow, and now sprang forward, eager with their; con- 
.Liatiiktioiis and proffers' of lielp ; others also flocked 
in, and ■\diere foiir-aiid-tweiity hours before hardly a 
man could be enlisted, they hotf poured in from every ■ 
nioiiiitairi -borne, seeki'iig service under a Government 
once more in the ascendant. 

"Such had been the achievement of that morning, 
arul its effect ; but the day’s work was not yet over. 
The news from Xowsliera demanded attention. Briga- 
dier Cotton resolved to show the sepoys that if he 
could not always prevent them from mutinying, he 
would pmiisli them coiidignly if they did. No sooner 
luid the disarming been effected at Peshav/iir, than a 
culnimi wos at once organised to hasten to the rescue 
of llfiteo Slurdan. In the course of the day, howover, 
lannours came in that the 64 th N. I. threatened an ad- 
vance from the forts on Peshawnir. The column was 
tlierefore held back for a time. The night, howover, 
passed over quietly ; and that night, -which -was to have 
seen the ''faithfur' sepoys malters of Pesha-wur over 
the lifeless corpses of their too-confiding murdered offi- 
cers, saw tlien^ skiilldng av/ay detected and crestfallen 

L 



HEAD -'MONEY ON BESEETEES. 


traitors. Tlieir -Tery. lines, betrayed, tlie reality and 
deptli of tlieir treason : preparing: .for tlie deatli- 
strngglej they had moved out all their wives and cliil-, 
dren into the city-; .and now the ' desolation of their 
homes rose tip to mock them in tlieir detection and 
defeat. That'. night some 250 of the 51st N. I slunk 
away, hoping. to find sympathy and shelter among the 
neighbour tribes, even, in the Khyber itself. But the 
sepoy, a detected, degraded, and disarmed traitor, was 
no longer the sepoj^ whose friendship it was 'wortii 
while to encourage as a tool for -wreaking vengeance on 
the Feringhee •whom they obeyed, yet feared and liated. 
Out went an order from Colonel Edwardes — “'A price on 
every deserter I ” and the following morning saw many 
a tyretched fugitive brought in alive, and the Affreedee 
and Mohmnn.clwhom he had trusted carrying off to his 
home the “ head-money,’’ and all the spoil, sometiines 
no inconsiderable sum, that lie found on the . person." .of 
his luckless captive — which acted as a “special retainer ” 
for him and his clan. Thus wtis established a spirit of 
antagonism between the Poorbeah sepoy and his moun- 
tain iieighhom’s; and desertion became at a discount. 

At 1 1 o’clock on the night of the 23d, as matters 
seemed quiet at Peshawiir, the column started for Hotee 
Miirdan, of the following strength — 350 of H. M. 
70th, 250 of the IStli Irregular Cavalry, 200 Mooltanee 
Horse under Lieutenant Lind, and Brougham’s Moun- 
tain-train battery, the^ whole under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chute of the 70th, ■with Colonel 
Nicholson as political ofiicer. 


le: 


THE 55th I, HirTIKT AT XOWSHEEA. 

Bat wiiile the force is hastening;' on to Hotee Murclan, I 

it is iiecessarj to give a short account of the events , 
vrlneli had called for its presence there. 

The ootii N. I., originalij cantoned' at NOWSHEEA,' ^ 
had, as has been already mentioned, been amongst 
I. the first corps to move. The ' prompt, resolve of the 

TeJiavviir authorities on the, T 2th .had' been, conveyed 
to Xov^sliera before inorning. A shutnr sowar (camel-,.' 

J moimted messenger) brought the orders . for tliem' , to 

’ iTiarcIi by dayligiit to Hotee Miirdan to relieve the 

^ Gullies. It wanted only two .hours of daylight, yet, ' 

by the admirable aiTaiigeineiits of the com,missariat 
oiilcer, Lieutenant Eaggs,’" carriage was ready, the 
I,,. , guards were relieved the 10th Irregulars, and as 
the sun crested the neighbouring heights, the 55th 
,, crossed the Cabui river vdth a cheer.. Two days after,. 


.The; number .of .camels .required were ■ as"foIiow 3 On' 'the 13th of 
May, for the .feth N. I, 115 ; the next day, for H. M. 27th, 471 ; and 
two days after, for Brougham’s mounted- train batteiy, 43, besides 
el) ‘pliantsi, and nearly 7* bearers. To provide some hundreds of camels 
at a few hom-s' notice is no easy matter, under the present economical 
sys tom, which x:daees a whole army at the mercy of naiive mitmctors. To 
wLui cMlent these contractors turned traitors in this mutiny may nevei' 
be ,!r,no WD. But how the Xowshera arrangements were made, the writer 
is able to expialii^from personal knowledge. Of the whole number of 
caraciS reqmrtrl lor tlu; Xowshera troops, about a hundred only were 
kept cojistanlly iit^liand for any immediate want, the mass of them 
l‘c.ug ^L-utout, under a, .-.mall sepoy guard, to graze in the Eusofzaie 
vailoy, ironi sixteen to twenty miles off, and brought in periodically 
ior Insp-eetion. The very day before the order came for the 55th to 
inarch, the eamel-eontraetor had arrived at the station and called in 
all the camels to look at them. With the order for the 55th came a 
private hint to Lieutenant Euggs that the 27th Queen’s might also bo 
moved. lie at once sent onlers to retain all the camels at the river, 
on the plea that he also would come and see them. Thus, when the 
order for the 27tli did come, all the camels were at hand. 



t’lvo companies were sent back under Uaptaiii Laiiieroii 
to take tie station guards, while a squadron of tlie 
lOtli Irregulars were rnarclied out to supply the place 
of the Guide Cavalry. On the 15th, H. M. 27tli Iimis- 
kiliiiigs had also turned their backs on Nowsliera, under 
orders for Eawul Piiidee ; and the next day Brougham’s 
mounted battery was siiminoned up to Peshawiir. Thus 
ICowshera was left with only two squadrons of the lOtli 
Irregulars, two companies of the^ ootli ’N’. I., and. some 
thirtyof the Inniskiliings, who remained behind, imder 
Lieutenant W. H. Davies, to guard a few of the worst 
cases of sick, and the women and cliildren, till carnage 
could be procured to send them either to Eawul Piiiciee 
or .Pesliawur. ■ ■ ■ . . ' 

Besides the guards in the station there was one at 
Kyrabad, about sixteen miles off, on the right bank of 
the . In-dus, opposite to xittock, supplied by the ootli 
X. I. On this side, too, was posted the worthy Pathan, 
Futteli JOian luittuck, with his hastily-raised little 
band; while the fort of Attock was already in the 
hands of the 5th Punjab Infantry, under Major 
Vaughan. How remarkable a combination vras here ! 
The Indus, that had so many years separated the 
Afghan and the Silth, Howled on with a Pathan guard 
on one bank, and a Pimjabee regiment on the other, 
but both eating the salt of the Peringhee, and fight- 
ing against the traitor Hindostanee. 

All remained quiet Till the morning of the 21st, 
when a sepoy of the '55th K I began to " talk treason/’ 
and endeavoured to instigate the Pathana Tliis was 
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r?poited to Fiitteli Kliaii/wIiO' at. oBce ^senfc' acmss to 
:\L‘jjor Taiigliaii, stating tliat tlie ootli , guard were, ; 
liiutiiioiH, and ought to be disarmed. ' Lieutenant 
Lind, then second in command of the 5tli Piinjabees, 
was soon across the river 'with a small detachment of 
.his ni-m ready to coerce them. Before. . resorting to 
extreme incfosiires, he gallantly,, and at great personal 
risk, advanced alone tovv aids . the mutinous sepoys to 


I rcjisou vdtii them. The ,, subahdar warned him .off- 
bayonets were fixed and lowered for 'a charge;' then 
Lien tenant Lind, seeing remonstrance hopeless, called 
up Iiis Bieu ; but tie. 55th vrere soon hastening off on 
.' the road for Nowsliera. They had not proceeded far 
' ' when they overtook a small j)arty of the 24th K*. L, 
; ' who were escorting some commissariat stores to Pesh.a- 

.•wiir, and who quickly abandoned their charge .and 
g . marched on .with them. 

^ Lieuteniint Lind, finding pursuit of no avail, with 

; great forethought sent off a messenger on horseback 

across coimtiy to warn Major Verner of the 10th 
Irregulars, then commanding at Nowshera; so that 
when the riiiitinoiis guard reached the entrance of that 
station, they found the 10th Irregulars drawn up 
across the roa^i ready to oppose them ; they were at 
f. once taken jiribOiiers, disarmed, and led off towards the 

European main-guard. But on their ivay it was neces- 
sary to pass the lines of the 55th N. I. ; on reaching 
these, some fifty of their brotfier sepoys rushed out to 
the rescue and fired a volley, over the heads of the Irre- 
gulars of course, wdio turned off the road and let the 
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prisoners escape. The sepoys, thus liberated, made for 
the hotes (bells of arms) and the regimental magazine, 
and soon .supplied themselres vrith arms and ammimi- 
tion. In spite of the efforts of Captain Cameron, who, 
at the peril of his life, went among them remonstrat- 
ing and reproaching them, they began to scour the 
station in a mutinous defiant, manner. They could not 
have been less than 300 strong, for, besides tlie two 
full companies on duty, above 100 men had that very 
morning come in (on leave!) from Hotee ]Murdan. 
Against them were some SO men of the 27th Innis- 
killing.s, most of them sicldy and weak, left behind 
because too iU to be moved with the regiment, with 
300 ladies, w omen, and children, to be pro- 
tected. However, under Lieutenant Davies of the 27th, 
resistance was soon planned. Selecting the barrack 
nearest the regimental magazine, so that both build- 
ings might be defended at the .same time, Jrieutenant 
Danes threw out his handful of men in line, to iire- 
sent as good an appearance as possible ; the scarlet 
coat of the English soldier always filling Jack Sepoy ' 
with goodly awe, and the cross-belts looking good for 
sixty rounds of baU-cartridge. On came the sepoys, 
shouting and yelling, armed and weE supplied with 
ammunition, expecting to find the poor .sickly soldiers 
on their cots, and the helpless women and children an 
easy prey— when lo ! a Hue of armed European.s, look- 
ing defiance, confronted !hem. The mutineers dropped 
a few long shots at random from a very safe distance, 
and then, though numbering from ten to ene, thinkino- 
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discretion tlie better part of 'Taloiir, sidled off. Tliey 
tiieii mslied down to the rivei^ thinking to seize 
bridge of boats and cross overj with the view doubt- 
Ic'Ss of raising the whole regiment at Hotee Mur- ^ 
dan. Here, however^ tliej found themselves forestalled. 
Lieutenant F. S. Taylor, of the Engineers, the execu- 
tive oflicer of the station, had at once' .sent off, a mes- ■ 
seiiger to Pesliawiir, and, anticipating such. an attempt 
on tlie bridge, had with gTeaf. promptness slipped out 
the centre boats where' the stream was most rapid. 
The majority of the men, baffled at the rivei', returned 
to their lines and reiiminecl perfectly quiet all night ; 
soiii'e .few seized the loosened boats and attempted, to 
cross ; but of those who had the courage to face that 
stream, only one or two ever reached the other side. 
These hastened on with the tidings to their comrades 
at Hotee Murdan. The effect was instantaneous ; the 
regiment ?jad hitherto been apparently quiet, but now 
became excited, and the lives of the officers were in 
imminent danger. Colonel Spottiswoode, however, 
still confident of his o’lvii influence over his menj sent 
ill for the rest of the detachment ; that night (the 22d) 
they marched out under Captain Cameron, and joined 
liemlqiiarters the next morning. It was now evident 
that the whole corps was ripe for mutiny, though their 
demeanour towards their own officers was, with one 
or twTj exceptions, perfectly respectful ; indeed, the 
officers of the 5oth declared Hhemselves to be more 
apprehensive of danger from the sowars of the lOtli 
Irregular Cavalry than from their own men, while the 
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THE-' 27th .EECALLIB TO ATTOCE.' . 

officers of the'. lOth returned the coiiiplimeiit. Tims 
matters remained for two days. 

,, It was the ' messenger from .Lieutenant Taylor who 
^ had brought the didiiigs to Pesliawiir about iiiidiiiglit 
of the 21 st^ while almost simnltaiieoFisiy ani?ed one 
from Lieutenant Home, Assistant-Commissioner, from 
; Hotee Mui’dan itself; reporting the regiment to be in 
a ■ desperate .state. The .first move was, to order up 
Vaughan's Piinjabees from ,, Attock, to protect h^'ow- 
shera, while the telegraph earried on the news next 
morning to Eawul Pindee. The left wing of tlie :27t]i 
Inniskillings had only arrived there a fev/ hours, the 
right wing having already been sent back from Hiis- 
san Abdal to Attock three da^^s before. It wms mid- 
day when the message reached Ptawml Pindee, and by 
four o clock p.M. three full companies under Captain,, 
V arren were again on the move. Mounted on camels, 
elephants, and ■ spare gun-carriages, they piade,"' Hus-.''' 
san Abdal that night, and the following afternoon, by 
the same means, pushed on for Attock, which they 
leaciied iUts at night, having thus aecom^jlished nearly 
sixty miles in less than tliirtv hours. The rioht wino- 
now set free, at once crossetl tlie Indus, and tlire-sv 
tliemselves by a forced march into Kowshera. yflio 
shall attempt to describe tlie agonising feelings whicli 
goaded on those brave fellows over those sixteen 
miles, picturing to themselves their wives and cliildren 
probably murdered in hold blood— or their lieartfelt 
gratitude when they found them all quiet and safe 
within a barricaded barrack? Vaughan's Punjabees 
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were .ilreadj tliere ; and tliat niglit-; (the'' 24tli)j taking 
ivltli tliem tlie other two squadrons 'of the lOtli Irre- 
gular CtiYaliy, they piislied .on- for Hotee Miirdaii to 
effect a junction with the Peshawur column, and then 
rescue the little garrison in the 'fort. They were at 
tlie appointed place by daylight:' but' iiiifortuiiately the 
Pe>lnanii* body were somewhat ■delayed, nnd the rnu- 
tii'jeerfo iiiidiiig that a force was at liaiid to disarm, if 
not tu them niore suminariiy, saw the game was 

lip, and made towards the hills. ''By the time Colonel 
Cl'iiite’s column Iiad arrived, the o5th had a clear start, 
and were ennyirig oiF, in orderly retreat, the regimental 
colours, treasure, and all the balled cartridge they 
could. lay til €‘ir, hands on.- A pursuit of all arms was 
ordered, but it was in vain to push on infantry already 
ivearied by a long inarch, or to' drag the guns over 
ground so broken and uneven. They attempted pur- 
suit, but, lil^e Moliareb's deer-hounds, 

Far, far beliind, 

Thong'll at full stretch, 

"With eager speed. 

Far, far behind. 

Dili 1o ! the falcon o'er his head 
lIoTcrs •\vit1i hostile wings. 

And l-iijfrotK him with blinding strokes — Tkakila* 

Kc'ver ilid falcon svreep down upon his antlered prey 
irith nobler daring, than j^^icholson with his handful 
of soTfars^* hurled liimself on the retiring columns. 
The rebels bore themselves bravely, resisted manfully ; 

♦ Only a few of his owm civil sowars. Irregular cavaliy were there, 
■the Kith and IStb, but, traitors in heart, not a man did they cut 
down. • 
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but the.. -fieiy. zeal.' wHcli .spread from tlieir galiant 
leader to eyerj.-s.owar ■ at Ms side, bore all before it, 
.Above 1 00 men. were killed, 120 taken prisoners,'^- and 
it was not -, till night was closing in, and after twenty 
Iionrs in the ..saddle, that aSTicliolsoii sounded the re- 
treat; the .friendly night, and the .treachery of the 
villagers ^(for. which .they afterwards paid dearly), saved 
the rebels for a -time; but it . wars' a., short respite, as 
will be s-een'hereaftei'.'f* 

BG:5i<ies tlieso, about 100 meu, who were either too late or too 
panic-stricken to nm, remained behind ; but as they did not attempt 
to resist their mutinous comrades or join in the pursuit, they were at 
onee disarmed, and eventually s.ont off to Attock, to v/ork in' irons on 
the new works at the fort. Bosirles these there were a dozen wiio 
behaved faithfully throughout, and rallied nobly round tlieir officers, 
and their fearless loyalty was deservedly noticed by the brigadier; 
but it is feared that the greater number w'ere involved in the subse- 
C[iieiit destruction of the olst, in whose lines they were quartered. 

. t We. cannot . close this, account without a few words o-n the sad end " 
of their land, confiding coicnel, Henry Spottiswoode. He had only been 
foi a few months attaclied to the 55th X. I., but long enoug’h to wd-u 
for himself the respect and confidence of the officers and men of his 
nev/ corps, by the same care and lively interest in them w^elfare. com- 
bined with a genuine Jdndliuess of heart, which had endeared him to 
all in the oid 21st X, L, his former corps. The native officers and 
men had already learned to regard him with the most implicit con- 
fidence as their friend, and his mliiienee over them was undouhiedly 
great, and his trust in them unwavering. So fully did he bedieve in 
tlyir loyalty, that when tidings of the disturbance at Kyralnd reached 
him, he wrote to the officer commanding at Attock, complaining that 
the attempt to seize the guard had <.lriven them into mutiny ! And 
even after the disaffected, not to say mutinous, detachment laid 
jrdnod, he still wrote that he believed his regiment wms r,<n{u<J 

at Imtriy and that he would shtke his own life on their htanfdmo-^? ” 
Alas ! how fatally did he fulfil his pledge ! A report reached thorn 
that a force was moving down from Peshawur. The native officers 
came to him ; he could not d^my it, or explain its object to their satis- 
faction. Ho felt that mutual confidence was at an end ; they no hmger 
trusted Mm, and he could no longer trust them ; his moral courro.e 
faded him. ^ A higher faith was wanting at that moment, and scarcely 
had the native officers left Ms presence, when ho was a co.iq 3 se by his 
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j We 111 list Tiovf retiirnto the .force before ..Hdtee 

, luv.rdiai, Tl:e flying miitmeers had been, followed that 
night ao far a.s it was possible, over .-.such ground, and 
wirli the troops at hand to keep uj) the pursuit. ■ Cav- 
alry there were certainly, in .iiiimbers — two Irregular 
legiinents, the 1 0tli ' and the 18th— but .the: foniier 
t; were evrleiitk as deeply-pledged, traitors ■ as, .the ooth, 

I ■without the courage to a.vow themselves; while .the 

beurajed only less palpable faitHessness.. Mchob 
son's few sowars and the Mooltauee Horse .were all 
that reaiiy did any service ; and they acquitted them.-, 
selves nobly. But n.iglit closed in ; the pursuit was. 

' given up, and the majority of the rebels for the time 
t ' escap'ed* ' 

But the duty of the Peshawmr force was not yet over. 
The fort of Hotee Murdaii was rescued; but the other 
forts of Aboozai, SImbkuddur, and Michnee were in 
: danger. Hefe the 61th 1 had been sent off at the 

: first tirlings of the outbreak ; and although great trust 

^ was placed in the regiment of the "" Khelat-i-GHlzies/^ 

: who held these forts, yet they were only a Poorbeah 

regiment themselves, and might be unable to resist the 
seditions influences of the filth X. I So the follow^- 
^ iiig morning Colonel Chute had his little column once 
i. more in motion; and leaving Vaughan’s Punjabees 
(the otli Punjab Iiifentry) to hold Hotee Miirdan, he 
pushed on the rest of his force for these forts. At 

t' 

own hmd I IVis death, no doubt, hastened the mutiny. Many of the 
sepoys were heard to say, that “ now them colonel had destroyed him- 
self, they had no cisance of being spared.’* 
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Aboozai;^ t!ie'- first he . readied; were four companies of 
tie Klielat - i - Ghilzies, under Lieutenant Rowcroft. 
Here the work of ■ctisamiing the detachment of the 
: 6-ith was ■quietly eifected ; .and the .force was moriiiff 
.■ on, lor Sliubkiiddur, where, were four more coiiipame 5 _, 

„ with the . headquarters of the Ghilzies/’ when that 
quiet little 'fort was suddenly thrown into commotion. 
An armed - sepoy of the regiment had sprung forward^ 

■ musket in.-. iiaiid^.. knocked dorm the sentry over the 
magazine, and shouted out to his comrades to arm, for 
^'Xicholson Sahib is come to Aboozai, and will blow us 
c^il away from . giins ; now is our time.” Captain Miin- 
dy, the commandant of the regiment, was in his own 
quarters in the fort ; he heard the disturbance, and, 
seizing his pistol, rushed down to see the cause. On 
the steps he was met by some tw^enty sepoys, who 
forcibly held him back. His first thought wnis that 
the whole re.gim6nt had '/gone,” and he raised liis pistol, 
le.'solved to sell his life as dearly as lie could ; when 
some of them said to him, "Xo, Sahib, you shall not 
go near luat man ; his musket is loaded. ” A jemadar, 
who had been in the act of cooking his dinner, rushed 
by for his musket, but as he passed the magazine he 
was shot dead by the mutineer. The musket dieing 
discharged, the faithful sepoys now released Captain 
Mundy, who went towards the man and twice tried 
to fire his pistol ; twice it missed fire I The muti- 
neer was beginning tb reload, when Captain Miindy 
called out to some of the quarter - guard, ordered 
them "to, load ^ and Xot a Man hesitated: 
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ll;r; niiitiiieor il-ll ileail, pierced by four bullets. A 
roll-call was at once lield, but no one was missing. 
There ■was clearly no syinparby witb the mutineer. 
Bail spiiits and traitoos there probably were in the 
le^imeut, bat- the majority were good men and true, 
and tiieprorapt, bold conduct of Mundy gave the bad 
no time to act, and carried all the good with him. A.s 
the men theinsclTes said, “he had saved the regiment 
and their good name.” The peril was imminent, not 
only that Captain Muiiuv, and Mrs Mnndy, who was 
in the fort at the time, would have been shot down, cr 
even that the magazine, had a single shot been fired 
into it, would have blown tlie whole fort into the air, but 
that, the “ Ghilzies ” having gone, nothing could have 
saved the country.* Providentially ail was averted, 
and the regiment bore itself so nobly throughout tho,se 
months of danger that the General (Cotton) published 

an order, in which he expressly declared that “ not the 

■ • ■ 

^ Tlie orijrin c! tliis coipa is not without interest. It formed the 3d 
Eodmont of Hliah Hoojah’s Contingent/’ and as such distinguished 
itself iu the Caltiil campaign for the restoration of the old king. Its 
scTaccs were thus acknowledged in general ordwi’s of 4th October 
ln±"2 :~~Tliab in consideration of the valour, discipline, and fortitude 
rested or; many occasions, and e.spGciaI]y in the defence of Khelitt- 
i-Cflul'/i;*, it shall eoiitimie embodied under its present commandant,:. 
Captdfi J. li.rralgie, and be brought on the strengthofthe Bengal army , 
a. a.i cxira rtgiment, and bo denominated the ‘ Eegimentof the Ehe- 
lut'idlljihdes.’ ” As nriginally constituted, it had contained men, of -alb: 
u.rdoii'sahd c!cc-Is ; but at tiie time of the outbreak it had become as 
Fn<ii'k(iL in character as any regiment in the service, with only 140 
Sikhs and Purijabces. Their loyalty at such a crisis was the more 
roinarkabic and praiseworthy. The inei|who shot the mutineer were 
at once ]iromoted b}' General Cotton ; as also were the senior siibahdar 
and the next non"Coiiimis.sioiied oiScer, and each received ‘^The Order 
of British India” a reward to the regiment for/ts good conduct. 
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slightest suspicion rested on the ‘ GliilEies.’ ” Thus 
the fort of Shubhuddur ivas saved. Chute's fores 
arrived the next day; the detachment of the 64th 
outside were disarmed, as also those at Michiiee, and 
the force, its work accomplished, returned for a short 
time to Peshawur. 

The Peshawur policy now was to retain the advan- 
tage already gained. One most important measure, 
resulting from the disarming the corps, deserves special 
notice. Here were some six hundred trained chargers, 
belonging to the dismounted troopers of the oth Light 
Cavalry, now no longer required, and the question 
was how they could be most advantageously disposed 
of. To General Cotton is due the praise of having 
suggested an expedient. A circular was sent round to 
the European infantry regiments calling for “ cavahy 
volunteers.” Many a man was there, who had ex- 
changed from some cavalry corps bound for England, 
eager to be again in the saddle ; many inore ready to 
la^ aside the musket for the sabre. They sprang for- 
ward at the call ; and a few days saw Peshawur with 
an improviptu. squadron of English light dragoons ! 
Soon after, at the suggestion of Captain Wright, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General of the Pe.shawur divisjpn. a 
farther call was made, and a light field-battery sprang 
into existence ! ° 

One or two grave lessons of statecraft were already 
learned which were di^ibly valuable in this early staire 
of the rebellion. First, the irregular .cavalry were 
not to be trusted. The 10th Irregutowere perhaps 
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till uiiiurtiiiiate corps to be. first tested.;: 'Tbey liad .ori-; 

ibnurd, like tlie Sdtli X.L, a part-of 'tlie Biiii- 
ileleiHiil legion ; arid.,tlie,re was' no reasoiidodiope,,, 
a better spirit «)f loyalty existed among them than 
had been displayed by their traitorous bhaibxinds at 
Eam;c]qiore. From the .first , the 10th . had acted with 
Tory questionable loyalty : at Nowshera , they had let 
the ifiiitiiieers of tli.e 55tii escape ;■ .at., Hotee Murdaii. 
their hingu 3 i£e had been seditious- and -their' iiiaiiiier 
insoleiit ; and xfheii called on .to .join i.n the pursuit, 
they had in some instances openly sided, with the niii- 
tiiieers— so operJy that one or two of them were actually 
seen by Yanglian’s men firing at the .European officers, 
and were at once shot down ; one was tried by drum- 
head court-martial for threatening the life of Mr 
Home, and shot. Nor did the detachment of the 18th 
Irregulars from Peshavriir acquit themselves much 
more creditably. Colonel Nicholson complained loudly 
of their ’wmt of xeal in the pursuit ; though they did 
not lay themselves open to suspicion of active imitiny, 
they were clearly guilty of great apathy and lukewarm- 
ness* This lesson was^not thrown away on the autho- 
rities, as will be seen. 

Tim second lesson wnxs more cheering, that the Pun- 
jab Irregulars were stanch, Vaughan s Infantry and 
the Mooltanee Horse behaved nobly; the latter did 
right good service in the pursuit, and perhaps the 
greatest trial of the former cor|)3 xvas when the work 
of execution began on the field. The first six files of 
Vaughan’s men -were told off for a firing party ’’ to 
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shoot down the captured rebels: they nerer flinched 
or hesitated ; every man before them fell at the first 
round. This was a more severe test of their loyalty 
and absence of sympathy with the mutineers, than any 
encoirnter in the heat of action. Highly was their 
conduct praised ; and their hearts were gladdened by a 
prompt present of .500 rupees from the Chief Comini.s- 
sioner. 

How followed the fuller fruits of this les.son. The 
frontier tril>es were invited to enlist. It was a bold 
some said a desperate, measure ; but its success has 
proved the wisdom of Sir John Lawrence, and the dis- 
ceminent of Edwardes and Nicholson ; and men who 
then half feared for the result of such a step, may now' 
icgoice over the many more new regiments of the 
Punjab Irregular Force which strengthened our hand 
in time of need, and proved a safe and profitable chan- 
nel for the martial zeal of the mos^ desperate among 
these mountain tribes; enlisting, at the same time, the 
interest and sjunpathy of the tribes themselves on the 
.side of Government. Another motive, too, was at 
work in our favour; the very atrocities perpetrated by 
the Poorbeahs at Meerut and Delhi aroused some sort 
of sympathy. These proud Pathans could point to 
many a case where English w'omen and ehildreir had 
been in Iheir power, yet not a hair of their heads was 
hurt. They, savage as they are, are men; with men 
they will war to the c|path ; but, as one of them said 
openly to Sir John Lawrence, “ Who can charge us with 
ever touching a faelple.ss woman or defpceless child ? 
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Xo/” -aid lie, quoting tlie case of tlie Cabiil cai)tiTes, 
and tlie still more recent instance' of 'Mrs G. Lawrence, 
would not do it — not for a princess ransom.” . 

Tiieii the very features of the country,^ , thougli' 
i|qim‘iitly against us, proved 'in our hands a source 
of saftfy. The Punjab abounds wdth rivers ; some 
crossed by bridges of boats, which are .ever 'liable to, be. 
broken; otliers, the widest ..and most rapid, only to 
bo crossed in ferry-boats, a slow and dangerous process 
—all iiiipeding the iiioveiiient of troops. Yet these 
natural enemies wore converted into allies. Every 
river, iroiii the Indus to tie Sutlej, was guarded ; 
•every ferry-boat sei,zed and drawn up high and dry, 
with perhaps a. plank or twm taken out ; every bridge 
and '.ford in the hands of trusty police, and every te- 
velier subjected to searching examination. Thus each 
river became a bar to the disguised traitor and the 
emissary of ^edition from below, and no less so to the 
disaffected sepoy above, who, however longingly he 
might turn his eyes towards Delhi, felt the road there 
was now neither easy nor safe. 

Again, tlie independent chiefs, who, happily for us, 
still retained their ancestral lands, though somewhat 
ssHjriyof former power, wdien called on — and none were 
forgotten — maharajahs, rajahs, sirdars of every grade — 
rt;sponiIecl nobly. Gholab-Singh of Cashmere, perhaps 
tlie least to be relied on. from his deathbed gave a sign 
of loyalty.'"' He remembered, dolbtless, that the power 

* 'riiero wan a report tliat, on hearing about the outbi'eak, Gholab 
Singh had said, it will give the English some trouble, cost 
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TV'liicIi could raise hill! from a petty MU raj to the king- 
dom of Cashmere was too formidable to be trifled witli 
even at snch 'a crisis; and on being applied to, sent 
someiacs of rnpees into, the GoYernment treasury; and 
was prepared to supply troops. 

But to the south, nearer the scene of danger, lay other 
chiefs, less wealthy and less powerful than the Maharajah 
of Cashmere, but not less valuable in their noble co- 
operation— Puttiala, Jlieiiid, and hfabha below the 
Sutlej, and Kupoortlmla in the Bist, of w^hom fall 
mention will be made in the next chapter. Every one 
was with us ; and in their wake followed many rninor 
chiefs. At Lahore was the old Sikh commander-in- 
chief, Eajah Tej Singh ; at his call up sprang a ressala 
(troop) of cavaliy; Sirdar Sumshere Singh, Sindhan- 
walla, added another, as also did a natural son of old 
General Ventoa at Loodiana; while Jowahir Singh, 
nephew of Gholab Singh of Cashmere, though too poor 
to maintain any force, rallied round Mm 700 old re- 
tainers of his father, Eajah Dhyan Singh (so long the 
powerful prime -minister and favourite of liunjeet 
Singh), and placed them at the disposal of Government. 
It was clear that what remained of the old Sikh 
nobility, though crippled in resources and lowcit:d in 
position, were yet ready to throw the weight of their 
influence into the scale of order. All this looked well 

iham a good deal of money, hut m a few months they will l>e all rlprht 
again/* Jung Bahadoor. of Nepaul, is reported to have lifted up his 
iiands and exclaimed, '^What will the Times say ? ” 
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Tile Siklis irere clearly with tis, . from. policy, if from, no 

hotter motive. 

The Piinjahee Jats, thoB.gh. they are a fi,ne manly ,, race, 
and turn out good soldiers,' are not constitutionally 
warlike, and seemed little concerned in the stirrmg 
events aroinifl, except when 'the. chance of "'head- 
liioiiey for some fugitive sepoy lured them away from 
tlifir fields. The harvest was -providentially abmidaiit, 
ami they had ample occupation .in .storing' it. A 
iiioiith later (ore the monsoon had set in, Ijringing 
witli It the second seed-time) it might be otherw-ise, 
as liiany fclt. At present in full employment, they 
ga\i3 no signs of excitement or disaffection. , 

These were like gleams of sunshine amid the gloom 
ar«;nind. They cheered on the Chief Gomiiiissioner 
under that load of anxious labour that scarce knew 
rest, weighing down a body racked with paroxysms of 
pain. Tligre sat the civilian, wielding (with General 
Keids sanction) the military resources of the Punjab, 
calling in his own* irregulars, rallying the native 
cdiiefs, inviting volunteers from the frontier, swaying 
the wdiole Punjab. Xor did he confine his thoughts 
witliin the lii;ait>s of his own province ; his mind could 
gTa?|> the present crisis in all its imperial vastness; 
as his telegram of May lOth wdll show : — 

U sofe as yet in the Punjal), hit the aspect of 
affairs most threatening. The tvhole native regular 

* The Pnnjub Irre^mhir Force were under the ordei’S of the Chief 
Cumnnssioner of the Punjab. 
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army are ready to break out^ and tmless a blow he 
soon struch, the irregulars, as a body ^ will folloiv their 
ewmifle. 

''Send for our troops from Persia. Intercept the 
force noio on its way to China, and bring it to Cal- 
cutta. Bmry European soldier will he required to 
save the country if the whole of the native troops turn 
against us. This is the opinion of all leading minds 
here» Every precaution which foresight can dictate 
is being taken to hold our oimi independent of the 
natvvesl 

To him all eyes were turned ; and could they liaye 
seen Mm, as the writer of these pages was permitted to 
do, on that 18 th of May, in council with those kindred 
spirits, Edwardes and Chamberlain, collected, energetic, 
cheerful, the most timid might have taken heart ; few 
indeed could have failed to imbibe somewhat of that 
calm, indomitable spirit which sustained him as he 
looked in confidence on the leading minds beside 
hiiUj and read hopefully the many signs of God’s pro- 
vidence around. 



CHAPTER VII. 

[Mav 1S57.— Paet III] 

IHK PflOTCClEB STATES — ITMBALLA — SOITA — THE ARSIY EORM- 
SIEGE-TRAIS — KtJEXA'L-— THE . AH-MY MOVING — THE 
DLATH or GENEHAI ANSON.' 

The first tlicmglit of Sir John Lam’ence had been to 
insure the safety of the Poiijab, the second tos to 
recover Delhi The whole European strength of the 
Puiijab north of the Sutlej being required in the 
seteral statioiiSj or absorbed in the Moveable .■ Column 
he saw at a glance that XJmballa, with the hill sanataria 
of Kiissowliej Subathoo, and Diigshai, each with its 
European regiment, alone remained available. 

So tlie telegraphic message of the fate of Delhi sent 
up to Sir John Lawrence brought hack the following 
characteristic answer : — 

May iWu 

I think that all the European regiments in the 
hiils, and the Goorkha regiment at Jutogh, should at 
once be brouglit down to Umballa, and arrangements 
he made for securing that cantonment. 

'' In the mean time, if the Meerut force has not dis- 
armed or destroyed the mutineers at that place, peremi> 
tory orders from the Commander-in-Chief should go 
down to do, so. A large portion of the European 
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force from Meerut, with such native troops as can be 
trusted, should then march on Delhi, and a picked 
brigade from Umballa also go down by forced marches 
^ by Kumal to Delhi, so that our troops can operate 
simultaneously from both sides of the Jumna, The 
city of Delhi and the magazine slioidd he recovered 
at once. 

“ Get the Maharajah of Puttiala to send one regiment 
to Thaneysur and another to Loodiana.” 

To imderstand this message and the general position 
of affairs at Umballa, it is necessary to take a brief 
review of the political state of the country around. 

For many years the Jumna had formed the northern 
fiontier of British India, and the Sutlej the southern 
boundary of the Sikh empire. The vast tract of land 
which lay between was then comparatively neutral 
ground ; the southern and eastern jiarts of it chiefly 
held by small colonies of Sikhs from the Manjha 
country; the centre, occuiiied by indigenous clans 
called, in distinction, “Malwa” Sikhs, among whom 
the states of Puttiala, Jheend, Nabba, and IChytul, all 
branches of the Phulkeean Misl, were pre-eminent ; 
to the westward lay spurious races of Mohammedanised 
Hindoos, -Eanghurs, Doghurs, and others ; while to the 
north, along the left bank of the Sutlej, were small 
colonies of Mohammedans under Pathan chiefs ; to the 
extreme east, again, wens scores of petty lordlings or 

genealogies and the domestic his- 
tory of the three former. Khybzl had lapsed to Government in im. 
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laii.lowners, chiefly Pajpoots, honoured by the title of 
,vj(di or rana. Such were the chief component parts 
of this countiy, generally known as the Cis-Sidlej 

States. 

The ailvaiice of tlie Eiigiish during the early part of 
tills century was gradual, indeed cautious, and, politi- 
cally speaking, compulsory. Without entering at any 
length into all the circumstances of the Mahratta war, 
the retreat of Holkar, the first negotiations with the 
Sikii court, prompted by the fear of a combined Eussian 
and French invasion— ail of which in turn, and in their 
d-sree, carried the British onward until they made 
frontier posts at Loodiana and Ferozepore, on the 
banks of the Sutlej itself — it is enough to state that, 
from various causes, the whole of these difierent states, 
great and small, had been brought more or less under 
the influence of the English Government. The policy 
of the Government of that day was to strengthen the 
British botindary by maintaining these different inde- 
pendent chiefs •- along its frontier, carefully providing 
that, Avith separate and rh'al interests, they shoidd be 
so divided as to render combination impossible. In 
these days annexativn was not dreamt of. Protection 
ATus wliat these native states sought, with the Lion of 
tlic Punjab on their border, and what the English, as 
the paraiiionnt power, were ready to give : such protec- 


i.m-d Cornwallis, indeed, carried this policy so far as to create 
tiiuail jageer.s ; that of Ferozepore was conferred by Lord Lako on 
Aliniod IWrcsIi in 1805 for his diplomatic services, out of the terntories 
acquired by ns west of the Jumna during the Mahratta wars. See 
Bleeman's IlamUa and Recolkctlons^ voh h. p. 211. 
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uuix luvuiveu ou our x^ari; oniy a pledge of support 
against an external foe, -with the assertion of a right to 
depose or confiscate as a punishment for treachery or 
faithlessness ; while each state, in proportion to its 
extent and revenue, was bound to supiily contingents 
of men and money whenever called upon. In fact, the 
principle of protection, thus carried out, was little else 
than an adaptation in the East of that jirinciple wliich 
obtained, during the middle ages, in the larger tin »- 
doms of Europe over their feudatory seignories. 
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Kiiriial iiad been tlie original station, but some years' • 
aao coiKleiimed as iiiiliealthy, and ■Umballa was 
selected instead Indeed, witli our advances thrown 
out so ftir as Loorliana and Ferozepore, it- became de- 
sirable also, as a military measure, to- bring up our 
support, and a strong force luis been ever;-, since quar- 
tered at riTiballa, wlddi tlieneeforward ' became the 
miiitaiT mid civi] centre station of this.- Siidiind, or Gis,- 
Sutlej diTision. 

Snell, then,, was the condition of this, vast district ,of 
about 15,(100 square miles. .On the north-west, in the 
nri'riirioiirliond of Loocliaiiajay the small'state of ]S*abba; 
i,ii. the centre of this district, the princely domains of 
Piittiakv^suiTOiiiided on every side by English territory, 
except to the south-west, where it touches on the .sands 
of Sirsa and the Bikaiieer desert to the extent of nearly - 
■SOO'C) square miles,, with a revenue of about twenty-five .. 
lakhs a-year ; further to the south lay the smaller yet in- 
fluential stale of Jheend ; while the city, adjoining the 
(Ail abandoned cantonment of Kurnal, gave its title to 
a small principality under a Mohammedan chief Besides 
these, though infinitely inferior to them in ''position.. and''' 
importance, "were several petty Manjha; -Sikh ' atate.s-,; ,h'' 
,',;Oeeiijiji!ig the south-eastern "tracts." ''Tlie'se ■vvere' ind.iyi-;'' ' ^ 
dually of trilling importance, :beyGnd- what an -int-er- ' 
marriage wu'tli some of the larger Sikh states might 
give tiiem, but collectively were, capable-'' of,,’ doing:' us'':.,, 
good service, or grievously h|rassing us, in such a 
crisis as tliat wdiicli impended. 

In the, eaidonment of U^j^ibalua our force w^as as 
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follows : H. It 9tli Laiicer% under Colonel J. Hope ^ 
Grant, G. B. ; tw'o troops of liorse-artlUery, niider Cap- 
tains Frank Turner and E. K. Money ; tlie 4tli Xative 
CWalrj (lancers), under Colonel H. Clayton; the otli 
X I, under M^’or P. Maitland ; and the 60tli K t, 
under Colonel E. Drought. Colonel Halifax coiii- 
, , manded the brigade, and Sir H, W. Barnard, ICE. was 
; of the (Slikindj di?Mon. ' 

On the loth of May, that memorable Sunday which 
many a home in Meerut blood-stained and deso- 
late, the whole cantonment of Umballa was thrown 
into a state of alarm. Eiimour spread that the three 
native regiments, the 4tli Light Cavaliy"^ and the 
, n>th,,a,nd: 60th. 1\. J, had turned out without orders, 
and stood to their arms. General Barnard hastened 
to their ■ lines, and found the infantry corps in open 
.mutiny..: some of tli-e -oth X. I. had' loaded, and ivere"' 
actually pointing their muskets at their officers. The 
general was in favour of at once calling down the 
aitillery, and had given the order, but fortunately 
extreme measures were not necessary. The sepoys 
3vere gTadiially quieted by their own officers, and peace 
restorecl.f 


_ iho ath ^ative Caralry (lancers) are also said to have saldlod 
•leip horees without orders as if ready to join ; but this is inoorrect 
Colonel Llayton, directly he heard what was taldng- place, Lcallopfi 
down the lines and gave the order to “saddle and mount'';” tLr 
obeyed to a man, but order being restored among the N. I. regiments 

esmtonments, the guard of 
the oth .N. I. over tlie cm! treasury, some four miles off, turned out in 
a similar manner, but were also pacified. 
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How little do we dream of the 'dangers''.: that are 
around ns, or tliliik of the 'Secret,- silent worMiigs of a 
Kiercifiil Providence, which is effecting oiir escape' frO'm 
perii we wot not of! A few hours before, a deep-laid: 
plot, one involTing the lives, of a large po'rtion of the 
Cinistiaix residents, had been ttnconsciously counter- 
acted. The circimistances are as follows ; The old 
cliiireli Iniiigalow, which had been used for many years 
during the protracted erection of the church, stands in 
the middle of European line.s — the 9 th Lancer barracks 
on one side, and those of the artillery on the other ; 
while the rteio clmrch occupies an ojxen sjDace beyond 
the cavalry lines, with only a row of unfinished empty 
barracks separating them from the lines of the 60th 
and 5tli N. I. Pumours had long been prevalent that 
the sepoys meditated an attack on the Europeans some 
day during divine service'^' (a plan which their brethren 
have adopted with such fatal success in other stations), 
but the rumour was always cried down by the autho- 
rities, and the charge of '' treason lay on those who 
dared to doubt the fidelity of the ""stanchest and most 
devoted army in the world.'' However, as it has 
appeared, the danger xvas more real, and much nearer, 
than^was at the time thought. It had been arranged 
that on that Sunday morning, May 10th, the service 
should he held in the new church, which had not yet 
been used since the day of its consecration (in an 
unfinished state) by the Bishop ^f Madras. The sepoys 

* It lias Mtkerio been the custom in India for European troops to 
march to church without arms, having only their bayonets. 



could easily:.s8e the opportunity which was here offered 
them. The lancers and artillerymen, without horses 
; and guns, with the' officers,, .and their families, all col- 
lected, together, at a .distance from the re.iiiaiiiii]g Euro- 
pean troops— and they iiiostlj on, guard or in hospital 
—would have been an easy prey a rush made on the 
church in the .in,idst of the ' service, and the misuspect- 
ing congregation would have been' at their mercy; 
surrounded ..by at least 1500 armed mutinous sepovs, 
they would probably have been shot .down before they 
could offer any resistance, or help could arrive. Such, 
we have reason to believe, was the >pht The daij 
hefore, it was decided that the church wms not yet fit 
for use, and that divine service should be held as usual 
in the old church bungalow ; and so it appeared in the 
,&a.turday s . station orders. " .The lancer 'barracks now. 
intervened between t.he traitors and their victims ; they ■ 
..could not advance unnoticed.' The. u'uns, too% would' ' 
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* C'u:ca‘iLfI tiiat morrimg; they lost heart, and gave in. 
The plot had been thus imconscionsly counteracted, 
the ewieute proved abortive, and Umballa was for the 

present safe. 

It was on the afternoon of the following dajj Monday 
the 11 til, tliat the direful tidings came from Delhi. 
Captain BarriarcL the generahs aide-de-camp, was at 
once tie spatelied to Simla to, , inform tlia.-GGinmaiider- 
and to urge on ,hmi to hasten down ; and as 
he passed throiigli Kiissowlie, he warned H. M. Toth to 
Ije read}' to march at a moinenf s notice, should the 
oriltr come to that effect. Unfortunately the tele- 
graphic message was not fully credited at bead- 
qiiarters. The .first siispicions of smouldering mutiny, 
when reported from Umballa, had been pronounced 
mysterious and exaggerated ; and now that those 
u'orst suspicions ^vere more than realised, and the 
fanatic rebels had thrown off the mask, the unwelcome 
announcement — wdiich so rudely dispelled the dream of 
fancied peace and security, the bright prospect of a 
season in the shooting-grounds of Cheenee, beyond 
the influence of the monsoons and mutinous sepoys — 
■^vas not to be believed. Little, therefore, was done at 
lieadcjuiirters to meet the emergency. .. 

Mr Barnes, the Commissioner, was at Kussowdie. 
Mr Forsyth, the Deputy-Commissioner at Umballa, in 
the mean time, acting with great promptness and 
energy within his own province, summoned Mm dotvn. 
To guard the treasure, the safety of the civil lines, and 
the’ town of Umballa, was Mr Forsythes first care ; 100 
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Sildi police were placed on piclvet-cliity day and nio’lit, 
and 200 more kept, constantly under arms to be in 
readiness a party of civil sowars were detached 

to Kiirnal to watch that road,:' with, orders to hasten 
back and report any advance of the rebels. 

'.Ill 'Compliance with the Chief Commissioner's in- 
strnctionSj he also sent at once a request to the Maha- 
rajah of Puttiala, begging him to come as near as pos- 
sible to Umballa, on the confines of his own territory 
(a courtesy which native eticpiette required) in order 
that Mr Barnes might communicate with him imme- 
diately on his anival from Kussowlie. The Piittiala 
chief received the letter that night, and needed no 
second call: within eighteen hours of its being de- 
spatched he was encamped at Taysoinlee, some eight 
miles from Fmballa. There Mr Forsyth hastened to 
an interview, under special orders telegraphed from Sir 
John Lawrence. -The rajah had with Mm only an 
escort of about 1000 men, horse and foot ; the rest of 
Ms troops were out, he said, collecting reveiiuej but he 
Vvas quite ready to respond to any call Government 
■might make -on him. A short quarter of an hour s 
conference sufficed for all arrangements ; and the 
Maharajah immediately despatched a detachment ^^mder 
Ms brother, Koiir Dhuleep Singh, to Thaneysiir, a point 
close to the grand trunk-road between IJmballa and 
Kuinai The Maharajah himself waited at his camp 
near Umbalk,to.see Mr Barnes, and also to have an 
interview with the Commander-in-CIiief. 

The Jheend rajah had been even more prompt : he 
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ivas at Siingrwiii'j liis chief residence,'. wlieii news of tlie 
iiiiitiTiy at Dellii readied liim on the 12th May. That 
niglit lie started off' for Gliabdali/.'and gave ' orders for 
coneeritratirig all liis troops under- Hs general, Khan 
Singh, liaviiig also sent into^IImballa for instructions 
iiow to act. Here he was when.' he received a letter 



from ilr Barnes requesting Mm to..proceed to Kiirnal, 
which was quite unprotected, „ and on' the high-road 
towards Delld. His own territories were adjacent, 
from which he could draw for supplies and carriage. 
Captain SB' Andrew, Assistant-Commissioner at Umballa, 
was deputed to' act in concert vntli the rajah, and to 
precede the Bri'tisli army, clearing the road, and collect- 
ing supplies for its use. The post appointed fordhe 
.rajah was SO to 100 miles offl yet by forced ■ marches, 
with little intermission, he made Thaneysur with his 
whole force on the evening of the l7th, and on the 
18th pushed on for Kurnal, where he undertook the 
protection of the city and cantonments, and thus placed 
himself in the van of the advancing army. 

Still no orders from army headquarters. On the 
] 3th it became known that so little importance was 
there attached to the rumours of the outbreak, that only 
250 men of H. M. 75th had been ordered down. Mr 
Plowden, one of the assistant-commissioners, •was de- 
spatched to urge the instant advance of troops, carrying 
with him, in melancholy confirmation of the tidings 
from Dellii, a letter from one of the fugitives, 

Mt Barnes was at Kussowlie when the tidings reached 
him ; he oiily*waited to provide the necessary carriage 
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for the 73th, and then hastened don-n by express to 
Umballa, which he reached on Wednesday night, and 
at once set himself to face the danger threatened. 
And it threatened at every point. Every hour had 
brought its tale of disorder. Bej'ond the Jumna ail 
authority was at an end. The European olEcials were 
either murdered or flying for their lives ; the jails had 
been forced, the treasure plnndered, the sniEiiler toms 
sacked, and out of a peaceful pojoulation seemed to have 
sprung up an army of marauders. All the .southern 
districts bordering on the river, with a serni-Hindostanee 
population, felt the infection, and were thoroughly dis- 
organised. 

Mr Barnes, however, resolved at any sacrifice to 
keep down this rising disaffection, and to hold all 
on tliis .side the river. Every available assistant at 
hand was despatched to some point of danger. Mr 
Levien to guard the banks of the river, where every 
feny was closed, except those it was important to re- 
tain for communication, and they were strongly held 
by police and Puttiala troops. Mr Plowden had no 
sooner returned from Simla than lie hastened off to 
Jugahdreo with a .small force to overawe that district. 
Lieutenant Parsons started for Kliytul ; and Captain 
M Jieile, the Deputy-Commissioner of Thaneysur, after 
arranging for the safety of that station under a power- 
ful body of Puttiala men, also took the field. Mr G. 
Ricketts was indefatigaye at Loodiana; never flagging, 
ever cheerful, he carried all before him, and thus he 
kept in order the most turbulent city of the district. 
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f * Sir Forsytli was actively engaged at Umballa in facili- 
tatiiig tile movement of the troops ; while llr Barnes 
also remained there^ imparting to each and all of his 
^ scattered assistants somewhat of his own vigour and 

I energy, and in constant, hourly conimnnication with 

I lieadrjiiarters, acting as the representative of the Chief 
I Coiiiinissioiier, and, above all, exercising an, extraordi- 

I iiary ijiliueiico ivitli the native chiefs. . Thus every 
effort wiis being made, every' neiwe- strained.. And it 
needed all that foresight and promptness could, effect. 

, The wliole native community, from the moneyed banker 
! to the petty tradesman, from the Government contractor 
j, to tlie coiuiiion coolie (day-labourer), stood aloof : no 
help, no supplies were forthcoming ; every one seemed 
I to be either paralysed, or waiting the issue ; yet with 
I an air oi quiet confidence and fearless determination 
did the civil authorities work on, each at his post. 

When the Oommander-in-Chief began to realise the 
fact that a portion of the Bengal army was in open 
, revolt, and had inaugurated their reign of terror with 
wholesale carnage, he acted with some vigour. H. M. 
75th, originally warned by Captain Barnard, now re- 
ceived an order to move down en masse; and the 1st 
. and :^d iusiliers, from Dugshai and Subathoo, were 
ordered to follow with all speed. Major G. 0. Jacob, 

' of the 1st Fusiliers, chanced to be at Simla when the 
order was i,5sued ; he rode down to Dugshai during the 
night, and at morning jjarade warned the corps that 
all should be ready to march tW afternoon at three 
0 clock, Colonel Vfelchman, commanding the regi- 

y N 
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ment, was on the.' sict’-list, having only a few clays >ie- 
fore undergone a severe operation. The 2d Fusiliers 
received their orders at Siibathoo at 10 a.m., and also 
started that afternoon under Captain A. Boyd ; Colonel 
St G. Showers, who was on leave at Simla, overtaking 
' the regiment at TJmballa. Both corps made the dis- 
tance,- some -sixty miles, in three marches. 

. A telegraphic message was also sent to PMlonr, or- 
dering a siege-train (3d class) to be prepared and sent 
off without delay ; and to guard against the message 
failing to reach from any injury to the wire, Captain 
‘Worthington of the Artillery, at that time on sick 
leave at Simla, was sent off express to carry the written 
ofder to Philour ; while the Nusseree battalion (of 
Goorkhas) also received orders to march down from 
Jiitogh to Philour, to escort the train. Fow the note 
of preparation was sounded far and vide. 

Tet it was not till the 16th that General Anson 
himself arrived from Simla at Umbaila, and joined the 
force he had ordered to be concentrated there. 

In the meanwhile, the state of Umballa itself was 
by no means satisfactory. '' Alarm,” says one who was 
there, “ was the prevalent feeling ; and conciliation of 
men with arms in their hands, and in a state of^abso- 

* A report did fioat about the Punjab, the truth of Tsduch vre have 
never heard denied, that one member of the suggested that all 
European troops should concentrate on Philour, and, talcing Isoat 
down the Sutlej, make for England as fast as possible ; another, how- 
ever—ono who, alas I fell anjong the earliest victims of the rebellion — 
suggested that the Philour fort, with its largo magazine, might be 
mad© available for a very different purpose. Hence the idea of a siege- 
train. 
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lute rebellion, tiie order of tie ^ , Of the disaffec- 
tion of the two Xative Infantry corps there was no, 
flonbt ; yet there was wanting the. energy, to cope with 
it* Tlie first suggestion was to move ont a wing of 
each with the force^ when it should advance, on the 
plL^a of giving both regiments an 'opportunity of prov- 
ing their loyalty, but really with the hope of breaking 
up tliC'ir eombination. The: regiments fully appreciated 
the motive, and respectfully declined ; they would go 
entire, or not at all. And the point was conceded. 
However, a coinproinise was effected ; the 5tli N. I., 
w’lio were believed to be the worst, were broken up 
into detaehiiients, to neutralise in some measure their 
treadiery. , Tw^o companies were sent off, with a squad- 
,ron of the 4th Light Cavalry under Captain William 
Wyld, to Jiigaiidree, under the pretext of support- 
ing Mr Spankie’s position at Saharunpore ; while two 
companies were despatched to Eoopur, under Cap- 
tain Gardner of the 3Sth K I., a Delhi refugee, 
with the ostensible object of watching the districts 
of Xalaginh and Balachore, where the population, a 
comparatively warlike class, threatened to become 
troublesoiiie. 

With the 60th IST. I. another system was adopted. 
C;oloiiel T. Seaton, G.E., of the S5th N. L, who wms on 
leave at Simla, wus selected, from Ms great experience 
and tact, to take command of this corps, with the hope 
that he v^oiilcl be able to keep them stanch ; and with 
a view of showing confidence in t^em, the Commander- 

* Ttiars of a Soldiery’s Life^ tCx’., p. 1S8. 
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iD-CMefj the day after Ms arrival at TJmlialla, allowed 
them to be re-sworn to their colours, thus seemirie: 
to efface the remembrance of their doings on the 10th 
of May. The 4th Cavalry * were looked on far more 
favourably, notwithstanding the disclosures made by 
the Sikh to Mr Forsythj which involved them in the 
general charge of disaffection ; and important duties, 
escort of stores, treasure, and aniniunitioii from differ- 
ent points, were intrusted to them ; and they had the 
especial honour of forming the personal body-guard of 
the Commander-in-Ohief, when he paid a state ^^isit to 
the ]\raharaja of Puttiala. 

But startling rumours were now coming in from 
Simla ; the Goorkhas were in miitinyj and refused to 
march. 

To understand all that had been passing there, the 
reader must be content to make one more digression, 
and pass for a while from the dust-laden, furnace- 
heated plains around Umballa to the clear cool air of 
tlieTIimakyas.- - 

A very few hours sufficed to throw a cloud over the 
bright joyous gaiety of Simla. The withdrawal of all 
European troops from the hill stations naturally tilled 
with anxiety the minds of the many ladies who^ with 
their families had collected here for the a,pproaehing 
hot weather. Appalled as they already were at the 
reported atrocities perpetrated at Meerut and Jdelhi, 
they could but regard the unprotected, defenceless state 
in which they were now to be left, at the mercy of 
* See Appendix F. 
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tliC h^’driJishesoi a most ill-regulated bazaar, with fee?- 

I ings c^f litirrowiiig alariii. The chaplaiu, the Eew F. 0. 
Ma}T!e, had represented this to General Anson as he 
was ridiEg out of Simla, entreating that a small force, if ^ 

i oiik one compaiiT, of Europeans might be sent up there 
insure rpiiet and restore confidence ; but the Com*- 
Ilia li lie r-in-CMei^ who at first thought 250 men would 

( ' be enough to send to tTniballa, then declared he could 

not spinxi a man. \That, then, are the ladies to do 
dt Ihe best they can ! All eyes were then turned to ■ 
j( Oeiierul X. Peimy, as the senior officer at Simla, and one 

i ivLv; coiniiiaiided general confidence and resjiect, and a 

i:;: gathering at once took place at his house, with a view 

I of forming some plan for defending the place against 
attack Vfiiiie they were assembled, the superintend- 
ent ' of the hill states, Lord W. Hay, ■ entered, and 
directed their thonght>s of danger from the bazaar 
vagabonds to the reghnent of Goorkhas, quartered at 
Jutogh, some three or four miles off. This announce- 
ment threw a blank over the faces of all present their 
only hope had been in the few Goorkhas who might 
reinaiii, and these were now said to be the source of 
their greatest danger. From this moment all was 
eoTifosion and disorder ; in vain did General Penny 
? eiideavoiu* to organise some system. Independent and 
often eoiiiiter arrangements met him at every step. 

To trace in their order the exploits of that Friday 
and Saturday,* or arrive at the Ji'uth amid the thousand 
conflicting statements, would be w^ellnigh impossible ; 
and as being-not absolutely necessary for the elucida- 
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tion of the narratiTe of: subsequent eyentSj we do not 
make the attempt'; suffice it to say, it all resulted 
ill, if not- a causeless' panic/' at least a “shameless 
flight/' 

. The Goorkhas of the Husseree battalion most cer» 
tainly, on being ordered to march doivn to PMlour to 
escort .'the siege-train, refused to move. They were 
told that the usual guards always left behind over 
the civO. treasury were to be now •witJidrawii, and 
that even the guards over their own liiie>s were not 
to be allowed, but the safety and honour of their 
wives and families were to be intrusted to the c/m- 
prasses (messengers) of the bazaar. Such an arrange- 
ment aroused the indignation and jealousy of the brave 
little hill-men ; and Poorbeahs, who had found their 
way far too freely into the Goorkha ranks, were ready 
to turn this excitement to account. The men shovred 
signs of disaffection, insulted their commandant, Major 
Bagot, demanded the arrears of pay, and refused to 
inarcii unless certain terms were conceded. The re- 
port of what was passing at Jutogh soon flew to Simla, 
gathering strength as it came. ‘‘ The officers and their 
families at Jutogh had been murdered, and the Goor- 
kliaswere marching in; "such were the tidings -that 
spread through the station. What follows defies de- 
scription. 

That “ banner with a strange device," stmve qui qmii, 
once hoisted, English valour knew^ no bounds. It over- 
flowed and swept the leading officers and their famnies 
with resistless force down precipice and ravine, until it 
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stranded them on tlie Meiglits of 'Dngsliai, or ..the, still , . 
Mglier fortified, barracks of Kussowlee, or tlirew them:;,',, 
into the arms of the neighbouring petty chiefs.. Such,, 
were the doings ■ of the Friday morning. There were ' 
ladies and children, the while, whose husbands were dar- ' , 
ingall in the plains, facing real mutmy and braving death '' ■ 
in tlie midst of their omi regiments,— and' they were left 
f to shift as best they might. On the church' tower were 
I ■ watclmieii posted to report , the ■ first signs, of an ad- 
ranee from Jiitogh by the tolling of the church-bell, at '' 
the hill near the Bank were the ■ two port-guns loaded, 
and the port-fire's lighted, ready to be used the instant ' 

’■ ■ .the. bell sounded, to peal forth the concerted signal to all, 

to rally to the Bank as a rendezvous. The morning had 
- passed, the leading fugitives were well away, when 
about two o'clock the bell tolled, the gams boomed 
forth their warnings and a general rush of ladies and 
childi*en, and the few officers that remained, with the 
tradesmen and their families, was made for the Bank. 
Here they congregated, some 400 in number, of whom 
above 100 were able-bodied men ; barricades had been 
run up, muskets, stealthily removed from the Goorklia 
inagazine, were distributed among the belligerents; 
amk General Penny and some of the officers who 
were left tried to organise a defence. Hours j^assecl on 
— hours of agonising suspense — ladies trembling for 
their helpless babes, and groaning in heart for the jn’o- 
bable fiite of their absent husbands ; hours were they 
in which they verily tasted Aie bitterness of death." 

At length it was reported that the Goorkhas were open 
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to reason. A deputation was sent to treat mtli them. 
Some of them, under Captain Sir E. CampLell of the 
60th Eifles, fearlessly went to their lines ; others re- 
mained half-way. The result was, that the Goorkhas 
demanded that the arms which they said had been 
stolen from them should be given back, thefr guards 
at the Treasury be restored, the Bank be given up mto 
their charge — and it seemed now to be necessary to con- 
cede all. It was no hearty approving welcome mth 
wHeh the dej)utation were I’eceived on their retiiin : Imt 
their word had been pledged, and every jjoint was given 
1 ^perhaps providentially so, for it is impossible to 
contemplate what might have been the is,sue." 

Before daylight on Saturday nioniiiig a repoit came 
ill that the Goorklias had broken faith and were march- 
ing in. . It was now hoiieless to hold on, and a U'cneral 
flight was the result. To that flight no pen could do 
justice. Ladies toiling along on foot, vainly trrag to 
persuade, entreat, threaten the bearers to hurry on 
with the jan 2 )ans in which were their helpless children, 
while men were outbidding each other, and outUcMing 
ladies, to secure bearers for their baggage. However, 
fatigue and suffering were, with two exceptions, the 
only evil consequences of the %ht, and in due ^ime 
places of safety were gained. 

hvor was Simla the only place affected by the pre- 
sence of the Goorkhas of the Husseree battalion. A 

* And one whose wife and oKIdroa were among tlie probal.loTiotims 

though thoir safety wa-s 
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^ XinZ GOOIIKHAS AT KUSSOWLEE. 

siiiall giiar.l of tliem were at Kussowlee, over tiie civil 
treasury: and wlieii they found ' tlie station wholly in 
their iniiiils on the withdrawal -of' all except one com-' ' ' ' 
party of H. 21. 75tii, and heard of. the Simla doin,gs, they 
seized the opportunity, forced the tre.as-ure-chest, helped , 
theriiselres trj their arreai’S of pay, to. the amount of about 
rupees, and niarclied ofi*'- for . Jiitogh.' As soon 
as tliO}' were gone, the police .plundered the remainder.' v 
The eoiisteriiation of the Tew .remaining resident s of the 
siatioii, cLictly ladies and children, was gTeat. Lord 
W. Hay sii d that all should hasten up to Simla ; 
blit hir J. Taylor, the .Assist.- Com. in charge, seeing ■ 
lio\r fatal such ii step would be, remonstrated, and the 
danger passed off. 

The detaciimeiit, however, on their way nje to Simla, 
inet the baggage of General Anson being carried down 
toUmballa, and, by \ray of giving vent to them hatred, 
burnt or destroyed nearly the w^hole of it. Captain 
Briggs, an officer who had been long employed in that 
neighljoiirhoocl on the great Thibet and Hindostan 
road, and thus gained considerable acquaintance and 
infl lien ce with tlie Goorkh as, was sent back by General 
Anson from Kiissowlee to endeavoiu' to bring the men 
reason, and ernpjowered to grant full j^arcloii j^ro- 
vided the corps would march ; and he succeeded. The 
regiment was imluced to appoint representatives to 
confer on their imagined wongs ; their j)riiicipai de- 
mands were acceded to, their ^rears paid up, - and a 
general amnesty granted ; under shelter of which even 
Mb McJ!n''Tgouebi\s MuUiiy Report^ par. 45. 
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the Kusso-H-Iee guard were enabled to escape punish- 
nieiit. 

At Simla quiet was restored after a few days, and 
families began to return, to find, despite the dire ru- 
mours of fires, plundeiing, and massacre— one officer 
declared he bad seen bis own bouse blazing I— to find 
that not a particle of fuimiture bad been injured- 
ladies’ jeweUeiy, even to their silver thimbles on then- 
work-tables, papers, drafts, &a, left on office desks— 
all untouched I Yet, with returning quiet, Simla had 
not restored confidence. , For months it continued in a 
chronic state of panic. And no wonder : no wise pre- 
cautions were taken ; contingents indeed were called 
ill from the surrounding chiefs, but were absorbed 
in guards over the official buildings and private resi- 
dence of the Superintendent of the Hill States. 

To resume the narrative of events. Umballa was 
now fast filling ; the three European corps had arrived, 
each mustering about 800 strong. But difficulties were 
increasing : there was no accommodation for the men ; 
there were not tents enough to cover one-half; they 
were huddled together as many as could be under 
canvass, and the rest doubled up in tbe 9th Lancer 
barracks. Then bow to push them on to Delhi was 
the next difficulty. In fiiet, difficulties presented them- 
selves on every side. Without any real military expe- 
rience, General Anson found himself at the head of a 
native army in open iptiny, and a Eimopean aimy he 
was utterly incapable of managing. The native troops 
he had always despised ; and had takemso little pains 
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to coDceal Iiis contempt for tliem, that lie rarely, if ji 

ever, concluded an inspection of a'. native corps without . 
taking away with Mm the muttered nimses of/' Jack ... 

Sepoy/ The native army he had now condescended ^ 
tfo attempt to conciliate by a general order/, but it was 
all too latcf. and too weak to .effect any good/ ^Tlieii, 
iinfuitiiiiately, General Barnard . could ■ give' but ■ little' 
help. He had only landed 'a few 'weeks in the country, ■ 
and all liis Cmneaii espeiience: and popularity were , .of 
no avail with an army so differently organised. . The ' 
n-ieclical departments demanded certain apj)liances' be- . 
fore any force could take the field. The commissariat de- 
partinent ivas wholly unable to suiDply them; althongh 
sufficient to meet the demands of the station itself, 
it was utterly inadequate for the demands of such a 
force thrown siicldeiily upon it. There was no carriage 
at hand — neither camels, elephants, carts, or bearers. 

Colonel W. B. Thompson, one of the most experienced 
and effective officers of the department, frankly avowed 
his inability to meet the “ indents.’' He declared him- 
self ready to throw up his appointment rather than 
attempt it ; he wmuld sacrifice himself rather than sacri- 
fice the army. In this perplexity the Commander-in- 
CihicWbund, as Lord Hardinge had done before him, 

* riie following- general order will show how little the crisis was 
eornproiicuded at headquarters : — 

The Corninanderdn-Chief desires that officers commanding native 
rogiments will instantly inform their men that it has never been in- 
tended th:it any cartridge which can be ^:>jeeted to should be used by 
them, and that they may rely upon the uommander-in- Chief s assur- 
ance that they ■will not be required to 'use objectionable cartridge now 
or hereafter/* 
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that the eonniiissariat department was not meant for ’ 

such emergencies, and, like Lord Hardinge,* lie turuod 
to tke civil authorities of the district ; and his c-iil was 
as promptly responded to. An indent was sent in for 
700 camels, 2000 cholie-heareTs, and 200 carts ; and in 
less than a week Mr Forsyth f had collected about 2000 
camels, as many bearers, and 500 carts, besides the 
elephants, camels, and carts that flowed in in streams 
from the Pnttiala rajah. Provisions, too, were collect- 
ed m sunilar abundance, with the. assaranee that as 
much more as might be reqnhed was procurable. Then 
came the want of small-arm ammunition : there was 

nf IJfardinge gave the following oviclenee before tbe roninittee 

the Sth .Way ls53. Question 2020 t 

Ltt n we " 1 ’ us wo should 

arriv^ nt toJ r '1 «pectef! war a month beforehaad. When I 
amiod at Lmbaha, having eoufeiTed with Lord Goiigh I called 

---'S’to mSrj 

+H A -fti ' "St would take a month or sis weeks before 

^ X f ^ that thsr mast be rest 

m a.v daj s, and I sent for Jlajor Broadfoot, who h.vl se.-v..a in H-e 

no.st morning onlersworo ilesputched to the 4ietof thl 1 

firi’*in2f67/»f>rifQ r-'n-iirllTT 7 Jithj-t, J illli.i ULilei tuGSO 
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re^a'inieiit witli scarcely a round per man of ball 
aimrniiiitloii : a troop of artillery with barely shot and 
shell enoiidi for a field-day. A call was immediately 
made* OH tlie Philoiir mao’aEine. But Pliiloiir was 

.O' 

nearly ninety miles off : this required -time, and time ^ 

inTolTed men's lives. 

Siidi was the state of things at Umballa. We now 
pas^ on to PJiiloiir. ■ 

The telegraphic message for the siege-train had 
readied the fort of PMloiir on the morning ' of the : 

1 7 tli, and within four days, by dint of unceasing labour 
day and nigjio, all was ready. In the rneamvhile , a 
couple of lakhs of sniall-arm ammunition were at .once 
despatched to Umballa in advance, for the use of the 
European troops, under a guard of the 3d K L, who 
were relieved midway by some of the 4th Cavalry. 

The siege-train consisted of six. 18-pounders, four , 
*S-i 2 ich howitzers, twelve 5|-inch mortars, 'five 9-poimder . 
brass gims,t>ne 24-pounder brass howitzer, and four 
S-indi mortars, with 500 rounds for each gun, together 
with 100 extra rounds for every light field-piece already 
with the force, or under orders to join it. Besides this, 
tliere were also to be sent dowm, under the same escort, 
ten lakhs ox small-arm balled ammunition for the in- 
fantry, with eighteen lakhs of percussion-caps, and about 
oOOO rounds of shot and shell for the field-batteries. 

Exciting indeed were the duties in the magazine 
during these four clays. The 3d N. I, cantoned outside, 
were known to be mutinous ii# heart, and report said 
they had swprn the siege-train should never reach 
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Delhi. The river Sutlej, too, rising every day from the 
melting snows above, thi'eatened to sweep away the 
bridge of boats before the train could possibly be ready. 
All was expedition and anxiety ; almost hourly was the 
telegraph in request to allay the Commander-in-Chief s 
anxiety for the safety of the fort : at length, on the 
morning of the 21st, the Philour gate, wMch had 
been kept closed and guarded lest a spy or traitor 
should gain access, was thrown open, and the siege- 
train passed out in all its force. 

Tidings had now arrived of the refusal of the Xus- 
seree battalion to march. The Sd N. I., perhaps eager 
to clear their character from imnutation. thmiob i-nm-o 
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x^qiiietl j and politely relieved of their charge, which was 
at once made over to a strong detachment of troops, 
horse and foot, belonging to the Eajah of Xabba, who 
had been recpested by 2slr Barnes, on the first news of 
tlie outbreak, to proceed to Loodiana. With this de- 
tachment a small party of the Sth Irregular Cavalry, 
iiiidf.?r Lleiiteiiaiit Campbell, was also associated, and 
under their united escort the siege - train proceeded 
onwards. Thtis providentially was the train. preserved 
from a tv'ofold danger, the rising river and a rebel 
escort. Ibid the bridge broken before the train crossed, 
flays and perliaps weeks would have been lost ; and 
wiio can calculate tli.e possible consequences of that 
. delay ?, Had the 8d "N. I. refused to let it cross— and 
it was wholly in their power — the danger might have 
been still greater. But, thanks to a disposing Provi- 
flenee, the bridge was crossed, and the rebellious de- 
signs of the escort thwarted ! After delays and diffi- 
culties froni^unmanageable bullock-drivers and heavy 
sands, the train entered Loodiana at ten o’clock that 
night, having taken nearly twenty hours to accomplish 
a distance of seven miles. Here another danger threat- 
ened, Imt passed over. A violent dust-storm, followed 
by torrents of rain, came on ; yet not a grain of powder 
was injured, though the -whole camp was levelled vath 
tlie gi’oiiiid. The road was now clear, and compara- 
tively easy, and the train pushed on for TJmballa. 

Yet as one difficulty was surmounted, another seemed 
to arise, and the Oommander-in-Chief lacked the energy 
or the ex|}erience to meet them vigorously. Hampered 
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bj paucity of ammunition, tampered by the meflieaj,^ 
and commissariat departments, -which -would only move 
en legle, he found himself still more hampered by the 
two K I regiments whom he had forgiven but could not 
trust. In vain did the Chief Commissioner send mes- 
sage after message by telegraph entreating him to dis- 
arm and disoand them : they had broken their part of 
the contract of service hy refusing to march as or- 
dered; that disobedience was an overt act of rebellion; 
on our side they were not to be trusted, and as open 
enemies, once sent adrift disarmed, they would be con- 
temptible, and would be no welcome addition to tlie 
rebel ranks. Still there were voices raised in UmbaUa 
for the "poor calumniated sepoys.” General Anson 
eon.¥idered himself pledged ; and they remained armed. 
Xor would he move till the exiiected siege-train arrived, 
tailing to see that his very delay alone made a siege- 
train ne^ssaiy'. A bold strobe at the outset, and 
Delhi might have been taken unawares. ^ 

^ Here was one illustration of the evil of this delay. 
Kunial had been the rallying-point for the Delhi fuoi- 
tives ; and while the ladies and children had been 
pas,sed on without delay to Lmbana, tho,se of the DeUii 
authorities who had survived had made their .stand 
here. Brigadier Graves and Mr Le Bas, representin-. ■ 
respectively the mihtaiy and civH authority of what 
wa.s once the station of Delhi, here held on The 
Nawab of Knmal boldly threw in his lot with Govern- ' 
ment,* and pledged himself to stand or fall with them 

* Tho Nawab of Kami came to Mr Lo Bas and^addre.ssod him to . 
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Xr— a pla*lu’e he nol'Iy kept. The Jheend Eajah too^ hail, 
a.- iv-'pie.steilj tlirown Ms forces on tMs point, to breast, 
if it Blight be, the tide of rebellion surging on- 
wards from below. But their position had become 
eiitieal ; the population around were turbulent and ^ 
tlireatciiiiig, and there was no sign of succour from 
rinballa. A further retreat seemed to be inevitable. 

’A few hours irmild have seen Ivuiiial abandoned — 
when the telegraphic message brought the welcome 
tidings tl'jat the advance had actually begun, and the 
first detaclimeiit of Europeans was moving on I It 
ij:iay seem a siriail matter whether Kuriial w^as held or 
. abandoned, ■ as the advancing European force might 
■easily have retaken it ; but they who swayed the Pun- 
j,ab knew othenvise. While Kurnal remained, English 
rule asserted itself. Had it gone, the whole country 
would have risen in revolt, the roads have been closed 
up, all eoiainunicatioii cut Meerut isolated, and 
perhaps converted into a second Cawnpore. That 
telegraph message saved Kurnal, kept the road open, 
preserved Meerut for a base of future operations, and 
Saharunpore beyond as a granary for the avenging 
army. 

Thg commissariat difficulty had been surmounted by 
tlie civil authorities. Mr Forsyth had right zealously 

the foliov\iri,g effect Sir, I haTo spent a sleepless niglit in meditat- 
ing- on tiie state of affairs ; [ have decided to throw in my lot with 
yours. My swoi'd, rny parse, and my followers are at your disposal.” 

Bo we)! did he act up to the engagemdlLt thus made, that after the 
fall of Delhi a tcHiimonial was put into his hand by Mr Le Bas, equally 
honourable to botlft—XhuKEis’ JToies on the M^volt, p. 90 . 

0 




EEMOXSTEAXCES AGAINST THE DELAA" 


taxed the resources of tlie district, as Las been men-^ 
tioned. Equally effective was Mr Barnes’s appeal to 
the native cMefs. Puttiala poured in its carriage and 
provision of every kind ; Jheend drew in along the 
road ample supplies for any force that might be col- 
lected. Still the Oonimander-in-Chief would not move 
His mOitaiy advisers discoimaged the advance, ly 
vain did Mr Barnes point out the danger of this delav : 
m vain did Sir J ohn Lawrence entreat him to .strike v 
blow — to recover Delhi and the magazine at any co.st, if 
he would save the country : by lying by he was playing 
the enemy’s game : our troops were losing heart, and ■ 
the rebels gaining confidence: the delay was terrible 1 
The Commander-in-Chief denied that there was any 
delay, and waited on still at Umballa. 

Twelve years before, a somewhat similar force had 
moved out of this station. On the 10th December 
1843, an express reached TJmba,n 3 . tbnt ttw 
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the Siithy tlie daj before. By the .ISth, 
Sir ifiicii CoieJi, tlieii Gommander-in- Chief, with 
Lord Htirdiiige at iiis elbow,' had hmied a force of 
dCiOll Europeans on the van, of the -.Sikh army, and 
gained the glorious victory of 'Moodkee. A similar 
period was now snfFered to elapse after the Delhi mas- 
sif ere before a single European moved fiom LTmballa 1 
And then they moved in dribblets. On the ISth a 
squadron, of H. M. 9 th Lancers and four ■companies of 
the Hon. Company s 1 st Fusiliers ivith four gnus ; on, 
the 21st, tli8 remainder of the 1st Fusiliers, wdth another 
squadron of lancers, and four more guns ; on the 2Sd, 
H.3.I. Toth, -with the 60th N. I. in charge ; and ou tlie 
' ,244h the C\eiiiniaii(ler4n-Cliief brought up the rear, 

■ :.c6|isisti,iig of six companies of the 2d Fusiliers and 

squadron of the 4th Light Gavahy, leaving behind 
in LTmballa four companies of the 2d Fusiliers to pro- 
. tecf canlo,nnm 

After the utter loss of one week, it took another 
week to set the army fairly under weigh. The whole 
force that poured out of Umballa this week consisted 
of IL M. llfch Lancers, some 450 sabres, under Colonel 
J. Hope Grantj C.B. ; H. M. 75th, about 800 strong, 
imd(€* Colonel Herbert ; 1st Fusiliers, about the same 
strength, under hlajor Jacob ; six companies of the 2d 
Fusiliers, aliout 550, under Colonel St G. D. Showers ; 
Captain Turner’s troop of horse-artillery ; Captain 
Money’s troop (with the 9-pounders from the native bat- 
teiy,wliicli had been ordered in from Hoorpoor, instead 
of his own 6^oiinders) ; , one squadron of 4th Native 
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Cavalry, tinder Colonel Clayton ; and tlie 60th N. I. ^ 
tmder Colonel T. Seaton, C.B.— the whole European 
force being about 450 cavahy, and rather more than 
2000 infantry, with twelve light guns. 

But it soon became apparent that the crowded 
barracks at TJmbaUa during tho.se days of delav had 
told upon the army. The germs of disease there .sown 
quickly began to show themselveis. The advance had 
scarcely reached Knrnal when cholera broke out, and 
claimed its victims among high and low. Amono' the 
firstwas General Anson himself. He reached Kurnal 
on the 25th ; the next day the telegrajih reported his 
seizure, and summoned General Barnard from HmbalJa. 

On the 27th the Commander-in-Ohief died, and General 
Barnard took command of the force. Alas ! how many 
a soldier good ” in the brave Httle band that hastened 
along that road panting for glory or revenge, was soon 
to follow him to “ that dark inn, the grave ! 

Bmballa had in the meanwhile been strengthened 
by troops from Puttiala. The Slaharajah had placed 
1000 men (700 -infantry and 300 cavalry) at the service 
of Sir Barnes, for the express object of guarding can- 
tonments against any rise of the neighbouring popula- 
tion. But rumours were coming in of trouble to the 
eastward. It was reported that two companies of the 
5th K I, sent out to Roopnr in order to bo out of 
harm’s way, soon showed their mutinous spirit, and 
began to spread disaffection in the neighbourhood. 

Here lived a man name'd Jlohur Singh, a Sildi sirdar 
once kardar (or minister) to the ex-chief of Eoopur, who’ 
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% HIEGE-TILID? AT U3IBAELA. 

Ii(ul been deposed after the Punjab campaign for collu- 
sion with the Sikhs. iXo sooner did the detachment of 
tlie otii X. I. arrive at lioopur. than this man began to 
tamper vdth them ; and they needed but little eiicoii- . 
iMgeinent. Eis influence soon showed itself. Captain 
C.h'irdiier, tliC officer coiiimaiiding .them, was openly in- 
sulted; and when, on reporting 'their; mutinous state, 
he received orders to arrest' the malcontent sirdar and 
a end him to Umballa for trial,. - the s.epoys declared 
t!i€fir iiiteiitioii to protect' him, and swo.re he should , 
never I:je taken prisoner. The detachment wus then , , 
L’nimxLrcely recalled ; and after their departure Molmr 
.Sijigji was seized by the, police and sent in a prisoner ' 
to CTiiiballa. 

A singular coincidence, and one fraught .with .no. 
ordinary danger, now occurred. The- siege-train from 
Piiiloiir, and the Goorkhas from Simla, which they tmre 
to have escorted, met at Umhalla. On the evening of- 
the 27 th, tlie advance party of the Nusseree battalion 
reached the camping-ground with the camp# colours. 

Scarcely had they arrived, when some sepoys of the 
dth N. I. found their way out and began to tamper 
wiih them. It wus suggested that the Goorkhas had 
irre^'ocably roiiied tlieir character ; their ncim (good 
name) was gone — they wtjuM never be trusted again ; 
so they might as wmll avow themselves, and make a 
bold stroke for Delhi. A more ..favourable opportunity 
eoiilfl nev'ir oifer. They were both (Goorkhas and the 
nth K I.) still armed ; the , ‘Nation %vas almost unpro- i 

tected— a iu*«re handful of Europeans; the siege-train j' 
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THE 5th N. I. DISAKMED. 


at hand, very weaHygiiarcIecI; iiotliiiig would be easier 
than to '"rise/" seize the train, and cany it off to the 
King of Delhi. 

The man to whom this tempting, offer was made was 
a faithful little Goorkha, and a prudent one. He at 
once replied that he, could not amswer for; his comrades ; 
bat the men of the 5th K. I. had better come over in 
the morning when the regiment inarched in, and sound 
them. He himself reported the circumstance to Major 
Bagot, the commanding officer, directly he reached the 
ground 

Major Bagot called up all whom he considered the 
more trustworthy of the Aative officers, and told them 
what had passed, and said he placed the honour of the 
regiment in them hands, calling on them to deliver up 
any man preaching treason in their lines. Several men 
of the oth N. I. came into camp, and little knots were 
formed in different parts ; yet the morning passed 
away, and no report came. At length ifajor Bagot 
called up his native officers and asked what was pass- 
ing. They admitted that the 5th N, I men were 
urging the Goorkhas to rise, but no plan had been sug- 
gested on which to base a charge of treason. 

Happily the danger was known also in cantonments. 
Mr Barnes and Major Maitland (commanding the sta- 
tion as well as the 5th K I) had been in close consult- 
ation, and the result was that that afternoon the 5th 
N. I were drawn up on theii* own parade-ground (while 
two companies of Eiiropdins were also drawn up close 
by, though out of sight), and the order was^given to lay 
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^ SIEGE-TIIAIX PASSES ON. 

tlidr arms* They obeyed 'mtIioiit;aiiy ai^^^^ 
liesitadoiL 

T'liat night tlie Gooiidias marched eastward into 
the .Sahaniiipcre district the ' siege-train passed on' to- 
wards Delhi, and the cloud wmich had for some hours , 
hung over Uiaballa was qnietly dispersed. , ■ 

Thus ended the mordh of Ma}v . .: 







CHAPTER VIII. 



[Ju2?E 1857. — Part I] 

THE ADI>RES.S OF SIB JOHX LAV’BEXCE TO THE SEPOV.S—TJIE 
OEXEEAL STATE OP THE COL^'-TBY—AFFAIBS IX THE CITY OF 
BELIIT — HUBBIAXAH — ITMEALLA — LAHOBE — THE 3IOVABLE 
OOLHMX — CMBITSUR — JL'LLL-XDHLTi — THE OUTEIiEAH THE 
PUBSEIT — SCSSABA GHAT — ^LOODIAXA, 

The montli of June was nsliered in witli a manly 
addi’ess, — 

“ From the Chief Co.Tniissio.\Er. of the :^unjab to the 
HiyDosTASEE Soldiers of the Bengal Ar^iy, 

DaUdlat 

Sepoysj "5: oil will Lave heard that many sepoys and 
sowars of the Bengal aimy have proved faithless to their salt 
at Meerut, at Delhi, and at Ferozepore. Many at th^latter 
place have been already punished. An army has assembled, 
and IS now close to Delhi, prepared to punish the mutineers 
and insurgents who have collected there. 

“ Se^ys,— I warn and advise you to prove faithful to your 
salt, fiuthful to the GovCTnment who have given your fore- 
fathers and you sei-vice ffe- the last hundred years ; faithful 
to that Government who, both in cantonments and in the 
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% i'UiZF cosoiissiokee’s adbeess. 

fi«l<.l, iia.B bsen carefal of yom* 'welfare and interests, and who, 
ia 3'Oiir age, has given yon the means of living comfort- 
a 111}' in your lionies. Those who have studied history know 
weii thnt 120 army has ever been more kindly treated than 
that of India. 

Tiiose regiments which now remain faithful will receive 
the rewards due to their constancy'; those soldiers who Ml 
away now will lose tiieir service for. ever. It will be too late 
koii&nt hereafter when the time has 'passed' by ;— iiovr is ■ 
the opportunity of proving your loyalty and good faith. The 
British Gcvernment will never want for native soldiers. In 
a inoiith it iniglit raise dOjOOO in the Punjab alone. If the 
‘ sepoy neglects the present day, it will never 

ni. Tlieie is ample force in the Punjab to crush all 
iiiiithicers. The chiefs and people are loyal and obedient, 
and the latter only long to take your place in the army. All 
will unite to crush you. 3Ioreover, the sepoy can have no 
eoaceptioii of the power of England. Already from every 
quM'ter English soldiers are pouring into India, 

“You know 'Vreli enough that the British Government 
have never interfered with your religion. Those who tell 
'you : the. contrary,, say it for ■ their own 'base ::purposes.;: The 
Hindoo temple and the Mohammedan mosque have both 
:beea respected by the, E.nglish ■■Government." •, It, was but the' 
ot'fier day that the Jumma Mosque .at- Lahore, ■which, had 
costlaklis of rupees, and which the Sikhs had' converted into a 
magazine, was restored to the Mohammedans;' ', 

“ Sepoys, — My advice is that you obey your officers. ■ Seize , 
fill those among yourselves who endeavour, to. 'mislead -"you. 
Let not a feAv bu.ii men be the cause of your ..disgrace.' -/If ..you 
have the will, you can easily do this,. 'and .Government -^vlll .' 
eo'iisi«ier it a test of your idelity. Prove by your conduct 
tliat tlie loyalty of the sepoy of Hmdo.stan has not degenerated 
from that of his ancestors, ^ 

• Chief CoMmissmierJ"^ 


■;ii 
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ECHOUES FEOM BELOW. 


It was a cieetered prospect on wMcli tlie newmoiitli, 
opened. 

^ow and a^aiii a mail would slip tliroii^’li from tlie 
south, bringing the cheering news that beyond Meenu 
all seemed still safe. One day came Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s noble address to the Lucknow troops, toudiino- 
erei-ywhere a chord of sympathy and emulation ; then 
came Sir Colvin’s speech to the Agra sepoys, followed 
by a proclamation’" which was received vdih amaze- 
ment in the Punjab, and ooldly igiioved by men who 
despite the Lieutenant-Governor’s delegated authority 
refused to have their hands tied, when only freedom 
of action, vigour, and stern justice, could save the 
country. The various letters and papers thus coming 
in reported all as yet quiet up to the end of May'- 
but all excitement, and anxiety. Sir Henry Lawrence 
spoke as a man prepared for a struggle, come when 
it might; Mr Colvin as one who would avert the 
struggle at any price by conciliation. At Lucknow, 

* The proclamation ran as follows, dated Agi-a, Slav % ■— 

soldiers engaged in the late distm-banoe.s, wlio“ai-e desirons of 
going to thra homos, and who give up their arm.s at the nearest civil 

“ Many fmthfnl soldiers have been drawn into resistance to Goveni- 
mont only because they were in the rants, and coidd not e.^oapd-from 
them; or heeause they really thought their feeUngs of rdicion and 
honoui- injured by the measui-es of Government. This feeHnc^ was 

^ proclamation now 

Muod hyttie Gov^or-General in Council is perfectly explicit, and 
will remove aU doubt on this point. ^ ' 

‘ Only evil-mmdod instigators in the disturliances, and those ■miltv 

n“« ““f sM bo punished ^ 

AU those who appear in aims against the Government after this 
proclamation is known, shall ho treated as open onemfes ” 
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cantonnieuts were reported to be still occupied. — so they 
were at Agra ; but in the civil lines all the Europeans 
were fortifying tlieniselves in large native houses^ and 
tiie fort was being got ready, while the whole country 
roimd was in commotion. At Aliygurh all was still 
I Cjiiiet ; and at Cawiipore, Sir Hugh l^^Tieeler held his 
I' lATIi. 


'i 

i 

!( 

I 
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All these Items of news, bearing date to the end of' 
iday, tended to itiise the hope, faint though it was, that 
the out1)reak iiiight still be partial, chiefly confined to 
the iiortlieni portion of the Doab, and that the prompt 
■ recovery of Deihi might yet restore peace. To that 
event all eyes in the .Punjab were turned. The troops 
thirsted for it, and fretted at the delay. Timorous 
natives of every grade waited for it to decide their 
cO'Urse, and augured ill from the delay. 

Here appears on the scene one who was to perform 
no ordinary part in tlie opening drama. Lieutenant 
W. S. E. Hodson wms a man whom the discriminating 
eye of Sir H. Lawi^ence had some years before singled 
out, and who had risen, by Hs general intelligence 
and personal gallantry, to the coveted post of oiSciat- 
ing Coriimandant of the Guides. But having incurred 
the grave' displeasure of the Punjab authorities, he 
had, in 1856, lost this ar>pointment, and returned 
to his own regiment, the 1st Bengal Biisiliers, at Bug- ' 
shai, a wdde-spread feeling of regret among all 
who knew Hodsoii — and who did not, at least by 
name ?— that, whether justly or r|)t, so mucli energy and 
prowess should^ be lost to the frontier, and be buried 
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Ills BIDE TO 3IEEECT. 


in the comparative idksse and dull routine of a Euro- 
pean regiment at a hill station. So deeply did his 
commandant, Colonel Welchman, feel this, that he 
lepiesented it in strong terms to the Commander-in- 
Chief; and when General Anson realised the impend- 
ing crisis, he at once approjniated Hodsou for special 
work— first to be hts Assistant Quartermaster-General 
for the purpose of organising a real Secret-iutelli- 
-;ence department, for it at present existed only in 


name. 


'\\ ithin a very few hours, Hodson had the ojiportu- 
nity of gmng proof of the wisdom of such a choice. 
Communication with Meerut was quite suspended, and 
it was of vital importance that the authorities there 
should be apprised of the Commander-in-Chiefs plans, 
in order to effect a junction with the force proceeding 
from Umballa. But it was a work of great fatigue 
and no little perE General Anson thought of Hodson ; 
for at Umballa the general saying was, “ If it can be 
done, Hodson is the man to do it.^' At Meerut, too, 
the hope lay in him. “ One night,” wrote an officer at 
Meerut,* “on outlying picket, this subject (of restor- 
ing commimication with Umballa) was discussed. I 
said, ‘Hodson is at Umballa, I know, and I'll Jbet he 
will force his way through and open communications 
with the Commander-in-CMef and ourselves.’ ” Hodson 
had gone on to Kurnal, and at once oflered to do it. 
General Anson telegraphed his consent ; and within 

i” noDSON-s 

c rm «, <Cf., at p. 1 J9, witli a fow partioular.? of tlie adventure. 
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.seventj-tiTO lioiirs Hodsoii telegraplied back to tlie 
CoriiiAar:cler~iii-Cliief from Ivixriial tliat lie had forced 
his raay, — a few Jlieeiid horsemen for his escort, and 
one led liorse for a relay, — delivered the message to 
General Hewitt, and brought laack the papers which the 
C.ljBiiiiaiider-in-CIiief wanted ; and in four hours more 
lie delivered them in person at Hmballal 

Tii the Toeaiiwliile, the gallant Eajah of Jheeiid, with 
liis little weil-organised force of SOO men of all arms, 
atteinled by Captain ]\Ihiiidrevg 'vvas pressing on as 
the vanguard of the aiiny, collecting supplies as he 
went, taking point after point ; first occupying Panee- 
piit, then Sursowlee, and then Eaee. 

The Maliarajali of Piittiala, impatient to . be him-.^. 
self also in the fore-front, vras hardly persuaded to 
content himself with sending a small force of horse 
and foot under his kinsman General Piutab Singh, 
while he himself remained at Puttiala, nobly co-operat- 
ing in the scarcely less important duties of protecting 
and preserving the peace about Tlianeysur and the 
surrounding district, guarding the main road from 
Kinnal to Philoiir, and, indeed, more or less covering 
the wliole cfumtry between the Jumna and the Sutlej 
•with wiet-work of levies and police, altogether num- 
bering about 51)00 men, and throwing 1000 more in- 
to Umballa cantonnieiits;"* To the south-east, again, 
WY*re tlie many Slaryha Sikh chiefs already mentioned. 
They rose to a man in favour of Government, gratified 

f 

TIis sti|vj]i;iGd in time of peace is 100 sowars for civil duty 

at Wmballa* 
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THE 60TH N, I. DETACHED TO EOHTt^i 

in the confidence placed in them. Mr Barue 
them for contingents was promptly met. f- 
were inadvertently overlooked, other 
such claim lay, came forward, entreatin, 
to take their share. These contiii 
with no discipline or training 
value in active .service, but now 
in the character of police, 

(2>olice stations;, furnishing escort, 
and suppres.sm, 
hery. Some of these'chieft, 
at the head of their little 
service during 
senting a perfect “ i 
the Punjab and the 
Jumna. 

Peliind the brcalcivaUr thus thro 
Jheend and Puttiala forces to repel 
rebellion raging beyond, all was cor 
water ; here the detachments of troop; 
were moving on and forming up, prej 
their concentrated strength on Delhi 


iSome viio 
‘s. on whom no 
!g to .be aliowe.d 
igeixts, suddenly raised, 
wmiilcl .have been of little 
pro’^'ed ' ill valuable:,': 
strengthening the; 

guarding roads,; 
every attempt at mutiny or even rob- 
uns, too, placed themselves 
contingents, and did good 
those eventful days of inisnile, pre- 
non-condiicting medium between 
-j turbulent districts across the 



TIDINGS FROM THB CTTF 


the COl:]i X. I. as dangerous, it may be doubted if the 
men of the (lOtli were not themselves in greater danger 
from the Enropcans. Every day's advance brought 
maddening proofs of Poorbeali and Gcoojnr atrocities. 
Fugitives, who had I'jeen providentially preserved from 
the Delhi fiends and Goojiir monsters, were coming in 
—Dr Balfmir and Miss Smith, Sir T. Jletcaife, Lieut. 
G. Thomason, and iiiaiiy more, each with their tales of 
suffering. In villages along the roadside were found 
trophies of rolilicry and murder ; English omanieiits 
and dresses. Villagers, even at tlie foot of the gallows, 
exiiltiiigly told of wTniien defamed and murdered, and 
children butcliered ! What v/onder if revenge rvere 
the, ruling passion i,ii many an English soldier’s breast 
at such- tales raid such sights ! What wonder if a 
Poorbeah regiment in the force vrere neither welcome 
■ nor /safe ■ 

The tidings from DeUii, too, were gloomy and sadden- 
ing. Spies were thrown in by the Jheend Ptajah, through 
whom it became known that the delay at TJmballa, so 
fatal to the health of the troops, had not been without 
its opposite effect on the mutineers. In the city, the 
first burst of excitement and consecpient disorganisation 
had gradually settled down. The rebels, emboldened 
by our delay in advancing, ^vere beginning to thiiilc of 
making a stand and preparing for defence, strength- 
ened as they were already by sowars from the Gwa- 
lior Contingent and other places. Mir^a Aboo Bukr, 
the son of the late heir-appareift, had been appointed 
Commander -m- Chief of the Imperial Forces. Let- 
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-0 Iim oi noble rank and lordly dignit}-, our ovn devoted 
vassal, worthy of our eonfidenee and favour, the union 
of benevolence and higli-niindedness, iSTer Ixdee Sihch 
Bahadur, the Maharajah of Puttiaia. 

^^Daitd thfi 21d Ilamazan. 

’may survire ; 

For if 1 cease- to be, what wEl become of you ? 

Of the (lownfal of the present Goreinment, and of the 
great rerolutions in the course of development, viiioh are at 
present being bruited about, you have heard from the papers. 
Belying upon your -svell-proved devotedness and loyalty to- 
Tvards this our fiivour-bestowing family, you are written to, 
that with all possible speed you present yourself at our court’ 

a suitably equipped’ 

matter admits of no delay, for in tMa estremitv 
There is neither jilan of attack nor way of escape. 

“ In such strait, therefore, it behoves you, «s you desire the 
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ters had been sent by the King to all the native 
j)riiic8S around, calling on them to rally round their 
“liege lord,” and eveiything betokened a determined 
resistance. The Kawab of Jhujjnr had oj^enly joined 

them, and the Bnllubgurli Chief was ready to play the 

traitor. 

^ At this time occurred an incident demanding spe- 
cial notice. A letter from the King of Delhi was 
found one morning in. the letter-bos at the gate of 
the Pnttiala chiefs jjalace, calling on the Maharajah 
to rally round the “Imperial” standard. It ran as 
follows : — 



fJMBALLA DISTRICT STIDD .BISTOBBD. 


increase of onr power and otar "welfare, to obey this summons 
without delay.” 


The Maharajah — the grandson of Sahib Singh, on 
whom the Sumnd (royal patent) of Akhbar Shah (the 
father of the traitor King of Delhi) had, at the di-Cta- 
tion of the British Government, conferred that title in 
1817- — no sooner received this letter from tha^^Lion's 
moiitii at his palace gate,^ than he at once, tmth 
unhesitating logaMij.'f forwarded it to Mr Barnes for 
transmission to the Chief Commissioner — an act wiiicli. 
set the seal to his allegiance. 

At Umljaila the aspect of affairs continued nincli the 
same, taxing the utmost caution and vigour to suppress 
the first signs of disaffection. The two companies of 
the 5th N. I. had come in from Eoopur ; five men con- 
cerned in the riot at Eoopur were identified, and tried 
by a civil commission, and, with the sirdar Mohiir 
Singh, were sentenced to death. Four native officers 
were tried by court-martial for the military offence of 
concealing mutiny, and were also capitally sentenced ; 
the rest of the two companies were disarmed and dis- 
banded. The station itself remained quiet, but the 
country was much disturbed. Small bands of Feroze- 
pore fugitives passing through were screened by the 


At the palace of the Maharajah of Piittiala is a box fixed against 
the outer gate, into which all letters, complaints, petitions, &c., aro 
placed, and the contents daily laid before the Maharajah. In this box 
the letter from the King of Delhi was found. 

*1* U/iJiesiiaiifdj ioj/aHi/ his was. The story — which appears in a work 
envied Th Crisis m tke the Haharajah’s taking two days 

la #on«ider which c<iitrs© he should adopt, is at once refuted. 
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Sirsee iavolTed in one eommon rain. The popnlation 
around rose, and equalled in cold-blooded atrocities the 
Goojiirs of the neighbouring district, hunting doTO and 
most barbarously ill-treating all who had succeeded in 
escaping from the treacherous sowars and sepoys. The 
Xawabs of Dadree and Eiinneea were believed to be 
deeply implicated. The Bikaneer rajah stood forth 
nobly, and sheltered all who could escape into his terri- 
tory, and by him many lives were saved. To punish 
these rebels, and the still more inhuman Raiighnr 
population, General Courtland, of Sikh repute, 
wlio had been in civil employ since the annexation, and 
was at the time at Ferozepore, was called on to raise a 
force. Readily did he desert the pen and the office- 
desk to resume the sword and saddle. His name acted 
like a charm : many an old Sikh who had laid aside 
the sword for the ploughshare now sprang forward at 
the call ; and he who had held high command in the days 
of Eunjeet Singh, found Sikhs again rallying to Ms 
standard, and was soon surrounded by a body of old 
riaiiied soldiers.^ The Bikaneer rajah sent at once 500 
men ; and the Nawab of Bha'^vulpore was called on for 
a similar force, which he reluctantly and tardily sup- 
plied ^ General Van Courtland was soon in the field 
with a force sufficient to reconquer and hold that 
district. 

At Lahore little had occurred since the morning of 

* Many of tbo fine old follows knew perfectly tbe European drill, but 
only tbe MmcA words of command, wbiA told of tb© days when Bun- 
had his forces trained by such men as Yeiitm% and Allard, and 
Atitabiie. ’ 
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tlie ISfch May. The forfe was safe, and s 
garrisoned by Europeans ; and the cantonn 
Mean Meer retained the same appearance o: 
guardedness. 

Only one change had taken place : the Sikh 
of the three hf. I. corps, hurt at being involved 
common disgrace nith tlieii- Poorbeah comrad 
respectfully remonstrated ; and Brigadier Corl 
the suggestion of Mr D. F. M'Leod," rejoicinrr 


f This was most striking* 
Lore at the time, and was 
further separation took plat 
called near Benares, 
heahs. 


was passing- through La- 
rnx Shortly after, a 

natives of a district so 
ore singled out and kept apart from the Poor- 
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Cavalry, thougli disaniied, were still mounted, and as 
such were a formidable body. The means, however, were 
now close at hand for giving the 'finishing-stroke to 
the bold nieasiire of May the 1 3 th ; for with the arrival 
of the Moveable Column, which was already within three 
marches, and was being hurried on, this cause of anxiety 
would be at once removed 

In its now reduced proportions, the Column entered 
Lahore on the morning of the :3d of June, consisting of 
H. M. 52d Liglit Iiifiintry, under Colonel Camjibell ; 
Major M.. I)«iwes’ troop of horse-artillery ; Captain G. 
Bourchier's conipany and light field-battery ; Major E. 
E; Knatchbiiirs native company and battery ; a wing 
of the 9tli Liglit Cavalry, uiider Major W. Baker ; the 
16th Irregular Cavalr}^, under Major W. W. Davidson; 
a wing of the 17th Irregul|xr Cavalry, under Captain R 
R. Hockin ; and the 35th Light Infantry, under Colonel 
A. G. F. J. Younghusband.f The arrival of the co- 
lumn from ^ove, and the 2d Punjab Cavalry, under 
Captain Nicholson, from Kohat, furnished the means of 

When the order came for li. M. 52d Light Infantry and the 
Artillery to Join the Moveable Column, Brigadier Brind had, on his own 
responsibility, held back 200 men of the 5‘2d, and two guns of Dawes' 
troop, for the safety of the station of Sealkote, where the 46th K 1. 
and a w'^ISig of the l?th Cavalry still remained ; but a p>erenjptory order 
came for them, and this little force was most reluctantly sent off by 
the brigadier, under Gulonei Dennis of the 52d, to overtake the Column 
at Lahore. II. M. 24th Kegiment and the Ivumaon Battalion (Goor- 
kha,s) had cros.sed the Chenab and encamped at Wuzeerabad, when, 
on the night of the 29tli May, they were summonod back towards the 
frontier. 


^ f The Moveable Column found tompor|ry accommodation in the old 
dlwased lines which, in the days of “ the jiegenoy,'^^ liad held the Army 
of Occupation. 
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completely disabHngthe disaffected troopers of the Stii 
Cavalry. This was effected in the following manner ; 
by a slight change in the usual marehing-ordcr of 
the Column, as they entered Lahore, H. 31 52d were 
placed in front ; and it had been privately communi- 
cated to the officer commanding, that while the left 
wing and the rest of the Column halted at AnnarkuUee, 
the right uing was to march on to Mean Meer (sk 
miles farther on), and take up ground at the central 
picket It anived in the dim twilight, and drew up 
alongside the picket, which consisted of two companies 
of H. M. 81st Foot, and four guns of the horse-artilleiy, 
and Nicholson’s irregular cavalry. The 8th were then 
ordered out. Overawed by the presence of so large 
a European force close by, and the unsympathising 
Punjabees at their side, they sullenly obeyed the order 
to dismount. Many of the troopers maliciously let 
loose their horses, wliich, freed from all restraint, bore 
down on those of the irregulars, causing gr'eat confusion 
and some injuiy among the iiregular sowars : Captain 
Nicholson himself was lamed by a severe kick in the 
ce. Tlie feat, Iiowuver, was achieved. 

* The column halted at Lahore for a week, and durim^ 
that time was called on to witness and take mrt in 
for the first time, a public execution, wliich for many 
weeks after was to be a painfully familiar scene. Two 
sepoys of the 35th Light Infantry were charged with 
nsing seditious language, and endeavouring to instigate 
them comrades to opeif. mutiny. They were tried, and 
condemned to be blown away from guns. Three native 
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officers wlio reported tlieir conduct, and bore witness 
agaiiivSt them, were deservedly rewarded. The execu- 
tion took place on the 9th of June in the presence of 
the whole column. At its close, Brigadier-General 
Chamberlain ackkessed the 35th Light Infantry, in his 
own manly style, to the following effect : — 

Xative Officers and Soldiers of the 35th Light Infantry, — 
Ton liave just seen two men of yonr own regiment blown 
from guns. Tins is the punishment I will inflict on all traitors 
and mutineers, and your consciences will tell you wliat pun- 
islinient they may expect hereafter. Those men have been 
blown from a gnn, ajid not hung, because they were Brahmins, 
and I wished to save them from the pollution of the hang- 
man’s (sweeper’s) touch, and thus prove to you that the British 
Government does not wish to injure your caste and religion. 
I call upon you to remember that each one of you has swam 
to be obedient and faithful to your salt Fulfil tins sacred 
oath, and not a hair of your head shall be hurt. God forbid 
that I should have to take the life of another soldier ; but, 
like you, I Imve sworn to be faithful and do my duty, and I 
■will fulfil my vow by blowing away eveiy man guilty of sedi- 
tion and mutiny, as I have done to-day. Listen to no evil 
counsel, but do your duty as good soldiers. You all know 
fall well that the reports about the cartridges are lies, propa- 
gated by traitors whose only desire is to rob and muitier. 
Tixese^scoundrels, who profess to find cow’s and pig’s fat in 
the cartridges, no longer think them forbidden when they 
break into mutiny, and shoot down women and children. 
Subahdar Gyadeen Patuck, Subahdar Boostum Singh, and 
Havildar Gunga Been Chowby, you have done well. I will 
bring your conduct to the notice of the Governor-General of 
lEdi% who will reward your %alty. Private Eamphui 
Sookui, you heard the mutinous and seditious language which 
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spoken by the sepoys, and on the court-martial you 

scsr*”"- 

' V column again on the move 

harly the previous morning, the telegraph brought up 
rom Jullundhui- the announcement that the sepoys 
t ere had risen : some officers vere grounded, and the 
mutineers were making for Philour. The tidino-s did 
not at first cause any great anxiety: on the conlraiy, 

1 seemed a relief that they had gone, and the European 
force at JuUundhur would now be free to act. Their 
escape was thought impossible. With a European regi- 
ent and a troop of horse-artilleryin the station, the Sut- 
lej a few miles beyond, with the fort at Philour strongly 
garnsoned, and Eothney’s 4th Sikhs on the left bank 
rea y o ispute their passage, their destruction seemed 
mevitable. But the next day dispelled all such hopes 
^ soon as the telegraphic wire was repaired, which 
e rebels had cut, it brought up the saddening news 
tnat hours had been suffered to escape before the pur- 
suit was attempted, that the mutineers had got clear 
away and were broken up into bands in 'different 
dnections, threatening to disturb the whole country. 

It was this disastrous news which hurried off Cham- 
berlam, and in two forced marches he brought the 

Citr T^-fn -^be great fear was, lest that 

li Jl f \ ill at ease, and now 

likely to be emboldened by the JuUundhur outbreak 

mew by 

rise en masse and make an attack on Gerrindohnr 
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ProYicleiitially Uiiiritsiir, as has been already described, 
was a city divided against itself;’^ Mohammedan and 
Sikh rivalied each other in mnmal hatred Neverthe- 
less, there was danger from either, if not from botk 
The Jlohammeclaiis, indeed, wanted a leader; he who 
midd have raised every Mussulman in the Punjab, 
Sheik Iinain-oodeen, of Lahore and Cashmere notoriety, 
had rlied only a few months before. The Sikhs hap- 
pened to be still more ivithoiit a head^ or perhaps an 
airik Twelve years of subjection had seen all their 
leaders pass away. The last reputed scion of the house 
of liiiiyeofc Singh had become a Christian and a Scottish 
laii'd. The last idol of their punchayuts, Tej Singh, 
who led them at Feimeshali and Sobraon, now lived 
on, a decrepit! old man, thankful for quiet, and safety, 
and a pension, in the palace of Ms gallant old uncle, 
Eooshayal Singh, the jemadar.'" TMs Nestor of the 
Khalsa'' rarely visited his magnificent summer-house 
at Umritsur, or showed himself among the fanatic 
devotees at the shrine of Gooroo Pam 'Das. ^Shere 
Singh, the noblest and most beloved of their leaders M 
the Punjab campaign, was now a prisoner at Calcutta ; 
while Bikrama Singh, the heir of all the honours of 
their warrior Gooroo Govind, the Bedee of Bedees,^' the 
Iiigli-priest of Siklidoin, was virtually a prisoner within 
the walls of his own holy city, f , His enfeebled frame 

* The priestly family amoBg* the Sikhs ; the lineal descendants of their 
fanridor, Baki Haniick, who was of the Bedee caste^ 
t So complete wm the state of confinement and surireillance consi- 
dered npcossary for the safety of this i^y fanatic, that during these 
tronblmis times c'lpn the privilege, hitherto enjoyed, of ridr^ a liiile 
was withdrawn. He was daily reqxiired to pay a visit of cour- 
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and trembling band mocked the fire that stiil flashec 
from that restless ambitious eye. Goyernmeut hai 
little now to fear firom this old Calchas of the Siki: 
armies. All these things were negatively against an 
emeute at Umritsur. Still the Mohammedan retains 
his love of plunder, and his hatred of the Clu-istian 
vho now rules in the land his ancestors had con- 
quered ; * and the Sikh as little loves the power which 
though it rescued them from Pimchayut thiMdom and 
misrule, and has given peace and security in the place 
of a suicidal war, has scattered his nationality to the 
winds; and it was felt that both might yet, in that 
hour of our danger, merge their fanatical rivalry and 
hatred, in the hope of destroying the stranger who had 
humbled both. This brought the column to Umritsur • 
and the morning of June 10th saw it in firm possession 

0 the Earn Bagh, and encamped under the walls of 
the city. 

But It IS time to consider the actual events at Jullun- 
ur which had called for this move. Tlie admirable 
a^angements so promptly adopted by Colonel Hartley 
then commanding the brigade, and Captain Barrington’ 
the Deputy-Commissioner, on the 12th May have 
been already described. Little had occurred to diilb 
the peace thus secured. In the city, hard by, there 

S'f' chief civilian of the eta- 

of those vidte the 
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luid been occasional alarms ; the minds of the popula- 
tion not unnaturally swayed to and fro by each rumour 
that reached them. But the Kuppoorthulla rajah was 
ever at hand ; his presence and council soon restored 
quiet and confidence. Of tliis Sikh chief it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. “ His conduct thi’oughout/’ 
says Captain Fanington,* “ has been excellent ; he has 
.shown himself fully worthy of the confidence that has 
been reposed in him. The promptness with which he 
took so decided a pai't in aid of good order had a good 
eliect in the district. From the moment I called on 
him to aid, he came forward, and with his officials en- 
tered into the cause of Government most heartily. He 
and his brother, both at much personal inconvenience, 
remained here from the first for several months.” To 
their personal influence and persuasions, allaying any 
symptoms of alarm or disturbance directly they mani- 
fested themselves, the peace of the town and district is 
greatly due.* 

But in cantonments the aspect of affairs was far less 
satisfactory. There was a semblance of quiet, and no 
open defiance of order : but a sullen and sometimes 
scarcely passive spirit of disaffection prevailed among 
the s8poys.f They complained that the precautions 
which had been adopted implied distrust, and with a 
charming air of injured innocence protested against 

* 111 a primte letter to the autlior.' 

t There had been several fires in oantonments. The nxerohants and 
traiiesnien of the Sudder Bazaar were begmnmg to move awaj their 
property into the eifcy for safety^, showlig how little they trusted the 
sepoys, * 
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suspicions being entertained of their fidelity. Colonel 
Hartley met these protestations mth great tact. He 
had each corps paraded on its own ground ; and takin*. 
Captain T. H. Sibley, the eommissaiiat officer, as hit 
interpreter, he addressed them separately, professing to 
give them full credit for stanchness, yet making tLm 
understand that he was ready for them at the first sign 
if mutiny. “ So long as they remained quiet, not'^a 
lair of their heads should be touched/^ was his promise ; 
lut the warning implied was “ death to the traitor.” 
fhis frankne&s had for a time tbe desired effect. But 
hanges in the command, and events, though in them- 
elves comparatively trifling, soon began to disturb the 
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hiirricfil Jo’^ni fi’orn Simla, resumed command. His 
first impulse r/a.'s to disarm tlie whole of the native 
troops ; and he was liardlj dissuaded from it by the 
representation that Colonel Hartley had pled,L^ed Miii- 
•self that they should be untouched during good con- ^ 
iluet; and they had since clone nothing- to forfeit that 
pledge. To hreak faith with them would have proved 
Jis iiiipolitio tis it would have been . unworthy of our 
rule. 

Having given way on this point, Brigadier Johnstone 
could tlioTi see nothing short of restoring full confi- 
dence to the sejjoys. xliid, as a first step, influenced by ■ ' 
their coimnan cling officers, he (on the 18th) ordered 
that the whole civil treasure, amoimting to 60,000 ru- 
pees, which two days before had been rescued from 
the sepoy guard, sliould— not be sent back to the kut- 
cherry, but— be given up entirely into the hands of the 
native infantry regiments, half to each, and be placed 
iu their regimental main-guards I Hor was even this 
humiliation enough. The wounded feelings of the 
^"fliithM^’ sepoys were to be still farther soothed. 

They were evidently not prepared for such conde- 
scension I they could not believe in its reality • they 
declared that flilse treasure chests must have been sub- 
stituted , and, to satisfy themselves that there was no 
deception, they insisted on having the treasure counted 
over to them ! And it was complied with I ! ' The mad- 
ness of such a step who could not see? Sir John 
Lawrence heard of it in ama|emeni General Eeed 
instantly counter-ordered it A telegraph message 
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tioned the '(iiard of the 36th N. L at the ofiSce as to the 
5 writer, blit could elicit no information. He then re- 

poi-ted the whole to the brigadier, who required the 
\ coniinanding officer of the corps to institute an inquiry ; 
but nothing resulted. In fact, everything tended to 
show that the sepoys felt themselves to be masters, and 
in conscious etri.'iigth had only to wait their owui time 
and eonvenienee to enter on the work of carnage and 
plunder. In the prompt disaiming of tlie troops lay 
the only security against loss of life : this might now 
be eliheted easily, for the safety of the out-stations had 
bewi provided for— yet they were not disarmed: the 
brigadier, at first so eager for this step, now shrank 
from it. In vain did the Punjab authorities urge it. 
The officers commanding the native infantry regiments 
protested ; and the sejioys remained armed. 

Shall we altogether condemn officers who, having 
passed so many years among sepoys, and inheriting 
the faith in ftteir devoted loyalty and affection handed 
down in the regiments from the days of Lake, Ochter- 
lony, Hastings, and such generals— not to speak of the 
more recent testimony of men like Pollock and Nott— 
still insisted on the unshaken faithfulness of their men? 
I The feeling was natural, indeed laudable, under ordin- 
y ary circumstances ; but, it may be asked, was there 
S nothing in the present attitude of the Bengal amy to 

i 

bad men” (tbem followed a term of abuisal ; “or the clay that the event 
will oeeiif they shall not esca|>e— mind this. He who erases this writ- 
ing will nhare the same fat©.” Two of these mm mmaimA linn and 
escaped, the third was said to have beef catried away forcibly by the 
mutineers* » ... 
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furnish more than suificient reason for wavering in such 
a belief mwt Every day brought tidings of defec- 
tion in other regiments ; not only ileerut and Dellii^ 
but Hiirrianah also ; Eerozepore, too, close to their 
own doors ; then Moradabad, Bareilly, the whole of 
Eohilcund, and other stations, had borne witness to 
the general disaffection of native regiments. And when 
so many had shown themselves to be false, who could 
say that his were true ? The ofScers persisted, liow- 
ever, in professing to trust in their men, and won over 
the brigadier to their view. Both they and he soon 
had cause to rue such misplaced confidence. 

Is it too much to say that if Brigadier Johnstone had 
acted with as much decision and promptness as the 
other Punjab generals, JuUundlnir might have been as 
Lahore and Peshawur ? Had he received the remon- 
strances of officers commanding native corps with the 
firmness of Brigadier Corbett at Lahore, or with the 
same disregard as General Nicholson, wliO never con- 
sulted them ; or had lie adopted the bold plan of Gen- 
eral Cotton at Peshawur, who required the officers to 
prove their faith in their regiments, whose stanch- 
ness they were so loud in advocating, by sleeping in 
the sepoy lines, thus involving their own pei'sonal 
safety in the good conduct of their men ; may it 
not be said that the catastrophe which at length be- 
fell Jullundhur might, in all human probability, have 
been averted ? 

Thus, however, matters continued, getting from bad 
to worse : fires were more frequent ; the- bearing of the 
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s'^puYs I'iiore doliuiit. Oceasionally, indeed, lliej gave 
Hj) men on tlie charge of mutinous language — 

but never tlieir own comrades;" Major Lake, the Com- 
Jiiissioiier of the Trans-Sotlej States (the Julliindliur 
division; *wlio had been absent in the district at the 
time of the Meerut and Delhi massacres, had now 
returned to JiiUiindliiir. Having, with his wonted 
energy and iiroriiptuess, provided for the safety of 
Kari'jra and Iloslieyarpore, and the rest of his division, 
he ailded t).ie w'^eight of his arguments and iiifliience in 
flivonr of iiow'+ disarmijig these native regiments. At 
lengtii the l;>rigadier conseiited ; a regular plan, of opera- 
tio,ris 'Was agreed upon. The time was niost opportune ; 
for, in addi'tion to the European force in caiitoiiments, 
consisting of H. M. Sth (King’s) Regiment and one 
troop of European artillery, with a troop of native horse 


Jn owe instance a man was brought up for goin^ into the lines of 
the Both and alarming the men (in a similar way another man had gone 
into the ; it was discovered that the.se men had both been sent by 
a pimtiits brother to a man who read the Bhagriirut ” to the men 
of the 61st. Ti.us pundit was tried, and sentenced to transportation 
for life ; hut his senteiieo w’as afterwards commuted to one year’s im- 
prisonment. Instead of being made over to a European guard, the 
man wm placed in the quarter guard of the hist K. 1., with which regi- 
ment he was C(.»m'jecte*d ! What wonder that In the outbreak he was 
c]uiekiy released, and encaped I 

t Major J.ake had »t first deprecated the disarming; for two rea- 
sons --first, because he fiiared that it might compromise the lives of the 
residents in the several Hriiall out-stations, where the native detach- 
ments might rise in revenge, and where there w-ere no European troo|« 
to oppose thfun ; and, secondly, because the whole European force at 
Julluridhur would be tied down watching the disarmed sepoys, as was 
necessarily the eme at Lahore. When, however, matters became more 
serious, ho urged it as being, with all its risks, the only course that 
h©H out any hope of safety. * 
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artillery wliicli had just arrived from Hoslieyarpore, 
there were the 4th Sikhs, under Capt. 0. Eotliney, 
passing through the station, who were halted there 
purposely to aid in the disarming, while a small body 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Lieut. Charles Xiciiol- 
son, were close at hand on their way from Lahore. With 
such a force in and around J uUundhur, resistance would 
have been fatal to the sepoys. 

Everything was thus settled for the morning of 
June 6th (Saturday), when, the afternoon before, the 
brigadier again gave way, and the only course which 
could have saved Jullundhur from bloodshed w^as aban- 
doned. The 4th Sikhs marched on, and left Jullundhur 
encircled and enveloped in deeper danger than ever. 

Again the disarming was decided on to take place 
on the Sunday morning (June 7th) ; but Major Lake, 
the Commissioner, suggested that so unusual a parade 
might arouse suspicion ; and it was again put off. It 
was scarcely possible that, amid so much vacillation, 
the secret should not ooze out and reach the ears of the 
sepoys. It evidently had done so ; and they determined 
to anticipate the intended degradation. About eleven 
o'clock on Sunday night, the too common alarm of ''fire I " 
was raised. Colonel Hartley's house was in. fiames. 
But the report of inusket-shots in the dnection of the 
native lines told of something more serious than the 
destruction of some luckless bungalow — an occurrence 
with which the residents of Jullundhur had by this 
time become toleral^iy familiarised. There was no 
doubt that at last the sepoys were " upj' 
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I 

A rreneral call to arms tras sounded: officers lias- 
I tciic-d to their respective parades ; ladies 'ivitli their 

f iaiiiilies flftekerl to the artillerv and Eai'opean infantrj’ 

I baiTaeks; H. 31. Sth sooa tmiied out, and 200 of 

them were brought down by Colonel Longficdd to 
' the artillery linos ; the artillery officers and men were 

! tit their gims ; and all was ready for the impending 

ciisis. 



As f.ir as can be gathered from the various and con- 
tlieting rofmrts, the outbreak occurred in the following 
order: The cavahy, hero, as elsewhere, licaded the 
mislauglit ; some iew of them pa.ssed down to the rear 
of the :36th X. I. parade, towards the infimtry barrack.?, 

. where they suddenly fired off their carbines and pistols, 

and then rushed into the lines of the 36th Xk I., declar- 
ing that the ^ (xovd lofj (the European soldiers) were 
comiiig down upon them. This feint was evidently pre- 
concerted hj- the leading mutineers to raise the S6th 
en masse!* 

The troopers then galloped towards the artillery, and, 
approaching the guns of the native troop (Captain 
Smyth’s), which were on the extreme right, called out 
to the ffolunddzes (native gunners) to join them, and 
turn the guns on tire officers. This appeal was promptly 
responded to by a volley of grape, followed rapidly by 
two or three rounds more, which brought down soine of 

To coijipleto tlio doceptioQ, jfc has boon assortod that sopoyfs in wi-* 
dre$M (white) bad boen sent out to muve along aa akirmtsbers across tba 
parade from tlie direction of tha Burype§a ; for the summer dress 
of the Europoan soldiers was white drUL 
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the leading mutineers and a couple of horses/'' besides 
wounding a considerable number, and sent the rest in 
quick retreat. At the same time another small body of 
caralry and a considerable number of infantry came up 
near the guns along the front, and balls flew in thick 
among the officers and men ; but Brigadier Johnstone 
forbade them to return the fire, lest any should bo really 
stanch ! ' A third party of troopers had ridden off at 
the first to the civil lines and the town, hojnng to sur- 
prise or win over the Kuppurthulla rajah’s men, who 
were on guard there ; but a challenge and threat of 
resistance showed them their mistake, and they re- 
turned to cantonments. 

The officers had quickly assembled on the cavalry 
parade-ground. There Major Macmullen, an officer 
greatly respected by the men, who had only a few days 
before succeeded to the command of the regiment, was 
fearlessly endeavouring to restrain them. Seeing a 
trooper in the act of mounting, he tried to pull him off, 
when the wretch drew his pistol and fired, and the 
ball wounded Major hlacmullen’s left hand. Finding 
that remonstrances and reproaches alike failed to bring 
the men to order, he fell back on the quarter-guard, 
where he observed several troopers standing passive 
and apparently quiet. He at once ordered a “ roll- 
call, and a few kind words of encouragement kept 
these men stanch for the night. 


run tosDvcr 6r the 36tii >*. i. 
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On tlie parade-^!.H’Oimd of the 36th N. I fell the first 
viftim, Lieut. F. J. S. Bagshawe, the adjutant of the 
corps. He Jiad rallied about one 'hundred men of the 
regiinent around liiruy and was apparently bringing them 
to reason, wlieii. a trooper rode up and shot Jiim. The 
woiniil was at onee pronounced dangerous, yet hopes were 
enteitiniif^d for him. Howxwer, with a constitution on 
wlilcli the Sntlej and Punjab eainpaigns had left effects 
ewm deeper tliaii the wounds he received at Aliwal and 
ChllliaiiWiilla, he liad not strengtli to rally. He lingered 
a few days, ,aiid died as }uuril)le and devout a Christian, 
as he J'lad lived a bold and brave- soldier."''' 

In the lines of the 61st a very different scene pre- 
sented itself. Here the sepoys were knotted together 
in groups, some frantically calling down curses on their 
officers ; others, more peacefully disposed, wavering 
what course to take. In the midst of a group of the 
latter stood Major J. 0. Innes, with some of the other 
officers, endeavouring to keep the men stanch, when a 
body of their mutinous comrades, headed by ' some 
troopers, w^ere seen moving down upon them. A 
havildar and some forty sepoys at once perceived the 
danger/ surrounded the officers, and, falling back to- 
wardii^hc quarter-guard, brought them oft’ in safety. 
Here they dressed them in cJmddei's (sheets) and tnr- 
bans to disguise them, and then concealed them’ by 
making them sit on the ground and standing in a circle 
rouni| them. A party of’ the mutineers from all the 

* jBa«lgrl‘ of tlio 86tli was al# wotoUoU severely by a bluut 
iwor?J, and bis right arm wa? long disabled.. . 
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corps soon after entered the quarter-guard, and began 
breaking open the treasure-chest, in dangerous prosir 
mity to the concealed officers, when an old havildar, 
just jDensioned, saved them by a clever device. Pre- 
tending to be afraid that the sepoys were going to hurt 
him as they crowded round, he warned them that, as 
they knew he had been invalided for rheumatism, he 
would curse any one that caused him pain. In super- 
stitious dread, they quickly backed out, dragging the 
treasure-chest with them, and the door was closed be- 
hind them. The faithful sepoys then lifted their officers 
up through a trap-door to the roof of the quarter-guard ; 
where, lying down under shelter of the parapet, they 
watched in safety the scene of confusion below. There 
were some wrangling over the cUvision of the spoil, 
others filling pouches and haversacks with rupees, and 
all yelling out bloodthirsty fiendish execrations against 
the English. In this hidingplace Major Innes and the 
other officers I’emained till morning undisturbed.""' 

That Major Innes should thus have been rescued by 
the faithful few of his regiment, is not to be wondered 
at. He had completed, within a few days, his twenty- 
ninth year of service among them, rising from ensign 
to commandant, and in every rank gaining their-confi- 
dence and respect. During the whole of that period he 
had scarcely been for a single day absent from his corps. 

All the men who aided this rescue of their officers 
were rewarded ydth promotion according to their ranks. 

'if' 

the following o-ilcers were wounded Captain Basden, 
Ensigns Hawians and Dumford. The latter rftes x.....’ 
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Tlie biOTldar received also a present of 200 rupees, and 
tlie old pensioner 150 rupees. 

Kor were Major Iiiiies's party the only persons who 
were found concealed, and similarly preserved through 
the dangers of tliat night Mrs Fagan, the wife of 
Captain Fagan, the engineer officer, has been already 
nientioned as being, mth her sister-in-law, Miss Fagan, 
the only lady who, from the first, would not sleep at 
tlie artillery barracks.* She had not for a single night 
left lier own Louse, tliough it ivas so isolated and re- 
mote from tlie barracks ; nor on tins eventful night of 
the outbreak would she leave it. In the compound WdB 
the treasure-chest of tlie engineer’s department, under a 
sepoy guard. On the first sounds of the filing, Mrs 
Fagan went out boldly to the havildar of the guard, and 
told him there were only women and children in the 
house, and, whatever might happen, she placed their 
lives in Ms hands. He said to her, Go in, and shut 
all the doors and windows, and put out all the fights, and 
do not suffer a single person to enter the house, and I 
will answer for your safety with my life! He could 
not save the Government treasure, which the guard 
under liini plundered, but he fulfilled Ms pledge to 
her ; a|jd on the following morning Mrs Fagan and 
her family were given up uninjured to the European 
patrolling party who had come in search of them. 
For this act tlie havildar received Ms well-merited 
promotion. The fearless"" iirs Fagan— now, alas ! a 

* lady who evinced a simU» courage was Mrs Ba^Iiawe, 

the wifi of liemtei&nt Bagahawe, 
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and confidence even on mutinons sei^oys ! 

The ti-easure-chesfc of the SGtli N. I. was protected 
by the guard, brought into the artillery lines at ten 
o’clock the next day, with its contents of 10,000 rupees 
untouched. The subahdar of this guard, who had been 
mainly instrumental in presening the treasure, and 
who had f)reviously shown his fidelity by giving up men 
caught in the lines preaching treason, was rewarded 
with a first-class Oz’derof Merit and 1000 ruf»ees ; and 
all the rest of the guard who remained true were ju’o- 
inoted. The paymaster's treasure-chest was also pro- 
tected by its guard, who were rewarded with pro- 
motion. 

On the following morning it was found that nearly 
140 of the 36th of all ranks had remained true, and of 
the 61st about 80. Of these a considerable number 
were Sikhs. Several young Sikh recruits, however, 
had been compulsorily drawn off by their comrades ; 
but, taking advantage of a violent dust-storm which 
came on when the mutineers were only a few miles out 
of cantonments, these men slipped away, and crossing 
the Beas, made for their own homes in the Manjha 
country; here they were quickly discovered, audkuught 
before the civil authorities at Umritsur, but having 
told their plain ingenuous tale, they were liberated! 
Early in the morning Major MacmuUen ordered another 

* Captain Fagan was kUIed in the trenches at Delhi on the 12th 
beptemW. In announcing his death. General Wilson describes him 
as an officer who has eamed^he admiration of the whole force b J his 

oonstairfofaeerftdness, energy, and high courage.” ' ' 
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roll-call cif tlie cavalry, when tmany more names appeared 
than on tlie previous night. ' These men were at once 
orJerecl to hriiig out their accoutrements for inspec- 
tion : on many of them were found signs of blood and 
dust, betraying tlieir owners as having taken part in 
the friiy. These, about a dozen in number, were tried 
by drumdieaT conrt-riiartia], condeninecb and shot, 
Siiine tivophr^ ul-o presented tliemselvoB at the regi- 
liientril lio-pital and showed wounds — grdp lugga/'' 
'Innpje-slifH,— said they, and they shared the same fate.* 
The %yo]‘k of Hoorlslied and plunder scarcely lasted 
a.3i lioiir 'and a. half. By a little after twelve o'clock at 
iiiglit tlie iniitineers had collected together on the main 
road, and began tlieir march for Pliiloiir station. Iso 
■sooner were they clear of the. station, than Lieutenant 
Sankey (adjutant of the artillery division) -proposed that 
the station should be patrolled, to Beep .down any ten-,, 
dency to looting on the part of camp-followers and 
bazaar hiSnashes. Taking with him a division of 
Major Oliphant’s troop, with a few of the irregular 
cavalry under Lieutenant Probyn, and some of H. M. 
Sth, he traversed the station, accompanied by Major 
Lake ; thus reassuring the frightened denizens of the 
bazaai^^hvho now began to tremble for their property), 
and restoring peace and confidence. Subsequently, 
when the pursuing column moved out of Jullundhur, 
the Kiippurtluilla rajah supplied the necessary guards 
for the public buildings, and the' district police were 

pcon.% also, were |3c©ts«ted for robbing tlie post- 
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brought in to protect private houses. “ Prom the time 
the mutineers left,” to use Captain Parrington’s own 
words, “not a fire took place, nor was there a single 
robbery.” 

About three o’olock in the morning Brigadier John- 
stone resolved on a pursuit; the eolumn to consist of 200 
ot M. hf, 8th, under Colonel Longfield, with six guns, 
four of the European, with twm of the native troop, 
under Major H. A. Olpherts. Captain 0. Barrington 
brought in 150 of the rajah’s sowars, and a small body 
of mounted civil police, with which he accompanied the 
pursuing column. It was nearly seven o’clock before the 
force got clear of cantonments. There were some 
doubts as to the road taken by the mutineers — whether 
to Philour or Hosheyarpore ; but the column had not 
proceeded far when they received reliable information 
that Philom' had been the route. With six hours fair 
start, the mutineers were encamped on the parade- 
ground at Philour, fraternising with the Sfi K I., who 
had swelled their ranks, when the pursuing column was 
marching out of Jullundhur. 

Golden hours had lecn lost ! hours, too, of compa- 
ratively cool night and early dawn ; while before them 
now were scorching, blasting hours, each more scorch- 
ing and blasting than the last, under a June sun ! On 
they went, however, eager to overtake the rebels, and 
murmuring only at the delay that had already taken 
place. They had only marched six miles, and reached 
Phugwarrah, where the signs of destruction and plun- 
dering which the mutineers had perpetrated on the 
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way incited tliem onward with renewed ardour, when 
the hugle sounded a halt. Here more time was lost, 
more golden hours fleeted hy, with the only compensa- 
tion that about noon Xieholson's 2d Punjab Cavalry, 
hy a forced nmrch, overtook them. As soon as these 
cavalry horses were a little rested, Capt Farrington, 
seconded by Major Clidierts and Lieut. Xichplson, urged 
on tlie brigadier the neees.sity of immediate aidvance, if 
he wished to save I’hilour. At length a small force 
was allowed to advance, consi.sting of two guils of the 
European trooji, with some sixty of the 8th Iving’s 
on the gun-camages, and the 2d Punjab Cavalry 
under Lieut. Nicholson. Muth these Major Olpherts 
pushed on to within three miles of Philour, where 
they learned from two Sikhs of the 3d N. I. that their 
regiment had at once joined the mutineers, and that 
Colonel Butler and all the officers had escaped into the 
fort. A messenger sent off to Colonel Butler brought 
back word that the mutineers, finding the bridge of 
boats broken, had gone to a feriy some four miles 
farther up the river, and were there crossing over, but 
very slowly, as they had only three boats. 

After some time the brigadier came up with the 
main body of the column, and they then proceeded to 
the cantonments ; but being utterly ignorant of the 
localities — not an officer of the force liaving ever been 
over the country — and Colonel Butler not sending out 
from the fort any officer of the Sd N. L to guide them, 


the column took up their position for the night as they 


could* # short Jlistance in front of the lines. There the 
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men began to prepare for a night’s rest after the 
ment of the prepions night and the fatigues ■ 
flay, when, about ten o’clock, the sound of mu 
Mowed by heayy fire from a field-piece, dispel 
thoughts of sleep. l\Iany a brave soldier, thougl 
in body perhaps, and somewhat footsore, startec 
ihe sound, and longed to take part in the vict 
the rescue, as it might be ; but, in ignorance 
country and in consideration for the men, the bri 
refused to advance. What that firing was, and : 
was brought abouh involves a long though g] 
tale ; and the reader must be content to trace 
his steps in point of time, and learn the progr 
events at another point. 

Early in the morning the mutineers had re 
Philour, where they found a welcome greetino- fro 
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raj:ili's liien ; and many otlier symptoms of disaffec- 
tion liad sliown tliemselTes. MoreoTer, tliere %Tere 
grave reasons for lacdieving tliat^ on the arrival of the 
33il 'N. I from IIoshejaiT;xjrej who were to relieve 
tiieiii to adiiiit of their going to Ferozepore;-^ they 
woiilil have refused to march. That such a corps, 
therefore, woiiltl sympathise with the mutinous regi- 
ments fj‘010 Jiilliiiidlnir, and was really ready to receive 
tlierii with open arms, there would be but little doubt. 
I'et tlie M X. I lichaved far more nobly, even in their 
iiiiitiiiy, thrill many of the native regiments : all the 
t>ffii 3 er,s were allowed to escape untouched to the fort 
Indeed, the guards tiinied out and presented aims to 
Colcmei Butler as he passed by on his w'ay there ! Xor 
was any of the iiijiiiy vrhicli was jierpetrated in can- 
tonments believed to have been the wmrk of the 
sepoys.. ■ . 

That morning Mr Thornton, a young civilian, had 
ridden over from Loodiaiaa to Philour, some five miles 
distant, to pay the 3d X. I. The money had been 
made over to the pay-liavildars in the fort, wdien a 
disturbance tvas suddenly heard in the lines, and Mr 
Thornton, seeing a party of sepoys moving in the 
clirectiost of tlie bridge of boats, suspected mischief, and 
with great promptness made the havildars instantly 
give back the money, and then galloped off for the river. 
He reached the bank before the sepoys; crossed the 
bridge, and had it immediately cut away behind him. 

* With a view to their being brought jithin reach of European artil- 
leary mA infantry, * 
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He then galloped on to Loodiana, and reported what 
had happened. A message had in the mean time reached 

the Beputy-Commissioner, Mr George Eicketts, from 
TJinballa,* that the Jallimdhnr troops had risen, and 
were marching down on Philour ; and that he must at 
once guard or destroy the bridge, and protect the fort 
at Loodiana. This fort is an old dOapidated building 
only used for storing powder (of which 300,000 pounds 
were in at that time) and leather for artillery accoutre- 
ments, while the Philour fort contained the whole of the 
ordnance and made-up ammunition. The Loodiana fort 
was also guarded by a company of the 3d ET. I., -srho 
had detached guards at the treasury and in the town. 

It was clear that, despite Mr Thornton's prompt- 
ness, tidings of the arrival of the Jullundliur mutineers 
at Philour had reached the Loodiana guard, for they at 
once seized the fort, closed the gate.s, and began drag- 
ging up and placing the few guns it contained aloi^ 
the rampart. The treasury was also seized, and held 
by the guard. The 4th Sikhs had that morning 
marched in from Phugwarrah, a distance of five-and- 
twenty miles, with orders to halt nntil the arrival of 
the 33d N. I. from Hosheyarpore, in order to overawe 
the latter corps, if, as was thought probable.^they re- 
fused to evacuate Philour and march to Perozepore. 

The importance and the danger of Loodiana are thus 
described by Mr Montgomery : “ It commands the high . 

-““'ll’ but a private on. from signaller to' 

It had bem originally sent to Philour fort, but no reply 
from ^^aller tlr^re, it was flashed through to Umbala! 

and then sent back by express to Loodiana. " 
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road from Dellii to the Punjab, It stands on the bank 
of the Siitlej at the head of the bridge of boats/ con- 
neetirig Hiiiclostan with the Punjab proper. It is; filed' 
Viith a dissolute, lawless, mixed population of Gabtil 
pensioners, Cashmere shawl- workers, Goojurs, Bowrealis, 
and other predatory races. There is a fort without 
Europeans to guard itj a city without regular troops 
to restrain it, a district traversed by roads in .every'' 
direction, joining the seven commercial towns which 
form the emporia of its trade, and situated on, 'a; 
river wliicli for months in the year is a mere network 
of fordalile creeks, w,hich could only be guarded by a 
coixlon of regular troopsf^^ Such was Loodhma, 

It was 'about 11,0011 when Mr Eicketts, having,, made 
such arrangements as he could for the safety of the 
station, ordered off three companies of the dth Sikhs, 
under Lieut. G. A. Williams, the second in command, 
TOth a small force of the rajah of Nabba's men, 
sisting of ol) cavalry and 1 50 artillery, with two light 
field-pieces (one 6 -pouiider, drawn by horses, and ' a '. 
9 -poander, by camels) to oppose the passage of the 
river— -his great object being to resist the main body of 
mutineers in their attempt to cross, and thus throw ,■ 
them bHipk into the hands of the force which he could 
not doubt would be in rapid pursuit from Jiiilundhnr. 

He himself galloped on ahead to the rivers bank, 
crossed over in the Government ferry-boat, and ran up 
r the opposite shore into the fort at Philour, to get what 
information he could ; but little or nothing was known 

’ ** Mutiny JR^ortj par, 28 . 
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there, save that the rebels had bear seen ciniotly eatiiK' 
their breakfast on the parade-ground, and appeared to 
have pushed upwards to one of the ferries, haviiiir dis- 
creetly kept out of the range of the fort guns. On his 
return, Mr Eicketts found Lieutenant Williams raid his 
little party arrived at the bank. Here tliey learnt 
from a couiile of villagers that the rebels were crossing at 
the Lussaraghat (or ferry), some four miles off. On they 
pushed ; and, what with heavy sand knee-deep, broken 
ground, and oivMctlis (ditches or natural drains^ gene- 
rally deep and not always diy, it was nearly ten o’clock 
at night before they had accomplished the distance. 
^Vhen they reached the spot indicated, not a watch-fire 
was to be seen, not a sound heard ; and they suspected 
treachery. However, on pushed Mr Eicketts and 
Lieut. "Williams, at the head of the Sikhs, each firmly 
grasping the arm of a guide. Suddenly a “ challenge,^’ 
then a second, and third, told them they had indeed 
come on the lair of the rebels. Without noticing the 
challenge of the pickets, they pushed on ai a douhle, 
when the sentries began to fire on them, and fall hack on 
their supports. The guns were at once unlimbered ; but 
the horses attached to the 6-pouuder took fright, be- 
came unmanageable, and bolted, dragging aft;gr them 
tumbrel and ammunition into the midst of the rebels, 
where they were soon cut to pieces. The 9-pounder, 
however, was safe, and quickly opened 'fire, sending a 
round of grape into the part where tire rebels could be 
dimly seen in the clouded moonlight. ^ They returned 
the fire with musketry, when the Sikhs‘lushed up into 
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line, and delivered two splendid volleys. Now, how- 
ever, it was clear that the struggle was to be maintained 
by themselves alone,. for at the first volley the Nabba 
rajah’s cavalry and infantry bolted to a mam The 
gallant old commandant of the cavalry alone remained, 
and he bore himself bravely throughout, never, though 
wounded severely, leaving the post of danger. To 
make the following account of this heroic little ad- 
■veiitiire intelligible, a short account of the locality 
will be necessary. About three miles above Philour 
fort there is a ghat or ferry, formed by the projection of 
a neck of land into the river, while the opjposite bank 
also curves outwardly, and through this contracted 
channel, not above a quarter of a mile wide, the 
stream, especially at this season, when greatly swollen 
by the melted snows, pours down in considerable force. 
Across this channel the mutineers, having contrived to 
sei^e three small boats, had during the day passed over 
about 1600 of their number, 400 still remaining on the 
right bank ; some of whom were in the act of crossing 
when the Sikhs began the attack. The main body, as 
they crossed over, began to concentrate on the curve of 
the bank, which, being undulating and covered with 
low brusliwood, afforded a good and safe bivouacking 
ground. 

Directly the Sikhs opened fire, the rebels rose up 
and spread out, idght and left, in the form of a cres- 
cent. Lieutenant Williams at once threw’- out his men, 
not above 100 strong, into skirmishing order, to pre- 
vent being out-flanked. The imperfect light greatlv 
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: fatigues of the afternoon, began to tell on them. Sud- 

\ about midnight, the moon burst out from 

behind a cloud, disclosing their position and the weak- 
ness of their numbers. The rebels saw their opportu- 
^ nitj ; the bugle sounded the “close up;'' drawing in 
on cTerj side, they poured in a murderous volley, to 
I which the gallant Sikhs could reply but feebly. At 
this moment Lieutenant Williams,* waving Ms sword 
to cheer on his little band to make one more efiFort, 
received a wound under the right arm-pi t.f A Sikh 
caught him as he fell : Mr Eicketts instantly sprang to 
his side, and they carried him off to the rear, and, 
placing him on a camel, sent him into Loodiana. The 
struggle was now over ; with their officer dangerously 
wounded, and their ammunition spent, it became hope- 
less to hold out longer ; an orderly retreat was all that 
remained for them. This they effected admirably under 
the orders of Mr Eicketts, who himself brought off in 
safety the old gun that had done them such good 
service. Seizing the only two remaining camels, he 
harnessed them to the gun-carriage, and led them off 
the field* lie passed the rest of the night looking to 
the wounds of the two brave officers of the IsTabba’s 
force (th% commandants of the artillery and cavalry), 
who had so bravely stood by him throughout. The 

* Lieutenant Williams's escape up to tliis time Lad been most won- 
derful. He sa^-s, in writing to a friend, “ A, veiy gallant little Goorkha 
native oincer, wearing the Order of British India, was shot dead close 
; by me ; my bugler was bit by my side at the beginning, yet I was pre- 

^ served to the end, . : ’ ^ ,;?■> ■. . 

*1* The ball bro]io a rib, and passed through the right lung. 
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Mowing morning tlie little force marelaed back into 
camp* 

How diiferently had that night been passed by the 
pursning column ! Many a soldier heart was there, 

“ Like the TOar-hoi-se, eager to rush on. 

Compelled to wait the signal blown.” 

tut no signal sounded. Distinctly was the firing 
heard each flash reflected in the sky ; but no advance 
was allowed. At length — we know why — the firing 
grew- fainter in the distance, and gradually died away ; 
and then sleep fell for a few hours on the Philour 
campiug-ground. 

Brigadier Johnstone had indeed ordered that at 3 A. M. 
a smaU advance party should move for Loodiana, con- 
sisting of two guns from Olphert’s troop, an 8-inch 
mortar, taken in passing out of store in the PMlour 
magazine, 100 men of H. M. 8th Foot, and a portion 
of the 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Captaiiv Mcholson ; 
the whole under command of Major Olpherts. The 
artiUery portion and the cavalry were ready at day- 
light, and moved on to the bridge of boats to wait till 
the men of the 8th should come up ; but some delay 
occurred in sunnlvins- tbpiT’lirpat-fi.cf 
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before the infantry reached the bridge, and the whole 
party were fairly on the move. Scarcely had they 
crossed the river, when a most urgent request for 
reiiiforcements from Mr Ricketts greeted them — the 
main body of the mutineers w’-ere moving dowm on the 
city of Loocliana. Soon came a melancholy confirma- 
tion of this : flames rose np in the heart of the city, 
and told too plainly that Loodiana w^as already in their 
hands. 

To throw the small body which composed the ad- 
vance on a force so strong as the mutineers were 
kfiown to be, favoured too by a strong position, would 
have been madness. It was resolved, therefore, to halt 
till the rest of the column should come up. In the 
meanwhile the rebels had seized the city, the fort, and 
the treasury; but they found themselves baffled at 
every point by the very greatness of their success. 
The fort was in their hands ; they had three guns planted 
on the bastion ; but they found that among the stores 
was neither shot nor shell; and, moreover, for the 
300,000 barrels of gunpowder which it contained they 
had no carriage, and to blow it all up would have 
proved far more fatal to themselves than to the pur- 
suers. TJlien the treasury was also in their power ; but 
a patent iron safe and Bramah's lock defied all their 
powers to get at the coin. They, therefore, having 
done what damage they could with safety to them- 
selves, forced the jail, liberated the prisoners, set fire 
to all the mission premises, cut np aU the buff-leather 
accoutrements m the fort— theif, finding all their efforts 
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to get at the treasure were fruitless, and that a coluran 
was reaUy in pursuit, evacuated city and fort, and 
marched off en route for Delhi 

As soon as tidings reached the advanced party that 
the rebels had evacuated Loodiana, and were marching 
off. Major Olpherts, having sent information to Briga*^ 
dmr Johnstone, at once hastened on, and entered Loo- 
diana about sunset. The remainder, under the briga- 
dier, did not reach till eleven at night ; a small party 
pushed on early next morning, with an addition of 300 
of Eothney’s Sikhs, and the men of H. M. 8th mounted 
on camels. But pursuit was now in vain. The rebels 
had got a fair start, and, being so lightly equipped, they 
kept it.^ Their escape, when their annihilation seemed 
so certain and easy, naturally called forth the indignant 
censures of all the Punjab authorities. The Chief 
Commissioner at once telegraphed an order to Briga- 
dier Johnstone to leave only a small guard on cantra- 
ments, and to hasten on in pursuit even"' to Delhi, as 
the troops, now no longer needed at Jullundhur, would 
be valiiciblo in caiHT). Thiis Ko ooiri j t 


DESTRUCTION OF PEOPEETY. 
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The work of destruction had gone on in the city of 
Loodiana with little check ; the Sikhs under Eothney, 
notwithstanding his ovm gallantry, and the noble daring 
of Lieut. Yorke of the Sd N. I, were not strong enough 
to eoini^ete with such a body of mutineers, aided, more- 
OTer, by all the Mohammedans and other hudmaslies of 
this most turbulent city. The mission church, the school- 
house, the library, and also the book depot, with its 
thousands of volumes, valued at above 55,000 rupees, 
were soon in flames. The press escaped without much 
injury, beyond the wanton scattering about of all the 
type ; the dwelling-liouses were rifled, but not set on 
It would appear, however, that the sepoys were 
not so much responsible for this wilful destruction of 
property as the Mohammedans, especially tlie Cash- 
merees, who had established a perfect colony in Loodi- 
ana, and were among the most turbulent of its citi.zens. 

Eetribution, however, was hard at hand, and fell 
most heavily on the most guilty. A few days after, 

tually drawn oiT from the scent by the treachery of the villagers. The 
400 men who had not crossed the Sutlej followed the course of the 
river up to Hoopiir, where they crossed, and made for Delhi along the 
foot of the hills, and through the Saharuiipore district. Here they 
wore encountered by the squadron of the 4th Light Cavalry (lancers), 
under Captain Wyld, on the 13th, who, despite the persuasions, re- 
proaches, ^nd threats of the rebels, actually cut their way through 
them, and remained true. 

The following fact, communicated to the author by one of the 
Loodiana missionaries, is wmrthy of note, as proving the falseness of 
the statement that this class of persons w^ere especially objects of 
hatred during the mutin^r. After the church had been set on fire, a 
sepoy was heard to call out, “What are we doing this for? Our 
quarrel is not with the missionaries, but with, Government.'* To this 
feeling, probably^ it may be attributed that so much private property 
connected with tne mission escaped, afld no, lives were lost. 
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« uetoer Known as 

Coke s Mes, inarched in. By a masteriy arrangement 
o± Mr Eicketts, they were introduced into the city in 
the dead of the night, and spread noiselessly along the 
mam streets. In the morning, Mr Kcketts hiLelf 
entered, accompanied by a strong body of police, and 
' eman ed that all arms should be at once given up. 
Whatever thoughts of resistance might for a moment 
have risen in the minds of the people were quickly dis- 
peUed. Not only did the di-eaded btcrra Sahib, with 
his police, confront them, but every street showed 
strange and not very prepossessing faces of the Beloo- 
chee riflemen, as if suddenly dropped down from the 
clouds. Taken by surprise and overawed, they made 
no attempt at resistance. Arms to an incredible 
number were brought out, of eveiy form and country 

blades of Damascus' and Toledo^*, 
and English rifles— and the city’w 
armed. The mastery was gained, 
kept it, ruling with increased rigom 
ishing the ringleaders, and levying 
rupees on the city, which went som 
sate the missionaries for the losses si 
_ The mastery thus gained, nothing 
disturb the peace of Loodiana. 

Among others, a. 
i* Their loss was es 
esting fact connected 
native Christians and c 
in the house of one oj 
day, find in Loodiana i 


pees. It is an inter- 
^k, that many of the 
i.ssion were preserved 
princes who, to this 
ro to the '‘old bHnd 
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Nor were Jiillnndlinr and Loodiana to be tlie only 
battle-field on ^yMcIi the month of June was to see a 
5; struggle between order cind rebellion. 

At Slooltan, too, a similar crisis also impended, but 

I ^ was ayerted. 

f The reader will remember how, on the 15th May, 

I the energy and tact of Major Crawford Chamberlain 
triumphed over the traitorous sepoys of the 62d and 
69th K I ; he “will remember the meeting at which 
‘' the appie of discord'' was thrown into the midst of 
them, and the sepoys clearly understood that they 
might look for anything but sympathy from the 1st 
Irregular Cavalry, represented by the senior resaldar 
' and the woordee-major ; how, too, the meeting at mid- 
day was followed by the afternoon parade, at which the 
two boxes of suspected cartridges -were brought out, 
examined, and pronounced by the sepoys themselves 
to be " clean,'' and thus the very ground of disaffection 
j cut away from under their feet. 

, So matters had remained, or seemed to remain, m 

* statu quo. The sepoys were quiet, but reports were 
daily brought in of a meditated outbreak ; and the loss 
; of Mooltan was too momentous a risk to be run. Two 
mutinous native corps, with arms in their hands, sur- 
rounded by a population among whom a single spark 
might kindle the flames of rebellion, was too great a 
danger: so Sir John Lawrence, rejoicing in the tempo- 
rary quiet, resolved to maintain it on a surer basis. 
Captain Hughes's gallant advance from Asnee on his 
s own responsibility only antici|fated an order to that 
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THE MOOLTAN BISAEMIKG. 


effect from the Chief Commissioner, while the 2d Pun- 
jab Infantry (" Green’s Eifles ”), were also ordered in 
from Dhera Ghazee Khan. 

Portions of these two corps reached Mooltan early 
in June, and were quartered at the Amhhas, a large 
enclosed garden, with a costly baraAirree (summer- 
house), formerly the princely residence of Bewans 
Sawun Mull and Moolraj. Here they lay, close to 
the fort, and cut off by a distance of three and a half 
miles from the cantonments, so that they could have no 
intercourse with the sepoys. 

It was felt to be a desperate cast. Of Green’s Eifles, 
a frontier corps, there was no fear ; Hughes’s cavalry 
was not without a strong Poorbeah leaven, and might 
play false.* A wing of the 1 st Bombay Fusiliers were 
known to be pushing up from Seinde, but it was un- 
certain when they w'ould reach Mooltan — it might be 
too late. So the order came on the 9th of June to 
disarm at all hazards ; and the whole arrangements to 
be intrusted' to Major Chamberlain. That night the 
programme was arranged by him and Major Hamdton, 
the cantonment authorities being left in utter ignorance 
of the contemplated step. 

So signal was the success of this ventu:^, that it 
deserves a full account. The position of the troops 
may be thus briefly described : the cantonment of 
Mooltan is a parallelogram, facing due west — on the 
nght were the irregular cavalry lines, next to them 

’ was not an unnatural {oar; but, bappUy, as jt proved, aground- 

l&m oixe;» it Im never failed. 
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came the 62d N. I., then the artillery, and the 69th on 
the left.* 

By gun-fire, on the morning of the 10 th, an order 
from the Punjab Goyemment was placed in the hands 
of Colonel Hicks, who commanded the station, to call 
a parade of all arms .7 In the meanwhile Hughes’s 
cavalry and Green’s Eifles were moving down from the 
aml'Jtm. Passing out between the fort and the city, 
they separated — the cavalry taking a road to the right, 
which brought them round on the grand parade, Green’s 
Eifles the direct road into the centre of cantonments, 
by which they moved along under cover of the irregu- 
lar cavalry lines, luitil they wheeled round, and were on 
the parade itself. 

Nothing could be better timed. The cavalry having 
made the circuit in order to cut off the mutinous regi- 
ments, should they attempt to bolt and make for the 
city, found all quiet, moved on, took up their position 
as previously arranged, forming the centre; on their 
right formed up the 1 st Irregular Cavalry, on their left 
a squadron of their own, which Captain Hughes had 
moved down into cantonments on the previous even- 
ing; behind, masked by this line of cavalry, were the 
guns, supported by the European Artillery (the reserve 
company), fusil in hand, with Green’s Eifles on the left 
flank. The two native infantry corps were at the 

* The false position of the guns, between two native infantry regi- 
ments, was keenly felt, but irremediable at the time 5 it appeared as 
though nothing could save them. 

t The ladies we^e all sent to driye 4>ont in the neighbonriiood of 
the fort. 
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same time moved off tlieir own parade-grounds, and 
were bronghfe up in contiguous close colnmns, 200 
yards in front of tlie cavalry and facing towards 
tliem;’' A general order was read. That over, Major 
Chamberlain demanded the arms of the 62d and 69th. 
At this moment Hughes's cavalry made a flank move 
to the left, the guns were unmasked^ supported by 
cavalry, and Green's Eifles, and European artillerymen. 
To attempt a rush would have been madness — to hesi- 
tate, death. They piled arms 1 and a bloodless victory was 
gained. The were searched, and all arms carried 
off to the fort. There, too, on a smaller scale, a similar 
success was achieved. Captain Tronson, with his Kuthar 
Mookhees and mounted police, disarmed the guard of 
the 69 th, which had been left over the (empty) treasury. 

Thus, at the very time when the Jullundlmr mu- 
tineers were defying and escaping from a strong Euro- 
pean force across the Sutlej, at Mooltan two native 
regiments were being disarmed in the presence of some 
sixty Europeans, supported bv two*!- 1 r-rp mi 1 o V* 





THE EESULTS OE THE DISARMING: 


cavalry, and half an irregular infantry corps ! It was 
a tiiumpli of no ordinary yalue. Its effect was instan- 
taneous throughout the city. Money and jewels and 
property of all kinds, buried or concealed during the 
days of doubt and fear — fear of the sepoys themselves 
and the city budniashes, more than of Government — 
were soon brought to light again. Men who had slip- 
ped away, now began to return ; for slant looks and 
lukewarm salutes, the authorities were now met by 
smiles and greetings, and crowds of citizens pressed 
forward to offer loud congratulations ! 

That night there were several desertions from the 
69th K I. One of the deserters was caught, tried, and 
condemned to death. The night before he was to be 
hanged, he made some disclosures to Major Chamber- 
lain, of such great importance, that he W’'as reprieved. 
The execution parade,” however, took place, as 
ordered : the gallows ready, the troops all out, when 
several of the sepoys, expecting to see their com- 
rade suffer, found themselves arrested ; and fore- 
most amongst them was the arch-traitor of the sta- 
tion, the subahdar-major of the 69tli K I., who was 
quickly mounted on a horse of one of the 1st Ir- 
regular taroopers, to be carried off to the fort. The 
horse reared and threw its traitor load. It was an 
evil omen, thought the crowd around ; and so it 
proved, for a few weeks after, the wretch suffered, with 
several others, the richly merited punishment for his 
treachery. 

Thus Mooltan was still ours/and with it the Indus. 
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S70 TEE IMMINENCE OF THE DANGER. 

A single incident will convey some idea of the im- 
minent peril from which the little community of Mool- 
tan had escaped. 

On the night of the 7th June, just before nine 
o’clock, the trusty woordie-inajor of the 1st Irregular 
Cavalry had come to Major Chamberlain’s house, 
urging his sending away the ladies ; one of the native 
doctors had learned from a native of the horse-artil- 
lery, w^ho heard sepoys telling each other, that at nine 
o’clock there was to be a rise. It was subsequently 
discovered, that on that wry night, at 9 P.M., this 
subahdar major and others did try at roll-call to fire 
the train. Having failed, he reported to the adjutant 
of the 69th, that “ a screw was loose” — thus, as it were, 
making a safe game for himself ! Major Chamberlain 
w^ould not move his family, as he felt he could not 
secure the escape of the other ladies of the station. 
He relied on his men, who were all ready to act, and 
darkness lie hoped would have favoured escape when 
the hour came. Happily the hour did not come, and 
here, as elsewhere, a merciful Providence intervened 
between the Christians and the fate prepared for them. 
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Ifec 1S57.— Paei II.] 

■pE.SHAWCfl — THE FROXTIEIi — XEW LEVIES — EXEC'UTIONS — DRILLS 
— THE lOTlI IRREGULAILS DISARMED AND DISBANDED — THE 
oaTH N. I. D-ESTHOTED — OLD SIKH ARTILLERYMEN — MU2BEE 
SIKHS — NICHOLSON REMOVED TO THE COLUMN— THE 33D N. X. 
A-ND 3f>TiI L. I. DISARMED AT PHILOTJR — THE KOOLOO IMIE- 
TENDER.' 

Ih Pesliawiir, and along that frontier, the prospect was 
becoming clearer. When Nicholson, on the 21st of 
May, invited in his old friends the Pathan Xhans of 
the Deraj at, scarcely a man had responded to the call : 
they held aloof ; they thought the days of Government 
were numbered, and would not commit themselves to 
so losing an alliance; they would not embark in a 
sinking ship. But with the disarming of four Hindos- 
tanee regiments on the morning of the 22d, the aspect 
of affairsjliad wholly changed, and crowds came in for 
service. Nicholson, ever prompt to act, eager to strike 
while the iron was hot, flashed down a request to 
Sir John Lawrence for permission to increase the 
strength of the present Punjab corps. It was as 
promptly granted ; and enlisting became the order of 
the day. Men of all tribes andfclasses poured in ; not 



ENLISTING ON THE FRONTIER. 

only Pathan>s of the Dernjat, but tribes hitherto in 
more or less open hostility to us ; Eusofzaies, Khut- 
tucks, and even Affreedees/^ might be seen flocking 
into Peshawur. Tribes under the ban now succumbed, + 
paid their fines, and sought service ; the ban was re- 
moved, outlaws were pardoned, foes were converted 
into friends, or at least malcontents into mercenaries. 

What though these new levies contained outlaws, 
desperadoes, escaped convicts, idle vagabonds — it was 
better to have them for us than against us ; better to 
cut out a channel into which the war-loving spirit and 
the lawlessness of the mountaineer might flow profit- 
ably to ourselves, than to suffer it to gather along the 
frontier till it burst all bounds, overwhelmed the valley, 
and swamped our power. If a Pathan has one weakness 
more strongly developed than another, it is a love of 
plunder ; that had been long pent up under our stricter 
rule, and now our new levies proved as a safety-valve 
by which it might be let ofip, or advantageously em- 
ployed. Delhi and loot / was now the cry. The 
city of the Mogul, with its fabulous wealth and splen- 
dour, like an Eldorado of the 16 th century,^, or a Cali- 
fornia of the present, drew off by huncbeds the daring 
or the needy. Enlistment became a furor ^ wery clan 
pressed in for service. Luckless the family that could 
produce no youthful scion for a place in the ranks of 


Tliree hundred Affreedeos came one day in a body for enlistment, 
t One tribe, the Kookee Kheyl Affreedees, who were under fine and 
ban for the mm*der of Lieutenant Hands, alone excepted. They did 
uot come tall two months later. More of thorn hereafter 


More of thorn hereafter. 
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the Feringliee, no candidate for the race which had 
Delhi for its goal. 

All this worked admirably. An increase of 200, and 
then of 400, to each already existing Punjab regiment, 
had been first sanctioned by Sir John Lawrence. But, 
with recruits crowding in so fastj and swarms more 
eager to come, such a number could be supplied ten 
times over. New corps were necessary to receive the 
daily increasing surplus. A depot was formed. Di^afts 
were sent off to strengthen the old corps, and new corps 

^ Colonel Edwardes giyes a graphic and amnsing sketch of these 
enlistments, '‘ Long before the time,'’ he writes, " crowds of candi- 
dates for emplojncnent thronged the gateways, and overflowed into 
the garden ; the jockeys of unconquerably vicious horses endeavoured 
to reduce them to a show of docility by galloping them furiously about 
till the critical moment of inspection came. At last, sick at heart 
from the receipt of a bad telegram from the provinces, but endeavour- 
ing to look happy, out I used to go, and face some hundreds of the 
chiefs and yeomen of the country, all eager to gather from the Com- 
missioner Sahib’s countenance how the ' King of Delhi ’ was getting 
on. Then the ifost horseman would be brought up. The beast per- 
haps would not move. The rider, the owner, and all the neighbours, 
would assail him with whips, sticks, stones, and Pushtoo reproaches 
that might have moved a rock ; but nothing would do till the attempt 
was given up, and the brute’s hea<l turaed the other way, when he 
went off at a gallop amid ronrs of laughter from the Pathans, who have 
the keenest perception of both fun and vice, ISTo. 2 would make a 
shift to come up, but every man and boy in the crowd could see that 
ho was lame on t^vo or three legs. Then the argument began : and 
log by leg, lUemish by blemish, the animal was proved by a multitude 
of witnesses (who had knowm him for very many years) to be perfectly 
sound ! And so the enlistment went on from day to day, affording 
immense occupation, profit, and amusement to the people, and an- 
swering a great many good ends. Now and then, an orderly of the 
Hindostanec Irregular Cavalry, admirably armed and mounted, would 
pass the spot, and mark his opinion of the ' levies’ by a contemptuous 
smile. But, nevertheless, he told his comrades in the lines that the 
country people were all with the English, and that it was of no use to 
desert or to intrigue,” * 
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A SIKH REGIMENT RAISED, 


raised — the first tmder Captain Bartlett of the 21st 
N* I., and soon another, and another, and another, nn- 
der Major Shakespeare of the 24th N. L, and Captains 
Bro-wnlow and Thelwall of H. M. 24th Eegiment 

As fast as Nicholson enlisted, up sprang the new 
corps, and ample work did they furnish for the officers 
so wisely selected to command them. 

But one regiment had akeady been raised from 
another source, which deserves especial mention. The 
plan adopted by Brigadier Corbett, at Lahore, of sing- 
ling out the Sikhs and the Punjabees of the disarmed 
Poorbeah corps was here carried out on a larger scale. 

Here were a body of men, trained and disciplined, 
having no sympathy with the traitorous designs of their 
disafiected Poorbeah comrades, but ever regarding them 
with jealousy ; they still smarted under the constant com- 
plaint and taunt that they were not smart and cleanly 
soldiers, which had so long kept them out of the ranks of 
the Bengal army, and made their position, now they had 
been sparingly enlisted into it, far from pleasant, and 
they now bore with ill-concealed rage, the indignity to 
which they had been subjected in having to share the 
suspicion and the disgrace of the Hindostanee. To single 
these men out, to show full trust in them byvrestoring 
their arms, and forming them into a separate corps, 
was to set the seal to their loyalty. It had been done 
at Lahore — it was resolved to do it here. All Sikhs and 
Punjabees of the Hindostanee corps* were therefore 

TEe of Khelat-^Ghilzies was originaJJy inclnded in this 

order; bnt Captain Fitzroy Mundy, their commandant, who had 



DAILY PAEADES AT PESHAWUE. 


collected togetter and formed under a separate regi- 
mentj and Captain G. Noble Cave, of tbe 21st N. I., 
selected to coiiimaiid and organise 

It was a strange sight which Peshawur presented in 
that month of June. In ordinary years the body mili- 
tary tlirongliout India — and even Peshawur was no ex- 
ception — would sink into a state of coma with the ap- 
proach of hot weather. With the first rays of the sun, 
every European whom urgent duty did not require to 
expose himself to its power would betake himself to 
the shelter of darkened rooms, punklias, and tatties, 
till evening came, with its brief twilight of comparative 
cool. A station would look like a city of the dead. No 
sign of animation, beyond here and there a stray 
orderly leisurely carrying some letter from one office to 
another, or some sentry listlessly pacing along his beat. 
During those scorching months of summer brigades 
ordinarily cease, parades are scarcely known, and even 
drills little more than nominal But now how great a 
change ! During those memorable days of June 1857, 
Peshawur looked as it might have looked in the cold 
bracing days of the preceding January ; for Peshawur 
had gi'eater enemies now than even its blasting heat — 
such lie^ as is known nowhere else even in India, 
except, perhaps, at Attock, or Mooltan — it had greater 

already tested tlieir loyalty at Shubkuddur, earnestly protested against 
it, and was allowed to retain them, and, doubtless, this exception in 
their favour helped in no slight degree in maintaining the stanchness 
of the corps. 

* This corps w^s siibsequently enrjjled in the Punjab Irregular 
force, and is now the 16th Punjab Infantry. 
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LIGHT DEAGOONS AND ARTILLEKY 




dangers than apoplexy or coiip-de-soleiL A bold front 
and fearless bearing were now greater safeguards than 
the gentler precaution of darkened rooms and iced 
drinks. 

At the outbreak of the mutiny eveiy man that could 
be spared had been pushed down. The European 
artillery had been weakened by the withdrawal of a 
troop and a battery, and the whole force reduced to its 
lowest possible strength to meet the exigencies of the 
Punjab. There remained the two infantry corps, H. M. 
70th and 87th, and the 27tli at Nowshera, a wing of 
which had also been brought up to Peshawur. But in 
the meanwhile the character of that force had under- 
gone a wondrous change. A regiment of European 
light dragoons had sprung up as if by magic, out of the 
infantry corps, under Captain Fane of H. M. 87th. 
From the same source Captain Vivian Cox had formed 
a troop of European horse-artillery (the thought of Cap- 
tain Wright, A.A.G. of the division), with European 
infantry volunteers replacing the native gunners, and 
horsed, too, from the dismounted 5th Light Cavalry. 
While Captain Stollard was metamorphosing a reserve 
company of European artillery, with more volunteers 
from the infantry regiments,*'* into a first-rate horse-bat- 
tery, with 9-pounders found in store in the magazine. 

Thus, day after day, in spite of hot winds and dust- 
storms, Captain Pane was out manceuvring his light 

* Moreover, an order came out in tlie middle of June that ten men 
a^ompany of aU European regiments should he instructed in gun-drill, 
^spedally witii hescvv mins ^ 
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dragoons, Captain Cox drilling Ms infantry volunteers 
to ride and work tlie guns, and Captain Stollard con- 
verting Ms foot-artillerymen into troopers ; wMle Cap- 
tains Cave and Bartlett were no less zealous witli tlieir 
new regiments. Isor was it koliday-tiiue for the other 
native corps ; the 21st K L at Peshawm*, and the regi- 
ment of Khelat-i-Ghilzies at the forts, still retaining 
their arms and their good name ; the 7th and ISth 
Irregular Cavalry regarded with little confidence, t hough 
allowed to retain their sabres and horses ; the four dis- 
armed corps watched at every point ; all, armed and 
disarmed, had their work — -guards for the armed, and 
parades for the disarmed. 

Now, too, came the work of retribution. This began 
with the deserters of the 51st. The whole brigade 
tamed out to witness the execution of the subahdar-ma- 
jor, and about a dozen of the non-commissioned native 
officers, who had been captured and brought in from 
the very KSyber. But this was only a beginning : it 
was followed by executions on a larger scale, and in a 
more harrowing form. First, and most terrible of such, 
was the destruction of the prisoners of the 55th N. L, 
who had been brought in from Hotee Murdan. They 
were all— 120 in number — tried and condemned to be 
blown away from guns ; but it was thought that the 
claims of justice would be equally satisfied by a less 
perfect holocaust, and therefore only every third rebel 
was required to suffer the extreme sentence. This was 
on the 10th of June. On the parade-ground of H. M. 
87th, which the general S(i3ne of such executions, 



^E'fltlBUTION OF MUTINFEKS. 

and where the permanent gallows was erected, the 
w ole force, European and native, were now brigaded 
There were thousands of spectators ; they had poured 
in from the city and the mountains ; they openly said 
they ^d not believe we dared to destroy so many 
Scarcely was the peril to Peshawur less on that day 
aan It had been on the 22d of May. lu that disarm- 
ing, the monster of rebeffion had been foiled; in this 
ezecution it was manacled. Mind had triumphed over 
ru e oice. The natives now again learned that our 
s rengt ay not merely, or so much, in the number of 
our men, as in the will of our leaders. 

Such a scene cannot be better described than in the 
words of an eyewitness 

“The troops were drawn up on three sides of a 
^uare, the fourth side being occupied by ten guns, 
ihe Europe^ soldiers all had their firelocks loaded, 
Jiad his revolver slung. The two 
field-battenes and the mountain guns were%aded with 
^ape, and port-fires fighted. The forty mutineers were 

one comer of the square in irons. Ihe general came 

on pmde, and was received with a salute of sixteen 

juaie, ^d oMered the sentence to be read. ,The first 
ten of thejnsoners were then lashed to the guns the 
rtifiery officer waved his sword ; you heard the roar 
the guns, and above the smoke you saw legs arms 
and heads flying in aH directions. There were ZZ 

mZ ofirLo ^ ^ 

mass ot the troops— a iSurmur of horror i ” 
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The work of blood oyer, now came that of routine. 
The whole brigade marched past the general — European 
and native, armed and disarmed, faithful and traitor 1 
The Patlian levies had that morning witnessed and 
wondered at the bearing of the European : they now 
saw, but could not comprehend, that of the Poorbeah. 
It perplexed them to see men declared to be mutinous 
thus passively obeying orders under oiEcers for whose 
lives they were supposed to he thirsting. Knowing 
only of rebellion as an open resistance and defiance of 
authority, they would ask, “ Can these men be really 
such desperate traitors as you say ? If so, how do they 
obey orders at all? How do they thus march by, 
apparently unconcerned, without an efibrt to avenge 
their comrades V* Yet so it was ! they were traitors, 
but they were cravens too ; they knew well that every 
movement was watched, and that every European car- 
ried a loaded Enfield. 

But perfiaps a stranger sight still was presented in 
Peshawur that morning. While every available Euro- , 
pean was on that parade-ground, the station itself was 
in the hands of Affreedees and Afghans 1 A month 
before, not one of these men would have been per- 
mitted bring a weapon across the frontier : all wea- 
pons — tulwar, matchlock, spear — ^would have been de- 
posited at the frontier fort or thanaha, and even then 
not a man would have been allowed to remain in can- 
tonments after sunset. Now, the cantonment was 
patrolled by hundreds of these mountaineers armed to 
the teeth ! Loudly and fiercely did old officers con- 
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European, wliile it lowered the Hindostanee, in the 
eyes of onr new A%haii allies. 

So frequent did these executions necessarily become, 
tliat ill very familiarity even Englishmen of gentle 
spirit and merciful nature began to look on them with 
little concern. When the excitement shall have sub- 
sided, and such acts have become history, some men 
perhaps will read of them with horror, as deeds of 
ruthless craelty, unworthy of a Christian people. But 
no one who has 2'^ctssed through them, whatever be his 
temperament, will ever regard them otlierwise than as 
acts, not only of retributive justice for violated faith and 
wronged confidence — for kindness and liberality requited 
by deliberate rebelKon and cold-blooded murder — but as 
acts of stern necessity for the safety of those who were 
still alive. Either their lives or ours was the sad alterna- 
tive. Mercy at such a moment would have been mistaken 
for weakness or fear, and all would have been lost ! It 
was in this Spirit that stern justice -was dealt to the re- 
bels : there was nothing of harsh unfeeling cruelty, much 
less aught approaching to revenge, that prompted to 
the firm uncompromising course adopted at Lahore and 
Peshawur. There maybe, there must be, deep regret that 
so many poor wretches, traitors, fanatics, or dupes, should 
be doomed to so appalling a death ; but the names of 
Sir John Lawrence, Mr Montgomery, Colonel Edwardes, 
and such men, are the best guarantee that necessity re- 
quired such a sacrifice of life,^ if the English still alive 
were to be preserved and India to be saved. 

The author is*by no means prepax'^U to say that, in subsequent 
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Recruiting now received a further stimnliis. “ The 
Guides,” in which were men of every mountain tribe, 
and Coke’s Rifles,” teeming with. Afghans and Be- 
loochees, had reached Delhi, and were filling their 
cummerbunds^ from the plunder-laden bodies of dead 
rebels ; for as every one, mistrustful of liis neighbour, 
carried the proceeds of his plunder on liis own person, 
he became, in Ms turn, a valuable prey. Back flew to 
Peshawm*, and along the frontier, glowing reports of 
spoil, so grateful to a Pathan’s ear : soon followed the 
more substantial remittance, and many a mountain fiist- 
ness rejoiced in wealth before unknown. The spoil which 
a Hindostanee regiment had carried off from some 
plundered treasury found its way to the very Khyber, 
and helped to cement more closely the new alliance. 
Such was the brighter side of this strange picture. 
But it had its dark side too. Across the border, be- 
yond the neighbouring tribes who were so eagerly 
enlisting, were others to whom the same influences did 
not reach ; fanatics under the sway of the Akhoond, and 
Afghans brooding over traditions that Peshawur was a 
few years ago the pride and boast of the Douranee 
empire, and still writhing under the remembrance of 
the Cabul retribution. Prom such q^uarters immoui's 
were ever and again coming in of grave import, ru- 

penods of the rebellion, there were not some instances in which, in all 
the excitement of a pursuit or an alarm, there was not, perhaps, a 
needless haste m punishing, and the friend and foe, or the innocent 
ginlty, were confounded ; but for such acts the authorities cannot 
oe held responsible. 

* Waistbands, in which a lativo generally ties up his money. 
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mours of gatherings in the mountains, of Synds raising 
the green flag of the Prophet, of Moollas preaching in 
the Khyber death to the Peringhee/" of horses being 
shod in Oabul for a descent on Pesliawiir/'* 

There was Ajhoon Khan, too, a noted outlaw, long 
regarded as the firebrand of the frontier, scarcely less 
formidable than the Akhoond himself : he had been 
screening himself, beyond the reach of English law, in 
the wild fastnesses of the Sitana country when the out- 
break occurred ; yet, as it was subsequently discovered, 
keeping up a link in treason with the men of the 55 th 
and 64th K I., and the 10th Irregular Cavalry. He 
now left his Sitana retreat, and moving in closer to 
the frontier took up his quarters at Prantjar, a district 
noted for a turbulent fanatic population. This move 
brooded further danger to Peshawiir ; for the spark 
once kindled here, the flame would soon have enveloped 
the whole frontier in a blaze of rebellion. 

However* the Syuds and the Moollas preached in 
vain ; the Akhoond and his fanatic subjects plotted in 
vain. Daily was Peshawar becoming stronger. Under 
free enlisting and ceaseless discipline, bold punishment 
of treason, liberal rewards for good service, Peshawxxr 
looked dQjBance to the fanatic without, and overawed 
the traitor within. 

* Tlie preliminary and sure sign of a contemplated micl, admirably 
described by Masson, voL i. p, 122 

An express messenger arrived from Pesbawur, and the news 
be brought at once threw the camp into bustle and confusion. The 
horses were immediately ordered to be shod, and the noisy n^lbands 
(blacksmiths) became very boisy with their hammers and horse- 
shoes/' * ^ 



atiacK irom tue tanatic multitude was momeiitari]y 
expected. Gradually the tumult abated; the day 
dawned, and all was quiet ; and then it was discovered 
that a rich native oil-seller had been celebrating a 
shaddee (marriage) ! The noise had been caused by 
the firing of small cannon, the explosion of bans 
(rockets), the beating of nagdras (native kettle-drums), 
and the shouts of a feasted and half-drunken rabble 
doing honour to the hospitality of the little bride’s 
father. But at such a time, when Englishmen’s nerves 
were on the stretch of anxiety, and the native mind on 
the verge of rebellion, it was pronounced aliigh crime* 
to trifle with the feelings of either. A sound flowino- 
infiicted on the giver of the feast taught the Pesha- 
wurees that during such critical times marriages, if 
they must be held, must be conducted more quietly. 

Nor was the month of June to close without another 
demonstration of this increased power. All the three 
irregular cavalry corps, the 10th at Nowshera, and the 
|fh and 18th at Peshawur, had been suspected ; but it 

* "Among the tradiia of a bygone rule at Peshawur was discovereil a 
im, made hy AvUable, that no fireworks should be discharged in the 
tooveryof this long obsolete law was most opportune, 
and Its TBYirol m the present !!istance proved most salutarv. 
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was felt that the lOth were more desperately and dan- 
gerously mutinous at heart than either of the other 
two. The state of the Peshawur brigade^ however, and 
of the frontier, had rendered any decisive measures 
hitherto unsafe. No force could be spared to move 
down; and probably the order for them to march up 
would have been defied. It had been deemed enough 
to watch the corps, and wait till the time might come 
for punishing them. That time had now arrived. The 
brigade had risen up, as it were, with a strength before 
unknown ; the fron tier was comparatively qniet ; new 
levies w^ere passing down to strengthen the reliable 
troops already there, and all promised favourably for 
the venture ; and, to lessen the risk, one squadron had 
been brought up to Peshawur. A court of inquiry into 
the conduct of the regiment was held at Peshawur on 
the 23d. It was remembered that they had released 
the prisoners of the 55tli on the 21st of May, and that 
the squadron at Hotee Murdan had been loud and 
seditions in their threats and that, in pursuit of the 
o5th, the whole regiment had played false. Nor was 
it forgotten that, amid the piles of intercepted corres- 
pondence, were letters disclosing, besides other treason- 
able matter, a deep conspiracy between this corps and 
the Swattees. Their fate was now sealed ; and their 
commandant, Major Verner, was selected to carry to 
them their deg^th-warrant. 

* One sowar had threatened that ho would roast and eat Mi* Horne, 
the Assistant-Commissioner, who was encamped near the fort ; foi' 
which threat the worthy was tried by drum-head court-martial, and 
shot a few days after. ^ 



turned adrift. Captain Wyld’s corps, the 5th PuujcV 
bees, were at Nowshera at the time; and Lieutenant 
Lind, with some Mooltanee horse, on his way through 
to Delhi, would march in in the morning ; and it was 
understood that the other squadron, which was at 
Peshawur, would be simultaneously dealt with in the 
same manner. Captain Wyld was speedily summoned 
into consultation, and suggested the plan of operations. 
The position of cantonments is as follows ; on the 
extreme east lay the barracks of the 27th Inniskillings, 
at the other end the lines of the 10th Irregulars, and 
between them the lines of the late_ 5oth IST. I, now- 
occupied by Wyld’s Punjabees, and those of Brougham’s 
mountain battery, now empty. 

Ths role of the morning’s proceedings was briefly 
this : a general parade of all three regiments (the 
cavalry without horses) was to be held omthe 55th 
W. I. parade-ground, as being most central, to hear a 
general order read. Wyld was to have 200 of his men 
concealed in the rear of their lines, and 100 of the 27th 
similarly placed under Lieutenant White ; so that, as 
soon as the 10th moved out of their lines to the parade, 
these men might mareli quietly along the rear, under 
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cover of tlie vacant lines of Bronghaia^s mountain bat- 
tery, suddenly present themselves in the lines of the 
lOtb, master the few guards left behind, should any re- 
sistance be offered, seize the horses, and take possession 
of the lines, so that not a man should escape to alarm 
the regiment. Such was the plan laid down. The 
night was far advanced before the party broke up. The 
few remaining hours were spent in preparing for the 
respective parts in the morning’s drama. Hours were 
they of anxious care, lest the traitors should suspect 
what was in store for them, and slip away in the dark, 
or refuse to march to the parade, and a struggle ensue, 
and perhaps blood be shed and life sacrificed. 

The day dawned, the bugle sounded for a general^ 
parade : the Punjabees were first on the ground, the 
10th Irregulars came next, on foo% and took up 
ground to the right of the Punjabees; then came the 
Inniskillings, and, as they drew up, a slight movement 
was noticed^among the cavalry — some fell out a few 
paces, and talked excitedly. However, order was soon 
restored, and the line was formed, the sowars between 
the Inniskillings and the Punjabees. 

Colonel Williamson now gave the order, 10th 
Irregulars ^ill lay down their arms ; ” along the line 
came the clank of the sabres and scabbards: ^HOth 
Irregulars, advance.’" The order was obeyed The 
rear company of the 27th moved quickly along behind, 
picked up the arms, piled them in carts ready at hand, 
and escorted them off to the main-guard. In the 
meanwhile the lest of the InniSdllings were wheeled 
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round right shoulders forward, the Punjabees making a 
similar movement on the left, and the men of the 10th 
found themselves surrounded I Having thus hemmed 
them in, Colonel Williamson called on the interpreter, 
Lieutenant Babbage (of the 55th N, L), to read the 
order received from Pevshawur. The traitors now found 
they were to be disarmed, deprived of their horses, and 
every fraction of their property confiscated to Govern- 
ment. Surprise, amazement, anger, fury, flashed from 
their eyes. To be disarmed was degradation enough ; 
but to be deprived of their horses (which, in the case of 
irregular cavalry corps, are the private property of the 
troopers), to be stripped of everything — money, clothes, 
and all they possessed in the world, confiscated — ^was a 
condition they never contemplated. But they had 
played at treason, and they were now to suffer its con- 
sequences ! They were caught in a trap ; it was in 
vain to beat themselves against the bars ; it were mad- 
ness to rush on the bayonets that glistened on every 
side. They ground their teeth in impotent frenzy, and 
were marched off to their lines, to find them in the 
hands of the concealed party, who had surprised the 
guards, and quietly taken possession without a struggle. 
Now came the work of confiscation : every hut, every 
wall and roof was examined, every crack and cranny 
searched ; the Punjabees revelling in the opportunity 
of crushing the Poorbeahs, and at the same time, no 
doubt, enriching themselves at their expense. The 
sowars were stripped of their uniforms ; their waist- 
bands, turbans — all searched; money, jewels, everything 
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taken charge of ; and then, with only their pugeries 
(turbans), (jackets), and pantaloons, they were 

marched out that night under charge of Lind’s Mool- 
tanees (who had been at hand all the morning un- 
noticed, a few yards in the rear, ready to act if need re- 
quired), and were thus escorted to the Indus, there to 
await the aniyal of their comrades from Peshawur. 

There, too, matters had been as quietly and success- 
fully managed. The squadron had not been brought 
into cantonments, but were encamped on the road-side 
under the walls of the fort. A dismounted parade was 
ordered for the same morning (the old ruse), to hear a 
general order read. The fort guards were at the time 
in the act of being relieved, and were, consequently, 
just double their usual strength ; and a small body of 
artillery, with an escort of European infantry, were 
(of course accidentally) just coming along at walking 
exercise a little way off. The men were drawn up on 
the opposite side of the road to their camp ; the general 
order was read by Captain Wale, the adjutant; the artil- 
lery in the meanwhile moved slowly on till they came be- 
tween the men and their camp, when they halted. Small 
bodies of Mooltanee and Affreedee Horse, too, were man- 
oeuvring about, and taking up imaginary positions be- 
tween the city and cantonments. The first intimation 
the traitors had of the real state of tilings, was their dis- 
covering that the artillery had cut them off from their 
camp, and that their horses were in the hands of the 
infantry I Eesistance was hopeless; they made none, 
but gave themselves up with the best grace they could, 

T 
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and were made over to a small body of Mooltaiiees, 
and marched off that night to join their brethren at 
Attock. 

Here came a further search ; and on the persons of 
the women and children were found jewels and money 
to a vast amount. All was taken from them ; they 
were crossed over the Indus in boats, received four 
rupees each as a and sent adrift to find their 

way as best they could to their homeSj with a warning 
that they were watched, and any attempt at disturbance 
would, seal their doom. Thus, happily, was removed a 
load of anxiety which for one long month had weighed 
on the Peshawur authorities. The example was not 
without its effect. The sepoy of the line, in being 
disarmed and disbanded, lost only pay and pension ; 
the irregular trooper found that in his case it involved 
confiscation and beggary. This was too high a price 
to pay, even for the luxury of mutiny. 

The 10th Irregular Cavalry had proved traitors in 
the affair of the o5th N. L at Hotee Murdan, and 
they had paid thus dearly for their treachery. But 
what had become of their friends for whom they had 
suffered ? We left the 55th N. L in quick retreat over 
the Eusofzai HiUs, and will now follow them to their 
fate. 

Their very position was fatal to them. A glance at 
the map will show the reader how completely they 
were shut in. At Attock, lying due south, the two 
Loondee, or Cabul river, from the west, and 
the Indus from the east, effect a junction. The former, 
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a most rapid and dangerous stream, now rendered still 
more rapid and dangerous by tlie melted snow, shut 
tliem ill from the south-west ; while the Indus pre- 
sented a no less formidable barrier on the other side, 
for thougii comparatively a wide sluggish stream, its 
shoals and quicksands rendered it unfordable. l^ow, 
moreover, the prompt judgment of Major John Becher, 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, had made it doubly 
impassable. At the first tidings of the outbreak all 
the ferries had been secured, every boat dragged up 
high and dry on the Hazara side, and the ferrymen, 
their occupation gone/' readily converted into a river 
police, who took their place among the new levies, and 
jealously guarded their own bank. Thus to the east, 
west, and south, did Hature shut them in, and equally 
so to the north. From the Loondee to the Indus, rest- 
ing on either, stretched an amphitheatre of hills, abrupt 
and barren^inhabited by unfriendly and almost savage 
races, from whom the Poorbeah could hope for little 
sympathy or shelter. Hemmed in by such natxiral 
barriers, escape was wellnigh impossible. Many of 
the mutineers were captured by the inhabitants as they 
straggled along, footsore and famished, among' the 
inhospitabie mountains, and were brought into Pesha- 
wur for the ‘^head-money,” or were summarily dis- 
posed of for the treasure on their persons. 

A considerable number of them, however, made 
good their retreat in a compact body, and forced them 
way throngh the Eusofzai Hills into the Swat valley, 
whither we will follow them. They had, it appeared, 
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for some time been in league with the Swatees, and 
made sure of protection and a welcome in that valley. 
But times had changed there ! Tlie Swat valley is 
inliabited by a warlike and fanatic race of Mohamme- 
dans, ruled by a Moulvie of Moulvies, a patriarch or 
pope of the Mohammedans of this part of Asia, called 
the Akhoond of Swat. The steady advance of the 
Eno'lish northward had caused the Swatees to fear lest 
their own valley should in time fall to the apparently re- 
sistless conquerors. At the suggestion of the Akhoonch 
they had elected ^ badshah or king, upon whom they 
conferred all the civil and military power, hoping the 
better to resist the expected aggression of the English. 
These Swatees are among our most formidable neigh- 
bour's on the frontier. Intrigues, it is now known, had 
been, long carried on between them and our sepoy re- 
giments in that neighbourhood (especially with this 
regiment, the 55th K L), and they were jgrepared to 
take advantage of the great crisis which they knew to 
be impending: sounding the tocsin of war, they would 
have roused to arms all the neighbouring Mohamme- 
dans, and poured down on Peshawar the moment the 
troubles began from below. 

On the 1 1th May, the very day of the Pelhi mas- 
sacre, this BccdshaJi, Syud Akhbar^ died f Strife at 
once sprang up — one party to place his son on the 
throne, the other to get rid of the office altogether ; 
so that all the energy and fanaticism of the Swatees 
was suddenly absorbed in an internal feud. They found 
themselves too busy at nome to think of attacking the 
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English, and left Peshawur in peace ! ’Not had they any 
sympathy or succour now left for the traitors of the o5th 
N. I Tempera mutantur et nos nmtamur in illis/' 

The newly-appointed Badshah, Syud Akhbar, was 
dead ; his son claimed the throne, and was supported 
by a large body of his countrymen ; while a formidable 
faction demanded a return to the old regime. The 
Swatees, therefore, distracted and weakened by this 
feud among themselves, were only too glad to be free 
of their mutinous allies ; who, in their turn, finding so 
cold a welcome, and a far more simple hardy fare than 
suited their hitherto easy pampered existence, were 
scarcely less eager to get away. They, however, found 
this no easy task ; many a sleek Brahmin was made a 
compulsory Mohammedan^’" doomed to servile offices 
in their Musjids ; others were sold for slaves ; rumour 
has it that one fat old siibahdar fetched four annas 
(sixpence). Between five and six hundred of them, 
however, "^carrying with them the blessing and com- 
mendatory letters of the Swat patriarch, the Akhoond, 
to the Swat colonies in Ullye, Mundyar, and Koonsh, 
made a desperate efibrt to cross one of the higher fords 
of the Indus, and so escape through Hazara into Gash- 
mere, tljinking to find safety among the Maharajah’s 
troops, where were many of their Poorbeah brethren. 
How they firred, we will show. 

Major J. Becher had only a mountain-train of six 

* Some of the Delhi emperors used to amtise themselves with en- 
forcing wholesale conversions. Aurungzebe is said to have on one 
occasion refused to eat till they had brought him two maiinds’ weight 
of jedaoSf the sacred thread worn by^rahmins. 
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guns, and seven companies of the 2d Sildis, under 
Captain Hardinge, three companies having at the com- 
mencement of the outbreak been despatched to Mur- 
ree for the protection of that sanatarium, from which 
the Kumaon battalion (Goorldias), and every European 
fit for service at the depot, had been withdrawn. 
Directly tidings reached him of tlie approach of the 
sepoys, he called on the independent chiefs of Ullye 
and Mundyar, who had both on more than one occa- 
sion experienced his friendly mediation in some domes- 
tic difficulties, to hold the mountain-passes against a 
body of traitors to their salt/' He raised the whole 
district of Koonsh, Swatees though they were. Further 
to the east lay the valley of Khagan : its chiefs had 
been for many years in disgrace, and only a few months 
before received into favour ; they now came forward 
and entreated to be permitted to prove their loyalty 
against the Hindostanee rebels. This offer was frankly 
accepted, and the vale of Khagan closed Tcs passes 
against them, should they succeed in penetrating so 
far. Major Becher himself took up a position at 
Dodeeal, where the last of the Koonsh passes opens out 
on the table-land on Hazara, having called up from 
Abbottabad three companies of the 2d Sikhs, under 
Captain Hardinge, and three of the mountain-guns, 
leaving Lieutenant Boulderson, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, to hold Abbottabad itself with the remainder 
of the Sikhs and the new levies. However, the muti- 
neers never got out of the hills. When they succeeded 
in croMng the Indus om rafts of skins at a ghat far 
up ins the mountains, they found the whole country 
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in arms. They had to fight every inch of the way. 
Every gorge presented a barrier ; every overhanging 
precipice and hill-side was alive with mountaineers, 
who attacked them with matchlocks and stones. Thus 
in every pass their numbers were lessened, every gorge 
was strewn vith corpses, every mountain-torrent swept 
off its victims, and the survivors struggled on dis- 
heartened and famished. They struggled on, and 
entered the Ediagan valley or glen. Here the same 
reception awaited them. The proud Syiicls disputed 
their passage. And at last, in desperation, they surren- 
dered. Their number now dwindled down to little 
more than 150.'^ A very few, however, pushed on 
still, and escaped into Cashmere, where they were soon 
caught and delivered up. Thus, what with the Swatees, 
the Kohistanees, the Syuds of Khagan, the Hazara 
levies, and the troops of Golab Singh, scarcely a man 
escaped to show that the 55th N. I. had ever been. 

We have dwelt at some length on the mutiny and 
the fate of this regiment, as being the first to experi- 
ence “the way in which mutiny was crushed in the 
Punjab.” Its failure gave sorry comfort and encour- 
agement to other corps that were as mutinous at 
heart, and only waited their opportunity. 

Before closing our account of the frontier doings, 
allusion must be made to a scheme which emanated 

Altogether about 200 men were taken alive, who were either cap- 
tured, or gave themselves up. All these were tried by courts-martial, 
sometimes composed exclusively of native officers of the 2d Sikhs and 
local levies, and sentenced to death? tod executed by the Hazara 
authorities. 
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from Peshawnr, and wliicli, embracing the whole Pun- 
jab, at length made itself felt under the walls of Delhi 
— the employment of 

No sooner had General Barnard, on the 8th of June, 
recovered the Flag-staff Tower, as the sequel of the 
action of Budlee Serai, and planted his guns along 
the ridge, than he began to feel the ^ralt of gunners. 
Constantly did the telegraph flash up the demand. 

Send down more artillerymen.’' But they were not 
forthcoming. One reserve company was pushed down 
from Lahore, another from Peshawur, and a third 
from Ferozepore— all that could be spared. At this 
juncture Sir John Lawrence remembered the old Sikli 
gunners. They had been all disbanded, and had settled 
down in peace, if not in contentment, to their fields 
and trades. It was probable that many of them might 
still be alive, and fit for service ; and the call on them 
to work our guns at Delhi might cement still more 
strongly the sympathy already evinced tow’ffrds us by 
the Sikh population. A call was made, and many a 
brave old Sikh, who had pointed the guns of the 
Ehalsa against us with such desperate effect at Feroze- 
shuhur and Sobraon, at CMUianwalla and Goojerat, 
now sprang forward to work them for us against the 
w’^alls of Delhi. It seemed like »sweet revenge on the 
city of the Mogul for the cold-blooded murder of their 
Gooroo Tegh Bahadoor by Aurungzebe. 

Tet they were not very numerous— not enough to 
meet the demands of the besieging army. Then it was 
that Colonel Edwardes, f-ver ready in resource, thought 
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of a class little known and generally despised, yet wliose 
physical power and spirit of endurance would render 
them invaluable in such a crisis— the Muzbee Sikhs. 
A few words respecting these may not be out of place 
here.* They were originally Hindoos of the Sweeper 
caste. When Govind Singh, the warrior Gooroo of the 
Sikhs, resolved on destroying all caste distinctions 
among his followers, this hitherto despised class saw 
the door opened for themselves to the baptism of the 
sword,'’ and though perhaps never admitted to the 
higher ranks of the Sikh community, they held a recog- 
nised position among their co-religionists; perhaps the 
more so that the body of the murdered Tegh Bahadoor 
had been brought away from Delhi by men of that 
caste. Of this class hundreds were to be found in all 
parts of the Punjab at the annexation; and although 
unwilling to enter into our ranks, where the demon 
caste still held fatal rule, they were ready to avail them- 
selves of tte field for labour opened before them in the 
extensive public works which were soon covering the 
Punjab, more especially on the different canals in the 
coimse of formation in the Doabs. Here they were 
employed in hundreds, when the mutiny broke out and 
put a stoj) to all such works. Thus thrown out of 
employment, these men were living idle, congregated at 
the heads of the several Doabs till the chance of labour 
should return. When the call was made upon them, 
they eagerly seized the opportunity, came forward for 

* For fuller account of these Muzbee Sikhs, see Cunningham’s JUs- 
iory of the Sikhs, p? 75. # 
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service, and were drafted off in large nnnibers to Delhi, 
where they might be seen during the weary weeks of 
the siege nobly braving danger and enduring priva- 
tion. They dug trenches, raised batteries, and even 
sometimes worked the guns, and throughout did good 
and faithful service.'"' 


The reader must now turn his back on Peshawur, 
and follow the career of one who had taken a scarcely 
second part in its doings, alternately the terror and the 
idol of the frontier. John Nicholson had been sum- 
moned from Peshawur in the middle of June to take 
command of the Moveable Column, which, as has been 
already said, owed its existence to a suggestion of his own. 

On the death of Colonel Chester, at Budlee Serai, 
Brigadier Chamberlain had been offered the appoint- 
ment of .Adjutant-General of the Army. It was pro- 
bably not without some reluctance that he laid down 
the sword to take uj) the pen. The varsancy thus 
caused was filled by Colonel Nicholson, with the 


* A large number of them have been since formed into Pioneer 
Corps, a work for which they are invaluable, and are now called 
the 24th Punjabees, a corps which has attracted so much attention 
from the many converts to Christianity. 

f His name, it will bo remembered, had been one of Jhe three ori- 
ginally recommended to Genei-al Anson for this command. Sir John 
Lawrence had now proposed Nicholson or Chamberlain for the vacant 
Adjutant-Generalship ; General Eeid selected Chamberlainf and ap- 
pointed Nicholson to the column. 

Let Colonel Edwardes bear testimony to the worth of his brother in 
arms and in council :-r- 

I only knocked down the walls of the Bunnoo Forty John Nichol- 
.sen has since reduced the people (the most ignorant, depraved, and 
bloodthirsty in the Punjab) such a state of goocH order and respect 
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similar rank of Brigadier-General Hastening down 
from Pesliawiir, lie took command on tlie 21st of June, 
on wliicli day the column had marched into Jnllundhur. 
His first act was characteristic. The column was in 
no very satisfactory state. The Both Light Infantry, 
still armed, were evidently ripe for mutiny, and had 
been kept under only by the strictest surveillance. Of 
the 33d N.I., who had been ordered in to join them, 


for the laws, that in the last year of his charge not only was there no 
murder, burglary, or highway robbery, but not an attempt at any of 
these crimes. 

The Bunnoochees, reflecting on their own metamorphosis in the 
Tillage gatherings under the vines, by the sti*eams they once delighted 
so to light for, have come to the conclusion that ^ the good Mohamme- 
dans ' of historic ages must have been ^just like Nikkul Seyn* (Nichol- 
son) ! They emphatically approve him as every inch a hd/cim (ruler) 
— and so he is. It is difficult to describe him ; he must be seen. Lord 
Dalhousie— no mean judge— perhaps best summed up his high military 
and administrative qualities w'hen he called him ‘ a tower of strength.’ 
I can only say that I think him equally fit to bo Commissioner of a 
Division or General of an Army. Of the strength of his personal char- 
acter, I will only tell two anecdotes. 

■ '^1. If you ^sit either the battle-field of Goojerat or Chillianwalla, 
the country people begin their narrative of the battles thus, ^ Nikkul 
Seyn stood just / ’ 

“2. A brotherhood of fakeers in Huzara abandoned all forms of 
Asiatic monachism, and commenced the worship of Nikkul Seyn ; 
which they still continue ! Eepeatedly they have met John Nicholson 
since, and fallen at his feet as their Gooroo (I’eligious or spiritual 
guide). He has flogged theru on every occasion, and sometimes im- 
prisoned them ; but the sect of the Nikkul Seyneos remains 
as ever. ^ Sanguis martjTorum est semen eccleske.’ 

“ On the last whipping John Nicholson released them on the condi- 
tion that they %vould transfer their adoration, to John Bocher ; but, 
arrived at ^heir monastery in Huzara, they once more rcsuined the 
worship of the relentless Nikkul Seyn.” — Given in EaiivBs’s jS‘otes 

Little did Colonel Edwardes think, when he wrote these words in 
April 1857; that in two short months John Nicholson” would be the 
General of the Punjab Column, and within six 
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little could be expected. They had retained their 
arms at Hosheyarpore, but there were grave suspicions, 
though Colonel Sandeman, their commandant, professed, 
and in his conduct showed, fearless reliance in thein."^ 
This corps was now on its way to join the coliinin ; and 
as the two together might prove too strong, Nicholson 
resolved on disarming them both. It was a master- 
stroke, and it demands a full description. The column 
moved out of Jullundhur on the 23d. 

"'On for Delhi!'' was the cry, — a rumour industri- 
ously confirmed, as it tended to allay all suspicion of 
Nicholson's ulterior object. It was arranged that the 
83d N. I. were to join the column at Phugwarrah, one 
march on the road towards Philonr. They came in 
about midnight on the 24?th, just as the column itself 
was moving off the ground, and naturally fell in in 
rear of the S5th Light Infantry — a plan which, though 
apparently accidental, had been carefully preconcerted 
by the General. The column then marSied in the 
following order: — Dawes's troop, Bonrchier’s battery, 
H. M. 52d Light Infantry — the 35th N. Light Infantry, 
the 88d N. X, and the wing of the 9th Cavalry in the 
rear to bring up the baggage. Captain Farrington, 
the Deputy-Commissioner, whose local knowledge of 
the district rendered his presence of great importance, 
accompanied the General as aide-de-camp, sftid Lieu- 
tenant Roberts, of the artillery, as Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. Being both in the secret, they 
rode on over-night to Philour, to examine whether the 

* Mrs ^ndeman and fanffly remained at the s4tion throughout. 
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ground immediately in front of tlie fort would admit of 
the disarming taking place there, it being a great ob- 
ject, if possible, to bring the two regiments within the 
range of the fort guns. Other precautions had also to 
be taken ; and all were so taken as to give colouring to 
the belief that an onward move was contemplated. The 
bridge of boats was examined, on the plea of some anxiety 
being felt lest it should give way before the column 
could cross ; and additional waggons were collected, ap- 
parently with the view of expediting the journey. 

Censures were rife, both in the camp and in the 
fort. Nicholson was condemned in no qualified terms 
for dreaming of taking two such corps to Delhi, 
where not a man could be trusted. The morning 
dawned, Nicholson was already on the ground ; he had 
ridden on ahead to reconnoitre for himself, and decided 
that the space near the fort was too small for the pnr- 
ose, and the advantage of being under the fort 
was of ne^ssity foregone. The usual camping-ground 
was the only alternative. The plan of operations -was 
at once resolved on. As the column arrived on the 
ground, they filed off on the right of the road, 
artillery and the 52d Queen’s, having designedly pushed 
on, were .gome way in advance, and were in position, 
the guns at intervals, with the Europeans distributed 
between, before the rest arrived. Across the road 
stood a serai, the usual accompaniment of every c 
jid. As the 35th N. I, came near, they 
to turn off to the left, and go round the rear 
sera% whfch concealed th^ Europeans from them 
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till they wheeled up, left shoulders forward, and eaind 
face to face with the o2d Light Infantry and the guns, 
about 300 yards off (a good distance for grape). The 
52d were lying along on tlie ground, resting ; the 
gunners had dismounted ; the camp ivas being pitched, 
as usual, in the rear. There was nothing to cause sus- 
picion. The 35th Light Infantry were now ordered to 
form up in close column. The men of the 52d rose up, 
unpiled arms, and stood “at attention.” The gunners 
remounted. Colonel Younghusband, commanding the 
35th Light Infantry, was called forward by the General, 
and told that the men must give up ilieir avuis ! 
Expecting probably they were about to hear some 
general order read, they were completely taken by 
surprise and overawed, and laid down their arms. 


* The turn events took really proved most faz 
delay of the 33d N. I. at the time caused great am 
N. I. resisted^ and the guns once opened fire, 
taken alami^ and probably all their officers would 
The wing of the 9th Cavalry, close behind them, 
and the consequence might have been a deadly^ 
however, till the 33d should come, involved a gi 
35th, if kept waiting, might suspect the object, aird 
taMng them by surprise, having had no means i 
with the 83d for any combined action, with a po^ 
peara and guns facing them, the probabilitv 
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By tMs masterly arrangement some 1500 mntinons 
sepoys were quietly disarmed in presence of about SOO 
Europeans and a dozen guns — ^not a siiot fired, or a 
drop of blood shed 1 Every precaution, however, 
had been taken to meet any emergency that might 
arise* The artillery were ready to open at the first 
sign of resistance, and the first shot fired "was to have 
been the signal for 'Mr Eicketts, who was at the bridge, 
to cut it away and stop the passage of the river ; and 
the fate of the rebels would have been far different 
from that of their Jullundhur brethren a fortnight be- 
fore.'"' All this was mercifully averted. The tact of 
General Nicholson triumphed. Nor was this success 
without its effect on the natives around who witnessed 
it. “You have to-day drawn the fangs of 1 500 snakes,'"’ 
said an old Sikh to Captain Barrington ; “ truly your 
ikhhal (good fortune) is great." 

Before passing out of the Jullundhur Doab in our 
record of the events of June, it may not be amiss to 
introduce a short allusion to a danger which at this 
time was threatening to disturb the peace of the district 
from another quarter ; one wlpich might have raised the 
whole of ^e Eajpoot clans of the neighbouring hills in 

awed and succumb. Most providentially, sucb was tbe result ; and tbe 
33d, on coming up and finding tbeir comrades disarmed, bad no in- 
ducement to resist, 

* Well do I remember, as, leaning over one of my guns, the cool- 
ness with which he (Nicholson) gave every order ; his last was, ^ If 
.they bolt, you follow as hard as you can ; the bridge will have boon 
destroyed, and shall have a second Sobraon on a small scale.’ ” — 
Bourchieb’s Eight Campotigiii, p. 11, 
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a general outbreak The Poorbeah sepoy had been 
generally regarded as the chief object of suspicion ; the 
jat agricultural population of the Punjab, in their peace- 
ful indifference or antipathy to the Poorbeah, were re- 
garded as our chief guarantee for the peace of the 
country. The Kajpoot races along the lower Himalayan 
range, however much they might resent the loss of 
independence and power under the British rule, were 
not regarded with much anxiety. Many causes had 
combined to engender a more peaceful character among 
them; and the Kshutreea'^ element was gradually 
disappearing in the isolated nature of their position. 
Comparatively few in number, and split up into petty 
states, tbeir mutual jealousies rendered any combined 
action very improbable, and seditious conspiracy next 
to impossible. Moreover, Gholab Singh, the Maharajah 
of Cashmere, the recognised head of all Rajpoots north 
of the Eavee, had taken his stand, with money and 
on the side of Government. With the Jumowaf Dogras 
thus pledged, and their own chief, the Kutoch Rajah 
of Kangra, believed to be friendly, there seemed little 
cause to anticipate any seditious movement from that 
quarter. Her, perhaps, was the conspiracy to which we 
are about to allude so much an endeavour tp extermi- 
nate the English, as a desire to recover their own power 
and position in the general scramble that would follow 
their extermination, which they were led to believe was 
at hand. The watchfulness and activity of Major Hay, 
a retired officer in civil employ at Kooloo, by a timely 

* * The soldier cfass air^oiig tho Hindoos, 
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discovery of tlie plot, alone averted the danger. To him 
it was entirely due that the conspiracy was detected, and 
the chief conspirators caught, convicted, and punished. 

The circumstances are briefly as follows : — The dis- 
trict of Kooloo is a very Boeotia in a Himalayan Thes- 
saly. Over its bucolic denizens a high Eajpoot family 
has ruled in unbroken line for several centuries.^ 
About five-and-thirty years ago, however, the succes- 
sion was disputed, and a rival claim asserted, which 
at the time involved the state in civil war, and also led 
indirectly to the cons23iracy we have now to record. 

At that time one Brikham Singh was Eajah of Koo- 
loo, and on his death bequeathed his throne to his son, 
Jeet Singh. A brother of Brikham Singh's, by name 
Edshen Singh, being a man of ambitious and turbulent 
spirit, instigated, too, by one Ghyru Bunghalia, a Eaj- 
poot, who was his confidential friend, laid claim to tho 
(throne), on the ground that Jeet Singh was 
illegitiiMteT He appealed to the Eangra Eajah, who 
in an evil hour supported his claim, and supplied him 
with matchlocks and horsemen. W these Kishen 
Singh made war on his nephew, but was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and incarcerated. His wife, however, 
and the friendly Ghyru, resolved at once to anticipate 
the probable death of Kishen Singh, which would leave 
Jeet Singh in undisputed possession of the throne, by 
pretending that she was about to give birth to -a child. 
After a short time, an infant, the child of Ghyru, was 
surreptitiously introduced into Kishen Singh's house 

They claim to be offshoots from the pure Kutoches of Kangra. 

' IJ 
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for a consideration of 500 rupees; Hs wife was de- 
clared to lave given birth to a son, and the event was 
duly notified to the neighbouring rajahs. It was also 
communicated to Kishen Singh in Ms prison ; but, in- 
stead of rejoicing, like a worthy Eajpoot, at the birth 
of a son, he repudiated the unexpected honour, saying 
that it was no child of his. Two days after, he was 
found dead in Hs prison; and when, shortly after- 
wards, Ghyru demanded the 500 rupees, the price of 
the child, he was put out of the way by the two 
brothers of Kishen Singh's wife. 

This child was called Purtdb Singh, The youth 
began active life as a sowar or trooper, in the service 
of Sirdar Lehna Singh, through whose influence he 
hoped to have his pretensions to the Kooloo Eaj re- 
cognised. His suj^posititious origin was, however, too 
generally known, and his claim was always rejected, 
though he was pemitted to use the title of M 
Prince. He was engaged in the Sikh Cainp^aign of 
18-45-46, and was supposed to have been killed. On 
such belief, a small money-pension and some land were 
settled on his widow, with the title of Eanee. 

In 1855, after a lapse often years, there appeared in 
the village of Tiramli, a faqir, declaring hijnself to be 
the long missing Purta,b Singh, and claiming his jageer. 
The wife at first declared she could nbt identify him ; 
but at length, by the persuasion of her brother, one 
Beer Singh, she consented to acknowledge this man as 
her long-lost husband. He then took up his abode in 
Sheoraj, and began tcT gather around him a small re- 
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tiniie, aiicl even to collect revenue from some Kooloo 
villages. Armed also with some papers which he con- 
trived to get from the Eanee, giving him a semblance 
of a claim to the Kooloo guddee, he renewed his i 

attempts to have his pretensions recognised, but in ^ | 

vain ; and the Deputy-Commissioner at Kangra warned I 

him that an armed retinue and extravagant mode of 
life did not suit his position^ and he would be only 
tolerated on condition he lived peaceably. 

From that time he had not attempted by any overt 
act to violate this condition. But the general excite- 
ment caused by the Poorbeah mutiny seemed to afford | 

an opportunity too favourable to be lost. He could | 

not resist the temptation. His emissaries were soon 
out in all parts of the neighbouring villages, but the 
people of Sheoraj were first to be raised. He sent 
letters appealing to them on his hereditary claim to 
f eal^ , as well as to their religious antipathy to 
the English. He declared that in Delhi, Simla, and 
Lahore, every European had been massacred. He bade 
the people rise quickly and come armed, for that now 
or never was their time. As if confident of success, he 
called upon one Soorut Earn, whose father had been an 
old vizeerof the Kooloo Eajah’s, to take his hereditary 
place beside the heir of the Kooloo throne. Happily 
all this seditious correspondence was intercepted by 
the promptness of Major Hay, who had long been sus- 
pecting this pretender. On the 1st of June these letters 
were placed in Major Hay's hands, and in a few days 
Purt^b Singh was a prisoner. 
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It may perhaps he a qaestion iv-hether this man ori- 
ginated this conspiracy, or was not rather the tool of 
others, who remained concealed behind the dignity of 
their position, and pnt him forth as the firebrand to 
kindle the flames of sedition throughout that country, 
ready themselves to step in and reap the fruits of the 
intrigue. There is little doubt however, that, wherever 
it originated, it had drawn within its influence several 
of the neighbouring chiefs, and the whole district was 
in danger — a danger which was only averted by the 
timely discovery. This pretender and Beer Singh, 
brother-in-law of the impersonated Purtfib Singh, were 
at the time near Sultanpore. They were both arrested 
and sent oflf at once to Kangra for trial. Many others 
of whose complicity there was no doubt, were subse- 
quently seized, and suffered, according to their degrees 
of guilt, the punishment they so richly deserved. The 
pretended Purtab Singh and Beer Singh were hansffiiwi— * 
ail their property confiscated, their houses left in ruins, 
as monuments of the fruitlessness of rebellion, and 
warnings of the rebels end. All who had been proved 
by intercepted documents and confessions to have 
taken part in these treasonable designs, or to have 
been privy to them, were sentenced to difierent periods 
of imprisonment. Thus was peace restored to Kooloo. 

The faithful among the Eajpoots were confirmed in 
their fidelity— -the disaffected warned of the danger of 
conspiring against a Government quick in detecting 
mid powerful in punishing treason. 



The advancing army has been lost sight of 
* — Kumaul, under the commam 
H. Barnard, who succeeded on the death of 
Anson, 

Eumours had come up to Umballa about th 
May, that the mutineers, after havine committe 
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gained confidence^ as to resolve on organising resist- 
ance. Delhi was to be their stronghold ; and here, 

'^Beneath an impious faith which sanctifies 
To them all deeds of wickedness and blood,— 

Yea, and halloes to them on — here are they met.” 

Before describing the further advance of the Dnaballa 
force, it will be necessary to notice at some length 
events which were passing at Meerut. General Anson, 
having acceded to the mshes of Sir John Lawrence,’ 
and at length consented to move upon Delhi, wrote to 
General Hewitt, commanding the Meerut division, in- 
forming him of his proposed plan, and asking for rein- 
forcements from the Meerut brigade. “ I propose,” he 
said, writing on the 23d of May, “to advance with the 
column from Kumaul towards Delhi on the 1st of 
June, and be opposite to Bhagput on the 5th. At this 
last place I should wish to be joined by the force from 
Meerut.” Before thia day arrived, as the reader 
General Anson had died of cholera, and his*&and 
had passed into other hands : but his orders had been 
carried out at Meerut. 

On the night of the 27th of May, the Httle brigade 
moved out under Colonel Arehdale Wilson, composed 
oi half a troop of horse-artillery under Maior Henry 
Tombs ; a company of foot-artillery and light field- 
b.ttey Mder Mioor K W. S. Scott, witi Licuteoaot. 
Colonel Murray Mackenzie commanding the artillery 
brigade j two squadrons of H. M. 6th Dragoon Guards 
(Garabmeers), under Colonel W. N. Custance ; a wino- 

* Roamch the ' Goth/ 
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of H. M. 60t]i Eifles (1st battalion), under Colonel J. 
Jones ; two companies of native sappers, with fifty 
troopers of the 4th Irregulars. Mr H. H. Greathed 
accompanied the force as commissioner and political 
agent, under oi'ders from the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-west Provinces at Agra. Three marches 
were accomplished without obstacle or appearance of 
opposition ; and on the morning of the 30th they en- 
camped at Ghazee-oo-deen-Nuggur, on the banks of the 
Hill don, a tributary stream of the Jumna, which here 
crosses the main road between Meerut and Delhi, and 
is spanned by an iron suspension-bridge. This most 
important point may be regarded as the key of the 
Doab. Here the rebels had come out in full force, and 
had strongly intrenched themselves with the intention 
of disputing our advance ; yet so carefully had they 
concealed their position, that no suspicion was enter- 
of their proximity till late in the day. About 
four oci^k in the afternoon,' two cavalry videttes gab 
loped in and reported that the mutineers were advanc- 
ing in force, accompanied by heavy guns ; a few minutes 
aftei*, an 18-pound round-shot rolled into camp.''* In 
a few moments the whole force had turned out ; and 
then beg^n the first struggle with our rebel army. 

The plan of attack and the result are thus described 
by Brigadier Wilson : — 

I immediately sent off a company of Her Majesty’s 



Ib took off one leg of each of two palkeo-bearera who were sittiir 
at the tent-door of the Carabineers’ hospital. 


Eotton's Sceffe qf 
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COth Eoyal Ei£les,witli another in support, to hold the 
iron bridge, which is the key of my position, and I 
detached the four guns of Major Tombs’s troop sun 
^ ported by a squadron of Carabineers right alonl- the 
bank of the Hindon river. ^ 

“The insurgents opened upon these advanced parties 
mth heavy guns. I ordered two more companies of 
60th to support their advance, and brought up four 

Toll, “4 

troop of Carabmeers to protect the camp. 

"He first tew rounds from the insurgents' euns 

biTtl,* Ptagiig through our amp ■ 

but ttej wsre d,ly replied to by „ur t," iS-perr^Js’ 

m posnron under lieutenttt Light, and Major Tombs's 
toj..m„st admirably led by neuteuant-Colonel M 
Maies^e, who, raking fcm in the itauk with Us 
6-pounders, first made their fire unsteady, and il, 
short time silenced the heavy guns. ^ 

remarkmg the unsteadiness of their fire I 

They tot tf“ 

ihey drove the enemy from the guns ; but in the act 
of taking possession of two heavy pieces on jthe cause 

Srets^dr^htler^ 

tdiu oi nis men were blown un bv tbm 
.h4tol.“ « by one of 

«ur hand, orduanoj ammunition, and stOrei” “ 
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I The retreat, however, was so rapid, that only five 

I gtins were captured, the rebels carrying off all the 
rest. Short and decisive as the engagement was, 
the rebels fought well : it was the first time they 
I encountered their late masters, and the sepoys crossed • 
I bayonets manfully, and the cavalry charged our guns 

I gallantly ; but their courage soon failed them, and 

I some /GO Europeans (for the Meerut force scarcely 

I numbered more) drove ten times their own number out 

j of an intrenched position with comparatively little loss ; 

j the casualties being— Captain Andrews, of the Eifles, 

‘ killed, and Lieutenant de Bourbel, of the Carabin- 

eers, wounded, with thirty rank and file killed and 
r wounded. 

f struggle was not all over. On their return 

to Delhi the rebels were greeted with reproaches and 
taunts, and then sent back again with promise of high 
to retrieve their honour. By noon the follow- 
I ing day the struggle was renewed. It was Whitsun- 
day. In the early morning, the dead of the day before 
had been committed to their graves, and before evening 
more were to be added to the number.*^ In the morn- 



ing, about nine o clock, there had been a false alarm ; 
about tw^elve o’clock the alarm again sounded, then 
the “assembly,"’ and a sharp cannonade proved that 
this time it was in earnest. The village which they had 


The Eev. J. E. W. Hotton, one of the Meerut chaplains, who ac- 
companied the brigade and remained with the army throughout tho 
whole siege, thus describes this burial-place babool-tree a little 

in the rear, and a mile-stone a little above, and situated on the main 
road between Meerut and I^elhi, mark^be s]^t,” P, 23 . 
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SO Strongly occupied the day before, bad been cleared 
out and burnt by the gallant Eifles ; so this time they 
took up a position at a more respectful distance on 
some high ground about a mile beyond the advanced 
picquet j they occupied a village to the left, and from 
this height they opened with their heavy guns * Out 
went Tombs-s guns, supported by a squadron of Cara- 
ineers. Lientenant Light took up his position on the 
bank of the riverwith two 18-pounders, with two guns 
of Scott s battery and a troop of Carabineers in sup- 
port; while the 60th Eifles. leaving one company to 
protect the camp, held the bridge. For neaidy two 
hours It was almost entirely an ai'tiUery action. At 

for the Eifles to advance • 
e VI age on the left was soon cleared out ; the fire of 
the enemy’s guns began to slacken ; the advance be- 
came general; the rebels retired steadily for some 
distance, and were followed up from poiiit to pomt. ’ 

to guns and sounded the retreat; and when the 
feO was crowned, they could be seen beyond in full 

MU. Bu. “ 

0 e sun had disabled the force far more than the 
S' “""seqaently cabled to 

' w -V “eluded one whom Brigadier Wilson 

described as an “invaluable officer and a great loss’’ 
Lieutenant H. G. Perkins of the Horse-artillet Assist 
on^troeon S. Moot, fl., cWbioeet, 

^ , * Gj|EATH®i)'s let(e,-3, p. 8. 
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wounded in the head, and Ensign W. H. Napier of the 
Eifles, both of whom died of their wounds a few days 
after/'" Young Napier seemed to inherit that heroism 
which attaches, as it were, to the name he bore. As 
he lay on his cot disabled for life (even had he been 
spared) for a soldier’s career by the loss of his leg, this 
seemed to be his one subject of regret, as he repeated, 
with tears many and bitter, *'^1 shall never lead the 
Eifles again/’ t 

In reporting the exploits of the day, Brigadier 
Wilson makes special mention of Lieut. Elliot, of the 
artillery, who supported the Eifles with two guns, of 
Major Scott’s battery in the most steady and deter- 
mined manner ; Lieut. Light also did admirable service 
with his 18-pounders. The sappers and miners under 
Lieutenant Maunsell, brought up in support of Lieut. 
Elliot’s guns, performed most efficient service.” 

c ame a halt of fom days, during which the 
little force was strengthened by the arrival of 100 
more of the Eifles, whom the Brigadier had sent for 
from Meerut, and the Sirmooree battalion of Goorkhas 
under Major 0. Eeid, who were withdrawn from Ally- 
gurh — to prove an invaluable addition to the little 
army at pelhi. 

On the 4th of June they turned their backs on 
6hazee-oo-deen-Nuggur and the^ Hindon, having first 
rendered the bridge impassable, without having seen 

Captain Johnson, staff-officer, was also slightly contused. The 
total of the day’s casualties was nine killed (thj-ee died of sun-stroke) 
and t^yGlyo wounded. 

. t Eotton’s of Delhi, p. 33. • 





-more 01 the rebels since the 31st 0 
611 y o^ed tie Jumna at Biagpnt, and o, 
/th effected a junction with the UnibaJIa force r 
i ajor- General Sir H. W. Barnard at Alipore 
march from Delhi, and the Meerut Brigade was m^ 
into the Delhi Bieid-force. This force now consi 
0 sixteen horse-artillery guns, six horse-battery g 
• t Jth Lancers, two squadrons of Carabineers 
companies of the 60th Eifles, H. M. 75th Foot, B 
1st Pusxhers, six companies H. C. 2d Pusiliers, 
irmoor Battalion, and a portion (about 150 men' 
the sappers and miners which had not mutinied .• 
round numbers, there were 600 cavalry and 2400 

fantiy, with 22 field-guns. Besid.» 



Hoclson in his own letters barely alludes to this exploit, p. 196. 
Mr breathed merely says, Captain Hoclson has reconnoitred up to 
the Delhi race-course, ' p. 25. For the particulars of the incident the 
author IS indebted to Lieutenant Hunter, who was in charge of the 

•f* jN’oeMxIn’s • 
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Already Iiad several changes taken place in the 
leading commands. Brigadier Hallifiix had died of 
congestion of the brain, and Colonel St. G. Showers 
had succeeded to the command of the 1st Infantry 
Brigade. Colonel Mowat, commanding the artillery, 
had been carried off by cholera, and the command 
had been taken by Colonel Murray Mackenzie, of the 
Meerut force. 

All was now preparation for tlie coming struggle. 
Hodson reported that the rebels had taken up a very 
formidable position at an enclosed building called Bud™ 
lee Serai, about five miles on this side of the city, with a 
broad and deep protecting their right from the -pos- 

siMlity of a flank attack, while the main road by which 
the advance must be made ran between the Serai and 
the jheel; on their left, low marshy ground for miles, 
with the Nujjufghur jheel Canal running parallel to 
the road, as completely protecting that flank ; so^j^^t 
an attack in front was the only course open. Such were 
the natural advantages of their position, which they 
hM not been slow to take advantage of and to improve 
upon. About one hundred and fifty yards in front of 
the Serai stood, on high ground, two ruined summer-* 
houses, one on either side ; here they had established 
a couple of batteries and mounted some light field- 
pieces ; while in support, along the front of the Serai, 
they had planted several heavy pieces to sweep the 
whole of the open ground; and to give full efiect to 
them guns, they had placed at intervals large gumlahs 
(^then jars) painted white to enable them more ac- 
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curately to mark the distances and to regulate the 
elevation of their guns. To such an extent had they 
turned to good account the time tvhich our delay in 
advancing had given them. 

The plan of attack may be briefly thus described: — 
The infantry were to be divided into two brigades : 
the first, commanded by Colonel St G. Showers, con- 
sisted of nine companies of H. M. 7oth Foot under 
Colonel Herbert; the 1st Bengal Fusiliers under Colonel 
Welchman, 'witn Major Scott s batteiy ; one squadron 
of Carabineers and a party of sappers (with intrenching 
tools) under Lieutenant Chesney of the Bengal Engin- 
eers. The second brigade, under Brigadier Graves, 
comprised six companies of the 60th Eifles under 
Colonel J. Jones, six companies of the 2d Bengal 
Fusiliers under Captain A. Boyd, the Sirmoor Battalion 
of Goorkhas under Major C. Eeid, with Captain 
Sfon^ s troop of horse-artilleiy, and a squadron of the 
9th Lanuers, accompanied by a party of sappers under 
Lieutenant Salkeld of the Engineers. The cavalry 
brigade, under Colonel J. Hope Grant, O.B., comprised 
three squadrons of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Yule, and about fifty Jheend Horse under 
Lieutenant Hodson, with Tombs’s and Turner’s troops 
of horse-artillery. 


Colonel Welchman had bat partially recovered from the effects of 

ht undergone ; but on the morning of theSth 

he mc^dc his appearance in camp. « Hisgallant spirit,” writes one who 

^ Delhi, in Blackwood for 

r soldier on to leave his family and plea- 
sant home, for fatigues and dangers at Sie head of his corps ” ^ 
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The entire force brought into the field may be cal- 
culated at, in round numbers, 170 cavalry and 1900 
infantry, with fourteen guns in the two infantry bri- 
gades, and in that under Brigadier Hope Grant, about 
SoO cavahy and ten guns ; * while there remained be- 
hind, as a rear-guard, and to protect the siege-train, a 
squadron of the 6th Carabineers, a company of the 2d 
Bengal Ensiliers, two guns of Major Scott’s batter^-, 
and the Jheend Eajah’s contingent. 

The position taken up by the rebels precluded the 
possibility of a flank attack, but there was reason to 
believe that the country beyond became more open, 
and would admit of an attack in reverse. This part 
was assigned to the cavalry brigade ; and while it was 
stm dark, Brigadier Hope Grant moved off his cavalry 
and guns, with the view of making a detour and pre- 
, seating himself on the left rear of the enemy simul- 
taneously with the infantry brigades on his front. 

Soon after two o’clock in the morning tife-^ole 
force was on the move. A march of five miles brought 
them close upon the enemy’s position ; the day was 
just breaking, and lights were seen in the enemy’s 
camp. While our guns were in the act of advancino- 
the enemy forestalled them and ojiened fire. The 
second brigade were still two miles in the rear when 
they heard the booming of the cannon; for, through 
some mismanagement, store-carts and cattle had so 
blocked up the road as to obstruct their march. But, 

*■ once clear of these impedimenta, they pushed on at 
* Norctan’s N'arraiwe^ 
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f tlie double, and soon formed up in their position. In 
; the meanwhile the heavy guns of the enemy — ^for our 
light field-pieces could do little towards silencing the 
^ 18 and 24-ponnders they had brought out from the 

magazine — were playing with deadly effect on the * 
advancing column. To add to the discomfiture, some- 
body, no one knows who, called out to “prepare for 
cavalry,"’ and the 75 th formed into square j so the 
round-shot was ploughed murderously through their 
closed ranks. Brigadier Showers saw the mistake, 
but there was no time to remedy it ; so, galloping 
to their front, he led them up, in square as they 
were, to the batteries. On they sprang with an Eng- 
lish cheer, and the 1st Fusiliers nobly came up in 
support, and the guns were mastered. Brigadier 
Graves had by this time brought up his column, 
and by a slight flank - movement, leading his men 

• imd^^eavy fire up to their knees in water, completed 
the capture. 

Now appeared the long-looked-for cavalry brigade. 

They had met with more diflaculties and obstacles than 
they anticipated, but they arrived just in time to see 
the batteries taken, and by a dashing and murderous 
charge up<jn the retreating rebels completed the rout. 

The whole affair had scarcely lasted an hour ; yet it 
was no easy victory. Here, as on the Hindon, the 
rebels fought well ; the training we had given them 
uow told fatally against us j they worked the guns 
yth fatal accuracy, for they had previously studied 
the distances ; lut it was the ckarge of the Europeans 
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which took them by surprise, and then so rapid was 
the rush, that their guns, placed on high ground, could 
not be lowered in time, and chai-ge after charge of 
round shot and grape passed almost harmlessly over- 
head At their guns, too, they fought desperately— still 
more so inside the Serai ; hand to hand they fought, 
for they knew there was no quarter for them ; and they 
sold their lives dearly. It was said that of those who 
came out of Delhi a thousand never returned ; they 
must have lost in killed and wounded between 400 
and 500, and at least as many more had already 
tasted enough of the fruits of mutiny, and slunk oif 
to their homes. 

About half a mile^ beyond, at Azadpore, the road di- 
vided, the right branch leading to the city, that on the 
left into cantonments ; so judiciously had the rebels 
taken up their first position in advance of this division 
of the roads. Here a halt was sounded. About a^^c^ple 
of miles beyond rose the ridge where the rebels had 
apparently taken up another strong position. Again 
was heard the old cry for delay, as if there had not 
been already delay enough! Happily the torpedo 
touch was withstood. Everything was in favour of 
advance ; the rebels were driven from their vantage- 
ground, while our men, despite a long march and a 
hard fight, forgot their fatigue in the flush of success. 
The next morning would have found the rebels rallied 
and reorganised, with a strong position along the ridge 
atm stronger, while our men, as yet uninured to such 
exposure and fatigue, with their ardour cooled down, 
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■would perlia.ps be less ready for such another efibrt. 
Happ% the voices for delay were drowned in the 
general call for an advance. A short halt sufficed, and 
on they pushed again. 

Our force was altogether too small for a combined 
attack in front of the whole length of the ridge, so it 
was resolved to make a double flank attack on either 
end, and to effect a junction in the centre. So two 
columns wei’e formed. Brigadier Graves’s brigade, 
with the addition of Captain Money's troop of horse- 
aitillery, took the left road towards the cantonments, 
while Brigadier Showers led his brigade, to which 
were added the rest of the artillery and cavalry, to the 
right, along the road to the city ; Major 0. Eeid at the 
same time spread out his gallant little Qoorkhas as 
far as he could over the intermediate ground, and ad- 
vanced to attack the rebels in front. At the Hagstaff 
To'^^ the extreme end of their position on our left, 
the repels had established a battery with three guns, 
from which they opened a heavy cannonade on Brigadier 
Graves’s column, having laid their guns especially to 
command the bridge by which the column must cross 
the canal. This bridge had been partially destroyed, 
but fortunately enough was left for the guns to pass 
over. The bridge crossed, the column opened out and 
pushed along through the cantonments, the enemy’s 
guns playing incessantly upon them, though with little 
effect. On through the huts of the sepoy lines, through 
the streets of ruined bungalows of officers,* they came 

KoRMAisf’g Nwn'ativ$^ 
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witHn a few hundred yards of the battery; here 
Money’s troop moved to the fi-ont, opened fire, and 
almost immediately silenced their gmis ; the Eifles 
and 2d Fusiliers wheeled round on the left, took the 
battery in flank, and the rebels “ bolted,” leaving all 
the guns in our hands. On the evening of May 11th, 
Brigadier Graves had been the last to turn his back on 
the Flagstaff Tower, that scene of agonising suspense 
and suffering, and now, accompanied by Sir H. Bar- 
nard, he was among the first to enter* it again, recap- 
tured by his column. 

During this time Brigadier Showers, accompanied 
by Brigadier-General Wilson, had been fighting their 
way along the right. The rebels, though in fast re- 
treat, maintained a harassing fire under cover of the 
walls and gardens which lined the road, and in the 
bV-lanes of the Subzee Mundee suburb. Gallantly 
they forced their way, clearing all before them, cwtur- 
ing an 18-pounder gun on the way, mounted th^dge 
at their extreme right, and at Hindoo Eao’s house met 
Brigadier Graves’s column, which, after mastering the 
battery at the Tower, had fought their way along the 
crest. 

It was scarcely yet 9 o’clock in the day ; Awo battles 
had hem fought and won, and the ridge was in our 
possession ^that ridge where for three long months of 
heat, and rain, and sickness, with an endurance and 
perseverance to which history can scarce produce a 
parallel, a handful of Englishmen held their own 
against a force more 'than ten times Ibheir number ■ ■ 
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and at last triumphed. But it had not been a blood- 
less victory ; first to fall was Colonel Chester, the 
Adjutant-General of the army; the first shot fired 
by the enemy at Budlee Serai had robbed the army 
of one who, to use the words of General Barnard, 
“ was esteemed by all for every qualification that can 
adorn the soldier.” The same shot that killed Colonel 
Chester also mortally wounded Captain C. W. Eussell 
(o4th N. I), his orderly officer: Captain J. W. Dela- 
main (56th N. I.), alsp orderly officer, and Lieutenant 
A. Harrison (H. M. 75th), were killed. Among the 
wounded, the artillery and H. M. 75th suffered the 
most severely ; of the former, Lieutenants A. Light, 
C. Hunter, and R. Hai'e were slightly wounded, and 
Lieutenant A. H. Davidson severely injured by the 
blowing-up of a tumbril from the enemy’s fire on the 
ridge. Of H. M. 75th, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert, 
Cagtein E. Dawson, Lieutenant J, E. S. Fitzgerald, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant R. Barter, Lieutenant 0. E. 
Rivers, Ensign E. M. Pym, and Assistant-Srrrgeon Lith- 
gow, were wounded : the only other officers wounded 
were Captain Greville and Lieutenant H. Ellis, 1st 
Bengal Eusiliei’s ; the losses in the ranks were 47 killed 
and 144 t^ounded. The total number of guns captured 
was twenty-six ; of these, thirteen were captured at the 
Serai, one in the Subzee Mundee, and the rest on the 
ridge. 

In reporting this victory General Barnard thus 
gracefully acknowledges the assistance of Brigadier- 
General Wilsdb, that his “ cool judgment entitles him 
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to an equal shaie of any merit that may be given to 
the officer in command.”* 

But the day’s work was not yet over : the rebels did 
not seem disposed to allow an undisputed possession of 
the ridge ; they had already mounted several heavy 
pieces on the city bastions, and, moreover, liad run up 
two Si-pounder batteries outside the walls ; the maga- 
zines supplied them with heavy pieces without number, 
and it was evident that they had trained artillerymeu 
to work as many guns as they could conveniently bring 
to bear upon us. By 2 o’clock in the day a heavy 
cannonade was opened on the ridge. The troops who, 
on the capture of the ridge, had moved down into the 
cantonment where the camp was to be pitched, to get 
a little food and rest after their morning’s work, be- 
fore even their tents were pitched, were again turned 
out to meet an attack on our right flank, where some 
guns were brought out to play upon our camp ; but 
the Eifles soon repulsed the attack — some of the'^th 
captured and brought in one of the gums— and by 
5 o’clock the camp was again quiet, with the exception 
of the cannonade, which continued incessantly from 
the city walls. 

Thus ended the 8th June. 

The points taken up along the ridge were the Flag- 
staff Tower on the left, which was held by. a strong 
infantry picquet ; Hindoo Eao’s house on the rio'ht, 
strongly held by the Sirmooree Qoorkhas and two 
companies of the 60th Eifles; another inf;intiy picquet 
' * See Appendix H. 
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at a large mosqne lying about midway between ; 
wliile on tbe rear* of the right flank a mound, com- 
manding the Subzee Mundee suburb, was held by a 
strong pioquet with guns and cavalry ; and the canal, 
which ran along our rear and left flank, was jpatrolled ^ 
: by cavalry picquets. 

Major-General Eeed, who, on the death of General 
Anson, had been appointed provisional commander-in- 
chief, had moved down from Eawul Pindee in order 
to take personal command of the force, but only 
reached Alipore on the morning of the 8th, just as 
the army was moving out. The fatigue of so long 
and rapid a journey (nearly 500 miles) at the hottest 
season of the year told on a frame already shaken 
by disease, and he found himself so much broken in 
health as to be unequal to the command, which he 
therefore left in the hands of Sir H. Barnard, his 
advice being freely sought and given in all matters 
of moment/'^' 

The morning of the 9th witnessed the arrival in 
camp of a regiment which, for a single corps, was the 
greatest acquisition during the whole siege. 

Soon after midnight on the 12th May, the Guides, 
then at Hotee Murdan, close to Peshawur, received 
orders to march by daylight to join the Moveable 
Column. The morning of the 13th saw them at 
Attock on the Indus (thirty miles off), a subsequent 
order having come that they were not to wait for the 
column, but to push on at once for Delhi. It was a 

* I^oeman's Narraiwe?’ See Appendix I. ' 4 
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march of 580 miles— fifty-eight regular marches. Three 
days they had halted on the road by special order, and 
on the twenty-fourth morning after starting— that is, 
in twenty-one forced marches — they w-ere at Delhi ! 

. Twenty-seven mfies a-day for three weeks is proba- 
_ bly the most rapid march of infixntry on recoi'd. On 
the morning of the 9th June they marched into camp, 
three troops of cavalry and six companies of infimtry 
under Captain H. Daly (1st Bombay Fusiliers) ; and 
within three hours they were in action. 

The cannonade had been going on all moniing; 
but in the course of the afternoon the rebels moved 
out of the Lahore Gate in force, and made a desperate 
advance on our right flank. So desperate was the 
attack that the Guides were called out in support. 
Their long march, instead of wearying them, seemed 
to have given them fresh vigour. Not content with 
repelling the attack, they pushed on in pursuit throuf^h 
the Subzee Mundee, through Kissengunge, up to &e 
very walls of the city. But dearly did they pay for 
their triumph : Daly and Hawes were wounded, and 
poor Quentm Battye, commanding the cavalry, re- 
ceived a mortal wound, from which he died the follow- 
ing day, closing a bright though brief career with a 
noble soldier’s death. Now I have a chaime of see- 
ing service,” was his joyous exclamation,* as he turned 
his back on Nowshera on the 13th May; three weeks 
af^r, he had fought his first and last fight, and he 
feU covered, with glory. The brave boy died with a 

; Addressed to the Author they shook hands the last Jme. 
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smile on Iiis lip, and a Latin quotation on his tongue, 

“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori ” ^ 

Offensive oj)erations were now beginning in earnest ; 
along the edge of the garden in front of Hindoo Eao’s 
house a battery was rim up, and our heaviest guns put ^ 
in position to reply in some degree to the enemy’s fire, 
which was almost incessant ; but the distance (between 
1200 and 1500 yards) was too great for our guns to 
do much damage. However, the enemy’s fire was to 
some extent kept down, and the guns on the Moree 
bastion occasionally silenced. 

On the 10th and 11th the attack on our position at 
Hindoo Eao s house was renewed, but rejDulsed with- 
out much loss. On the latter morning the camp was 
rather taken by surprise by the arrival of the officers 
of the 60th N. L, bringing with them another tale of 
Poorbeah treachery. This corps had been detached 
from the army at Kurnaul, ahd sent ofi’ to Eohtuk. 

It appears that for some days they had remained 
quiet. This, coupled with their own protestations, 
Colonel T. Seaton, who now commanded them, was 
willing to accept as a proof of their returning loyalty 
—it might more justly be attributed to the fact that, 
being out of reach of the ordinary post, no letter had 
come into their camj) for some days. On the morning 
of the 9th a maihbag was brought in ; there were 
several letters for the sepoys, which, with misplaced 
confidence, were at once given to them. They now 
learned that the 5th K I, whom they had left behind 

^ Hodsoj^s Tmlve Tears of a %ldier’s Life, p. 202. >1, 
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at TJmballali, had been disarmed. This piece of news 
turned the scale ; they resolved that night to break 
out and murder their officers. One of the officer’s ser- 
vants overheard them discussing the plot, and hastened 
off to put his master on his guard, on his way warn- 
ing all the syces to have their masters’ horses saddled. 
The officers were all sitting in the mess- tent, wholly 
unconscious of the danger, when the servant rushed in 
to warn them, and at the same moment firing was 
heard, and bullets came dropping through the tent. 
To their surprise and delight they found their horses 
ready saddled ; they momited and galloped off, fol- 
lowed by volleys from the sepoys, but not one was 
touched, except the serjeant-major, slightly. 

However, they were not yet “out of the wood.” 
Another danger awaited them. After a hard ride all 
night, they found themselves soon after daybreak close 
to a large viUage; here they pulled up and rode in 
leisurely. The Goojur villagers, seeing them com- 
ing, had turned out armed with matchlocks, spears, 

. and clubs, to oppose them. “Wliat is your regi- 
inent ? ” called out one of the leaders. Colonel Seatra 
who was riding in front, replied, with great presence 
of mind, “A European regiment.” “Where is it?” 

“ Coming up close, behind.” This saved them ! To 
have betrayed themselves as belonging to the 60 th 
N. I. would have sealed their fate. So the Goojurs 
having no wish for the speedy revenge of a European 
regiment close at hand, let them pass on unharmed 
Once dear of the village and out of sight, the officers 
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%Yere again at full speed, and scarcely drew rein until 
tii^y were safe in camp, content to have lost every 
particle of property so that they saved their lives. 

The rebels had now three times attacked our right 
flank, and failed. On the morning of the 1 2th they ^ 
made a still more desperate attack on our left. The 
Hagstaff Tower was, in this dii’ection, the extreme 
point of our position, as originally taken up on the 8th; 
just beyond it the ridge was broken by a gorge cut 
through the hill, by wdiich the direct road led from the 
city to the cantonments. A battery established at the 
Flagstaff Tower effectually commanded this road, and 
rendered any advance of the rebels through the gorge 
impossible ; beyond this the ridge sloped away down ! 

to the deep sandy bank of the river. But between our 
extreme left and the city lay that once piincely man- 
sion and domain, '' Metcalfe House and grounds.” 

That estate, on which the late Sir Theophilus Metcalfe 
had so lavishly displayed his taste, had been among the 
first scenes of Goojur demolition after the memorable 
11th of May. Impossible as it may seem, those plea- 
sure-grounds and gardens, so rich in choice trees and 
flowers, had once been the site of a Goojur village in 
all its priinitive filth ; and the sons of those petty 
holders who had sold their little plots to Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, cherished a fierce resolve that they would 
some day recover the land of their fathers— of which 
the b ur 7^a salvih'''' had become fairly possessed. With 

* Literally thc^roat man ; tlie common titio of tLo chief civilian 
of a district. ^ * 
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and but for this accidental accession of strength the 
battery must have been lost. Captain Knox, command- 
ing the detachment of the 75th, seemed to imagine 
that the sepoys were coming to lay down their arms, 
and refused to let the men fire ; so the rebels came up 
within fifty yards, and then sent in a withering volley. 
Captain Knox himself was killed ; and the gunners, 
several of whom were wounded, seemed bewildered, and 
for a few moments the gains were in danger. But the 
sounds of musketry had roused the camp ; supports 
were pushed up, and the battery quickly cleared of the 
rebels. In the mean time, the party that had crept 
round the ridge to the rear had not been idle ; so far 
had they advanced into camp that the bullets fell into 
the regimental hospitals ; and so little had danger been 
expected from this point, that they were forcing their 
way into camp without obstruction, when Captain A. 
Boyd of the 2d Fusiliers rallied all the rest of his men 
that were in camp, about 100 in all, brought them 
round the old sepoy lines, and fell on the flank of the 


rebels, who quickly beat a retreat. At every point 
they were repulsed. Kor was this all ; their retreat of 
that day lost them more than even the 500 reported to 
have been kOled— it lost them Metcalfe House itself ! 
In the ardour of the pursuit, in which Eifles, Fusiliers, 
75th, and Guides all vied with each other, they followed 
the rebels through the Metcalfe grounds, house, garden, 
stables, up to the very walls of Delhi The success of 
that morning gave them what the council the evening 
before had pronounced too hazardous to attempt. From 
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this day Metcalfe House was ours ; it became our ad- 
vanced position on the left ; 150 men held a mound on 
the right, which commanded tlie road from the Cash- 
mere Gate ; 150 more held the .stables close on the 
river bank, while a smaller picquct occupied an out- 
house midway between these two points.* In vain did 
the rebels pour in their shot and shell from the Cash- 
mere bastion and Selimghur ; the engineers were at 
hand to repair the damage and to strengthen the de- 
fences ; and the left flank was never again turned during 
the rest of the siege. 

The 12th June is memorable in the records of the 
siege of Delhi for another event which demands espe- 
cial notice. “ It was at once evident,” says Lieut. Nor- 
man in his narrative, “ that our artillery and engin- 
eer means were insufficient to take Delhi, the guns of 
the rebels being infinitely superior in numbers and 
calibre to our own, and well served ; while to make 
regular approaches was quite impossible, the sappers 
being few in number, and so large a proportion of the 
infantry being at all times required for the defence of 
our position, that no men could be spared for working 
parties.” So, under a general consciousness that our 
means were altogether insufficient for a regular siege, 
the possibility of taking the city by a coiip-de-mam 
came to be discussed. Nor were there wanting enter- 
prising young spirits to plan an assault. The leaders 
in this gallant though desperate project were Lieuten- 
Greathed, George T. Chesney, 
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and F. E. Maunsell, all of the Bengal Engineers, witli 
Lient. W. Hodson — '' four subalterns to use the words 
of the latter, called upon to suggest a means of carry- 
ing out so vitally important an enterprise as this — one 
on which the safety of the empire depended ! "" The 
plan may be thus described : The whole effective 
strength of the infantry, guards and picquets included, 
were to move out in the dead of night, while the camp 
was to be left solely under guard of the cavalry ; two 
of the gates were to be blown in by powder-bags, and 
the force, in two columns, to throw themselves on the 
slumbering city and seize possession of the main-guard 
and the palace. It was a desperate venture — all to be 
staked on the single throw ; no reserves, not even sup- 
ports to faU back upon in case of failure. But why should 
it fail ? the venturous few who were concerned felt sure 
of success. The gallant Eifles, foremost in gallantry and 
danger, were already close to the walls ; the picquets 
were being moved off guard to fall in with their respec- 
tive regiments — wlien the order passed through camp 
that the assault was abandoned. 

The reason for this sudden change of purpose de- 
mands explanation. 

Brigadier Graves was the field-officer of the day. 
About eleven o'clock that night he received verbal 
orders that the Europeans on picquet along the height 
were to move off, without being relieved, for special 
duty, with a vague hint that a night-assault was in 
contemplation. On reaching the Flagstaff picquet, he 
found the native guards in the-^ct of relief, and unable 
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to believe that it was intended to leave that import- 
ant position, witli its two guns, in the charge of natives 
only, he galloped down to the General’s tent for further 
instructions. Here he heard that they were on the 
point of assaulting, and that eveiy European infantry- 
soldier was required. Now the Brigadier probablv 
knew more of the actual strength of Delhi than any 
other soldier in the force-he had commanded the 
brigade at the time of the outbreak ; and when asked 
his opmion as to the chance of success, he replied 
“You may certainly take the city by surprise, but 
whether you are strong enough to hold it is another 
matter.” This made the General falter in his plan : 
some of the young officers who were to take a leadio^ 
part now came in and found him wavering ; the Brio-^ 
to W so shaken his puTpose that, in sdte 

Of entreaty and remonstrance, he withdrew the consent 
which, if tnith be told, he had never veiy heartUy given 
0 t e project, and the assault was abandoned. The 
Kifles, already under the walls, and the advancing 
columns, ware recalled into camp. 

Such were the real circumstances of an affair the 
Wame of which has pretty generally, though scarcely 

Vr u’ Brigadier Gfraves. It 

must be allowed that at no period during the siege 

was the chance of success by assault so great as not. 
The enemy were cowed ; defeat had followed upon de- 
feat: on the 8th they had lost the Budlee Serai and 

"r - each succeeding day thS 

attempts to turn our flank, first on the^ight and then 
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on the left, had failed ; that very morning they had 
lost Metcalfe House. Then, again, the surprise would 
have been complete — not a nxinonr of the attempt had 
reached them. All this was in our favour, and made 
' up in the aggregate the chance of success. But it was 
a chance, and, at best, a desperate one. That the ven- 
turous spirits who jplanned and were eager to lead it 
should at the moment have felt the disaiDpointment 
keenly, and have inveighed bitterly against the caution 
. which I’obbed them of their hope of success, cannot be 
j wondered at ; but calmer reflection will probably have 
j made them ready to concur in the oj^inion of one who 

I had no lack of zeal, that “ there are few who do not 

I now feel that the accident w^hich hindered this attempt 
I was one of those happy interpositions on our behalf, of 
I which we had such numbers to be thankful for. Defeat, 
or even a partial success, would have been ruin, and 
I • complete success would not have achieved for us the 
results subsequently obtained, or, as far as can be seen, 
would it have prevented a single massacre, most of 
which, indeed, had already taken place/' 

* Noeman’s Narrative. Nor was Lieutenant Norman alone in this . 
view.^ A young Engineer officer, writing under the nomme cle gaerre of / ' 
Felix/’ whose admii’able account of the siege, originally published in 
the Za/iore C’hmnlcle, is inserted in Lieut. Norman’s writes 

as follows : — 

Whether the city might or might not have been carried by a coup- 
de-main, it is needless now to inquire. But judging from the resist- 
ance we afterwards experienced in the actual assault, when wo had 
been greatly reinforced in men and guns, it appears to me fortunate 
that the attemj^t was not made. The strength of the place was never 
supposed to consist in the strength of its actual defences, though these 
were much underval^iecl ; but every city^ even without fortifications, 
is, from its very natu'^, strongly defensible, unless it can he effectually 
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menp encampea -witEm easy Uistanco tor siimmoniiig 
up supports wheu necessary. An additional battery 
was run up beyond, so as to sweep tbo road wliicb led 
up from Kissengunge, and to pour in a plentiful supply 
of shot and shell into that suburb whenever the rebels 
showed signs of an intention to take up a formidable 
position there ; while immediately in the rear of Hin- 
doo Eao’s house the gallant Major Tombs had his guns, 
to keep in awe the Subzee Mundee suburb ; all the 
guards and piequets for these points being supplied 
from Hindoo Eao’s house. In front of the old Obser- 
vatory, which stands on the ridge a little to the left 
of Hindoo Eao’s, another battery was run up to play 
on the Moree bastion, and also to take in flank any 
body of mutineers that might venture up the face of 
the ridge. The Mosque battery was increased, and 
additional piequets thrown out right and left ; and the 

surrounded or bombarded; and within Delhi the enemy possessed a 
magazine containing upwards of two hundred guns and an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of ammunition ; while their numbers were certainly 
nmer loss than double those of the besiegers. Few will doubt, then, 
that the General in command exercised a sound discretion in icfusing 
to allow a handful of troops, unaided by siege-guns, to attack snob a 
place, knowing, as he did, what disastrous results must follow a 
failure.” ' ‘ 
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guards in the Metcalfe grounds maintained at their full 
I strength ; while regular communication was kept up by 
i inoimted patrols during the night between the Met- 
calfe mound and the Flagstaff Tower, 
i Such was the position into which the force now gra- 

' dually settled down. Brigadiers Showers and Graves 

commanded the two infantry brigades, James Brind 
commanded the artillery, and Hope Grant the cavalry ; 
while Majors Reid and Tombs were onr '"^watch-dogs ” 
— and were '"never caught napping’ —on our left front ; 
and Hodson kept an argus eye on the left flank and 
\ the rear.'"' 

1 ISTor were Hodson's services confined to mi occasional 

dashing ride, or to the daily training of his young regi- 
: ment,f which General Anson, the day after his Meerut 

adventure, authorised him to raise ; even more valu- 
able was he in organising the secret-intelligence cle- 
fij • partment, for which the late Commander-in-Chief had 
originally selected him. In the midst of that hornets' 
nest of sedition was living a man whom Hodson had 
known in former days at Lahore as the confideiitial 
Meer Moonshee of Sir Henry Lawrence, named Bujjtib 
Ali. The old acquaintance now stood him in good 
stead. Hudson at once communicated with him, and 
the old moulvie gave a genial response ; and with a 

* Gre.vthed’s Letters, p. 173. 

t Allusion has been made afc p. 178 to the ready oo-opcration of the 
old Sikh rajahs in the neighbourhood of Lahore, Tej Singh, Shum- 
shere Singh, and others, in raising ressctlas of horse. These, as soon 
as raised, were sent down to Delhi, and formed the nucleus of f*' Hod- 
son's Horso.” \ 
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THE 60th N, I. MUTINEERS AREIYEr 

fidelity and a zeal wliicli it is impossible to over-esti 
mate in that crisis, did this man, rigid Mohammeda 
though he was, daily forward from the very heart o 
the city — in a quill, a chupattee, a sole of a shoe, th( 
fold of a turban, or the matted hair of a Sikh — anywhers 
or anyhow, so as to escape , detection — a slip of jmpei 
containing the news of all that was passing in the city 
which it behoved us to know ; and so great was Ins 
tact that not a shadow of a suspicion rested upon him. 
Like the two ends of an electric wire were Enjjub Ali 
in the city and Hodsou in camp ; through them passed 
daily the most authentic intelligence of the rebel plans 
and movements. 

To resume the thread of the narrative. The rebels 
did not give much time for broodmg over the disap- 
pointment caused by the abandonment of the assault. 
The 60th K I. mutineers had found their way from 
Eohtuk, and, to give proof of their zeal, “ thought fit 
to signalise their arrival at Delhi by an attack upon 
our position.”* They were, of course, repulsed with 
heavy loss, and had the cool eifrontery to ask for mercy 
at the hands of their own officers, whom they now met 
face to face, and whom three days before they had 
attempted to murder in cold blood ! In this encounter 
the Guides bore the brunt and sufiered severely, hav- 
ing another of their ofiioers, the adjutant. Lieutenant 
Kennedy, wounded, and several of their men killed. 

On the 14th there was comparative quiet, with the 
exception of the booming of the heavy guns, which con- 
* Hodson^s Twelve Years^ p. 24. 
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tinned with little intermission. Strange to say, they 
were indebted to our iiiagaEine for the inexhaustible 
store of guns and ammunition with which they plied 
us ; and we were indebted to them for our heaviest 
pieces — the 24-pounders we had captured at Biidlee 
Serai ; and now our only chance of using them (for 
we had no ammunition of that size) was by picking up 
their round-shot of that calibre, and firing it back to 
them. 

On the 15th June the value of our new position at 
Metcalfe House was proved. The rebels made an attempt 
to work round along the sand, the river being very low ; 
but the picquet of H. M. 75th at the stables proved 
too much for them, and they gave up the attempt, not 
mthout heavy loss. There was also another attack, 
though not a very severe one, on Hindoo Eao s house, 
which was repulsed by the gallant Goorkhas. 

On the 17th, the cannonading was more than usually 
severe, apparently with a view of drawing off attention 
from a battery of heavy guns which the rebels were 
constructing on a mound close to the Eedgah, in order 
to enfilade our position on the ridge. One gun was 
already in position, and opened fire, which our own 
battery was too weak in metal to silence. This bat- 
tery, if allowed to be completed, would have been a 
most dangerous neighbour, so the General resolved 
upon capturing it. Two columns were formed, one 
under Major Tombs, consisting of two companies of 
Eifles, four companies 1st Fusiliers, thirty Guide 
cavalry, twentj* sappers and miners, and four of his 
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vxic; uuuui', Uiiaer major iteici, comprisino' 
Ms own Goorkhas, fom companies of the Eifles, and 
four companies of the 1st Fusiliers. Tombs moved 
round from camp on the enemy’s left, wliile Eeid took 
the direct road from Hindoo Eao’s to Kisseiii^unge, and 
came round upon their right. The battery wal soon 
mastered, the adjoining village btmit to the ground, a 
magazine which the rebels had formed there Mown up, 
the gates of three serais close by, into which the rebels 
had gone for shelter, were forced, every Pandy inside 
bayoneted, and the one gun borne off in triumph 
This was effected mth comparatively Httle loss— three 
men killed and fourteen wounded, among the latter 
Major Tombs Mmself slightly (having had two horses 
^ot under him),* and Captain E. Brown, of the 1st 
lusiliers, dangerously j while the loss of the enemy 

OTT/^ 1 U 


allures were already beginning to 
s. The condition of the city (so 
ras far from encouraging. It is 
r mutineers were coming, and the 
was reported to be at hand ; but 
r was very low, the plunder of the 
austed, the Hindoo merchants — 
3 and silversmiths of world-wide 
trating loudly against the rapacity 
id sitting in dhurma (lamentaW 
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over the treasures they had contrived to hide ; while 
the troops were vehemently demanding pay, and none 
was forthcoming; desertions were occurring daily; 
and vague rumours floated about that an avenging 
force was moving up from Agra. Indeed, so cheerless 
was the prospect, what with difficulties inside the 
wall and defeats without, that by way of kee|)ing up 
the spirits of the rebels, it was found desirable to pro- 
pagate a report that six hundred sepoys and^wo E^iro- 
pecui regiments were on their way from the Punjab, 
to pay their resiDects to the King of Delhi ! 

About this time the Nusserabad brigade arrived, 
comprising the 15tli and 30th N. I. and a company 
of artillery, bringing with them guns that told of noble 
service in a better cause — bearing the mural crown 
and inscrij)tion which told of the gallantry of the now 
rebel troops when forming part of the illustrious gar- 
rison of Jellalabad. Emboldened by these reinforce- 
ments, or, it may be, in a spirit of reckless desperation, 
the rebels gave to the 19th and 20th June a melan- 
choly prominence in the records of the siege ; those 
two days witnessed a struggle which, if not the most 
severe, was the most critical that little band of heroes 
had to encounter during those weary months. 

Soon after mid-day on the 19th they were seen 
pouring out in great nmnbers from the Lahore Gate, 
giving confirmation to the report which our spies had 
brought in, that they intended a desperate, attack on 
our position. All arms were soon turned out, and 
ready at ever^point. 
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But, instead of advancing, as iisual, on Subz 
Mundee and our right batteries, the rebels were notici 
to be moving off through Kissengunge, and we 
soon lost sight of in the ruins and gardens beyon 
After waiting for some hours for their rcappearin 
the troops were all recalled to camp late in tlie afte 
noon, having been many hours under arms. Scarce] 
had they turned in, when the alarm again sounded 
the rebels had worked round, and presented their 
selves within a mile and a half of our rear, and th 
whole camp was again under arms. 

The rear was the especial charge of the cavalry 
and a few minutes saw Brigadier Hope Grant throw 
mg out a squadron of his 9th Lancers, under Captah 
Head,^ and six 'guns, two of Major Scott’s, two o 
Captain Mone/s, and two of Captain Turner’s (thi 
latter under Lieutenant Bishop); these moved out tc 
the right ; on the left Colonel Yule was the mean- 
while bringing two more squadrons of Lancers undei 
Captain Anson and Lieutenant Jones, one troop oi 
the Carabineers under Lieutenant Ellis, the Guide 
Cavalry under Captain Daly, with six more guns under 
Major Tombs and Major Turner. 

The enemy, supposed to be about SOOO in number, 
had taken up a strong position, and were well sup- 
plied with guns, with which they opened a sharp 
cannonade on the advance of the* cavalry. So lonv 
as the daylight lasted, all went well ; the steady fire 
0 our guns, and the dashing charges of the cavalry 
made up for the smallness of numbers, dor there were 
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scarcely 250 sabres and 12 guns j and the enemy 
"VYere compelled to beat a retreat. But as it became 
dusk, their superior numbers began to tell in their 
favour, and they gained courage enough to renew the 
attack with considerable vigour. A small body of in- 
fantry had now come up in support, some of the Rifles 
and Fusiliers, not 300 in all, yet all that could be 
spared without imperilling our several batteries in 
the event of the attack being general, as was threat- 
ened. When they came on the scene, they found the 
cavalry and guns driven back in confusion. The 
rebels had turned their flank, and got possession of 
two of the guns ; Colonel Yule, the gallant and good, 
had fallen at the head of his Lancers, Captain Daly, 
of the Guides, had been brought off severely wounded, 
and there had been several other casualties. The 
darkness increased the confusion. However, the in- 
fantry sprang forward in a rush, cut a passage through 
the rebels, who were crowding on, recovered the two 
guns, and soon cleared the ground. The rebels now 
fell back, baffled as usual, though nearer to success 
than they had yet been ; and by nine o’clock at night 
the troops were once more quietly in camp. 

But the morning saw the struggle renewed. By 
daylight, Brigadier Hope Grant was again on the 
ground, which he found abandoned; and the dead 
men and horses lying about showed that the rebels 
had suffered severely. Hardly had he returned to 
camp to report all clear, when the enemy again made 
their appearance, pushed on their guns, and opened 
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fire, pitching some of theii' round-shot into the very 
centre of the camp. General Wilson now turned out 
every available man, and having daylight in our 
favour the engagement was soon brought to a suc- 
cessful termination. The rebels were driven in quick 
retreat over the canal, and then stole ofiT by a pru- 
dently wide cu'cuit into Delhi, having snifered heavy 
loss, amounting, it was believed, to above 500 killed 
and wounded. Our own casualty-roll was very heavy, 
including nearly 100 in all. Among the killed were 
Colonel Yule, of the 9th Lancers ; Lieutenant Humjfii- 
reys (20th N. L), attached to 60th Eifles ; and Lieu- 
tenant Alexander (3d N. I), who had come to Delhi 
with magazine stores, and volunteered to accompany 
tile troops into actipn. 

"The ofiicers wounded were Colonel A. Becher, 
Quartermaster-General, severely ; Captain Daly, Com- 
mandant of Guide Oorp.s, severely; Captain Williams, 
60th EMes, severely; Lieutenant Bi,shop, Horse-ArtuI 
lery, slightly; and Lieutenants M'Gill and Dundas, 
60th Eifles, and Ensign PhiUipps (11th N. I.), attached' 
to 60th Eifies, slightly. " 

" Brigadier Hope Grant had his horse shot under 
Mm, and was only saved by the devotion of two men 
of Ms own regiment, and his two orderly sowars of the 
4th Irregular Cavalry.” * 

Had a simultaneous attack been made in front, the 
result would probably have been still more serious. 
Such was their original plan; but there was a siflit 

, . * N'oeman''s 
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between the old and new mutineers. The newly ar- 
rived ISTiisserabad men taunted the older portion of the 
rebel force with cowardice for not having long before 
cleared the ridge ; so now they were left to fight alone, 
the other brigades refusing to attack the batteries while * 
they were pressing on the rear. 

“ The employment of portions of troops and bat- 
teries/' wnites Lieutenant Norman, as well as of regi- 
ments instead of whole troops, batteries, or corps, was 
an evil -which, owing to our numerical W'eakness and 
necessarily large force ahvays on picquet duty, was often 
obliged to be tolerated. In fact, from our proximity 
to the enemy, w-hen an attack took place, the first and 
most important object was always to bring up such 
troops as were most ready at hand, and could without 
danger be spared. 

“ To render it less easy to make attacks in the rear, 
which might have led4o a stoppage of our communi- 
cations with the Punjab, a battery for two IS-pounders 
was constructed behind the camp, and armed, and the 
rear picquet of cavalry and infantry were posted at it. 

Prior to these, three 18-pounders had been placed 
in battery on the mound to the right of the camp, to 
check any attack from the side of the Subzee Mimdee 
suburb. An infantry picquet had been here all along, 
and a cavalry picquet on the ground below, together 
with two horse-artillery guns.'' 

Before the 20th was over, tidings came in of disaster 
at Baghput. Hodson's dashing ride into Meerut in the 
end of May'^^ecured the possession of the Baghput 
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days after the evil was remedied by Hbdson, w’ho 
recovered the bridge^ repaired the boats, some of 
which had in the meanwhile been destroyed by the 
rebels; and a second time opened commimication with 
Meerut 

The reader will remember the successful escape of the 
mutineers of Jiillundhur and Philour, and the order from 
Sir John Lawrence that Brigadier Johnstone should at 
once push on eveiy available European to Delhi. The 
mutineers had got a start and kept it, and the 21st saw 
them pouring into the city— the 6th Light Cavalry, 
the 3d, 36th, and 61st N. L Reinforcements wmre 
also coming into camp from XJmballa — about 100 men 
of H. M. 75th, the same number of the 1st Fusiliers, 
the three companies of the 2d Fusiliers that had been 
left at XJmballa, some 220 men, with the 4ith Sikhs 
under Captain Eothney, 400 strong. These marched 
into camp two days jbfter, — a truly opportune arri- 
val, for everything had tended to indicate a coming 
struggle. 

The 23d June was the centenary of the Battle of 
Plassey; it was also the B'utk Juttra, n, high festival 
of the Hindoos ; then there was a new’' moon, a glorious 
omen for Mohammedans : so far the heavens seemed 
propitious ; then native prophecy was enlisted in the 
cause ; slohes, fresh coined from the mint of some 
fanatic Pandit’s brain, were put forth as uttered years 
before, and only just discovered, to assure the sepoys 
that victory was at hand, that the hundred years of 
English Tu\% would that day be wound nj) with the 
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utter aaniliaation of their race. Bang, too, was pi 

fusely supplied. 

_ So our reinforcements, as they marched in tliat nior 
ing, were greeted with a roai-ing cannouade from evei 
bastion, and several advanced batteries in the suburb 
an they found the whole force under arms, and tl 
struggle already begun. To guard against the po.s.s 
bihty of surprise, the General had turned them out b 
atf-past two in the morning, but it was nearly fiy 
0 c oc ^ before tbe attack began in earnest. Tbe rebel 
advanced through the Subzee Mundee, on the rear o 

some-guns they had planted neai 
the m Ghar were enfilading the battery with deadlj 
effect Here the Eifles and Goorkhas held their own 
m gallant style Another body of the rebels pushed 
P attack the mound battery further to the ri^ht 

ZittT- 

^ept tiiem in check 

But o.„ htterie, were altogeiher too weak to efleoe. 
.i ” ”!" "'Mo “oif tavier oieeea 


rae detaU, with two light 

Impounders of Major Soott’s 

Mmto EUiot, were in a most 
aad suffered from the fire of 

gnn was disabled, and no loss 

cojsSat”— N oemaw’b 


t oo lunuoo Jtao'f 

battery) under command of Lieutenant 
exposed position throughout tho affair 

heavy artdlory in front and Hank; one 

ttan fourteen of tlio horses put 
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up an earnest request to tie General that a regular 
clearance of the Subzee Mimclee might be made. Ge- 
neral Barnard consented, and a column was formed; 
and now the real work of the day began. The enemy's 
strongest point appeared to be a small temple in the 
main street of the Subjzee Mundee, called the Sammy 
Mouse ^ wdiere, under cover of a high enclosure, they 
kept up an incessant fire of musketry, so severe that it 
became scarcely possible to work the guns in the bat- 
tery. This temple was to be cleared at any cost. On 
the right column advanced, consisting of the 1st and 
second Fusiliers, through a perfect shower of shot and 
shell. English pluck was irresistible, and the British 
bayonet triumphed. The slaughter in the Sammy 
House, and in the enclosure around, was terrific. On 
pushed the Fusiliers, now strengthened by their new 
arrivals and the 4th Sikhs, who, in spite of a inarch of 
twenty-two miles that morning, were pushed out in 
support ; and the whole suburb was cleared out. Our 
battery-guns were able to play on the rebels as they 
retreated into the city ; but it was impossible to pre- 
vent their carrying off their guns. The loss was not 
so severe as might have been expected from the des- 
perate nature of the struggle. Lieutenant Jackson of 
the 2d Fusiliers was killed while gallantly leading Ms 
company, and Colonel Welchman had just taken pos- 
session of the Subzee Mundee, with the 1st Fusiliers, 
when he was compelled to retire, severely wounded in 
the arm ; and Captain Jones of the Eifles was also 
severely woiijnded ; while S8 men were killed and 
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vvuuuucu. iuu iuss on me part oi tiie enemy, 
judging from the state of the gardens and lanes, must 
have been very severe. Bnt the sun was tlio most 
deadly enemy that day. It is thus de.scribed by one 
who experienced it:— “men I arrived at Hindoo Eao’s, 
I found every one exhausted and done up. Tlicre were 
the Ist Fusiliers and some Rifles all done up. I went 
on to the new advanced battery ; it wa.s crowded with 
worn-out men ; the artillerymen, likewise done up, had 
ceased firing ; another party of Rifles in a similar state 
in another position ; 120 men of the 2d Fusiliers, who 
had marched 23 miles that morning, and had had 
no breakfast, were lying down exhausted ; three weak 
companies of Goorkhas were out as., skirmishers ; but 
they, too, were exhausted, and the remainder were 
resting under a rock. The heat was terrific, and the 
thermometer must have been at least 140 degrees, 
with a hot wind blowing, and a frightful glare.” Of 
ten officers in a single regiment, the 2d Fusiliers, five 
were struck down by covp-de-solr.il. In another, the 
1st Fusiliers, one was struck down, and six more 
brought in disabled by the sun. 
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House and serai were SOO yards from the right bat- 
tery, at Hindoo Eao’s ridge, but engineering aeal and 
ready resources soon remedied this difficulty ; a line of 
breastworks running up the ridge in a short time con- 
nected these picquets with the battery, and rendered 
communication with them comparatively safe. Hot 
that the Sammy House, with all the precautions and 
coiitnvances, was a favourite outpost; it was a constant 
mark for the enemy’s guns ; and though it was far too 
va uable, when once it was captured, to be given up, it 

was not held without severe loss. 

Such was the result of the centenary of Plassey Pro- 
phecy would not be fulfilled ; hanc; faded to give the 
needful courage; the new moon proved fickle; and 
mstead of being driven from our batteries, and anni- 
11 a ec, we gained an important advanced position by 
wiici our right flank, our weakest point, was incal- 
culably protected and strengthened. More reinforce- 
ments now came in; a wing of H. M. 8th, about 350 
strong, under Colonel Hartley; about 100 reserve 
arfallerynien from Lahore ; a detachment of newly- 
raised Sikh artillerymen and sappers, with Olphert’s 
batteiy; and a wing of 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Lieu- 
tenant Clearies Nicholson, in advance. The effective 
force before Delhi now amounted in round numbers to 
6000 men of all arims. The ho.spitals, which had been 
already crowded with wounded and sick, were now 
considerably thinned. One detachment had been al- 
leady sent to Meerut, and a larger number were now 
despatched to TJmballa 




TWO BBIDOES IN THE BEAR DESTROYED. 


After the struggle of the 23ci very severe attack 
was made by the rebels during the final week ; the 
failure of that day, when all promised so well, tho- 
roughly disheartened them. Every day, indeed, the 
alarm sounded, but nothing of importance took place 
until the 27th, when, in the dim twilight of the morn- 
ing, an attack was made on the Metcalfe picqiiet; but 
this was soon repulsed ; then followed a feeble attack 
on the right, which was equally ujisnecessful, though 
the loss amounted to thirteen killed and forty-eight 
wounded; among the latter, Lieutenant Harris of 
the 2d Fusiliers. . 

The night befote, our rear had been made more 
secure by the destruction of two bridges across the 
canal, about three miles off. This "was successfully, 
accomplished by a small body of sappers under Lieu- 
tenant Maunsell, with 100 Sikhs and 50 Guides. 
This step rendered a still wider circuit necessary, 
should the rebels feel disposed to renew the attempt 
on our rear. The only other atkance of the rebels 
during this month was on the 30th. They felt the 
value of our new Subzee Mundee picquet, and now 
made a desperate struggle to drive us out, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss; our gallant little band 
having to lament the death of a brave young officer, 
lieutenant Yorke, attached to the 4th Sikhs, who 
fell mortally wounded ; while Lieutenant Packe, with 
the same corps, received a severe wound. The entire 
lo^of the day was eight men killed and thirty-six 
wounded. 


BEI&. CEPAMBEELAIN APPOINTED ADJUTANT- GENEEAL. 355 

“Inutile course of this day,” says Lieutenant Nor- 
man, it -sras re2Dorted that the enemy were ao-ain 
about to construct a battery near the Eedgah,“ so ’ 
■brigadier Showers was sent in that direction on a 
' reconnoisance/ with sk horse-artillery guns under 
Major Olpherts, a troop of the Carabineers, and a 
troop 9th Lancers, a mng of H. M. 75th Regiment, 
and the 1st Eusihers. The serai in which, the battery 
was supposed to be in course of construction was 
empty, but in an adjoining house was found a quan- 
i y 0 saltpetre, together with a number of intrench^ 

mg tools and sand-bags, which were destroyed or 
brought away.” 

One important addition had been just made to the 
sta^ which gave hope of more vigour and firmness 
m the siege. Brigadier N. Chamberlain had been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the lamented 
death of Colonel Chester, as Adjutant-General of the 
amy. The first suggestion of the Chief Commis- 
aoner had been to leave Chamberlain with the Pun- 
jab Moveable Column, where he was so valuable, and 
to send down Colonel Nicholson to the camp- with 
the alternative of making Chamberlain Adjutant- 
General, aijd iilacing Nicholson, as his successor, with 
the Column. One, he felt, was necessary at Delhi as 
the mainspring of the siege operations, the other at 
the head of the Coliunn, as the military executive in 
the I unjab; and, to effect this, all questions of so- 
nionty and such like considerations must, at such a 
crisis, be madet<o yield to the demands of the service. 
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BEia, CHAMBERLAIN ARRIVES IN CAMT. 


So John Mcholson, a regimental captain, went to the 
Column with rank of Brigadier-General, and Neville 
Chambeilain, as\A.djutant-Genei'al ot the army, arrived 
in camp, on the 24th, bringing with him Lieutenant 
Alexander Taylor of the Engineers. 

Thus closed the first three weeks of the memorable 
siege of Delhi 
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ISFote a, page 3, 


Peesian- Peociamation POTTiro Esr the Shahzada’s 
Test at Mohujieah. 

“ ’^hereas the British Government, through the power ac- 
quired by the conquest of India and the advantages thereby 
gained, has framed its politics, and has pursued a course o^ 
apjssion, to the end that all the East should he added to 

Pui’Pose of accomplishing this, 
and advancing the performance of it, the British Govern- 

Affghanistanj and although 
it was overwhelmed by a complete repulse in this attempt, 
neveitheless it caused great destruction and mischief in tL 
countries of Affghanistan, and took possession of Lahore, 
Peshawur, and several other dependencies of that country: 
and this is the proceeding and politic of this Government to 
obtain cqpiplete dominion in Persia : they try to prohibit 
the intercourse -with tlie Sirdars of Affghanistan, who are our 
neighbours and co-roligionists, and have always been our 
allies ; and this is with a view to open to themselves a road 
to Peraian soil, so that, whenever they wish, they could ad- 
vance their troops from every side into Affghanistan and all 
the countries bordering onPeraia; and, even if they found 
they possessed the power, to reduce the Government of Persia 
to the state oT«the Eajahs of Hindostan, and to destroy the 
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ux xsxam in rersia, in like manner as tlie reli-non c 
tne^ Mnssulman of India. And in order to cany out tlii 
design, the British have commenced invading the kingdom o 
Persia ; they have ooeupied themselves in deceiving tl)e°vuIo-ai 
and through deceit and bad faith, and an improper mode o 
proceeding, whilst our Government have never resented it 
and presuming upon our supposed weakne.ss, they have car 
Pled fheir ill practice and bad tiiith to such an extent thai 
^ey have tried to seduce pereou.s in the employ of the Persiat 
Government to enter the service of their cmbas.sy, and al.se 
endeavoured to bring princes and Moou.sheos of the kiindom 
under their authority; and they have employed stratagems 
and artifices, so that, by false pretences and improiior^iro. 
ceedings, they have tried to bring to pass th.at which they 
desire, md by degrees all their machinations have come to 
light. Unexpectedly they brought troops to the soil of a 
power of Islam, and having thus gained a footing, took pos- 
session of one of the forts of I, lam which was o^ the set 
shore, and was only held by a small number of troops as its 
fixed gaiTison, and thus no army being present they occupied 

shot ij!" tty saw that if they advanced from the ta- 
shpie they wyld flounder about like fish on dryland they 
We stuck there, for they knew that if they advanced the 
blows of the yarp swords of the heroes of Islam would not 
leave breath in the soul of one of them. 

“ But his Majesty the Shah-iii-shah has taken advantaw of 
this breach of faith of the British Government to make mani- 
fest lus royal wiU and pleasure; and his orders have gone 

dSts erf T''" «^S8>“Wed on the boun- 

daries of every, country; and victorious troops have been 

diryted towards the frontiers to drive out the enemies of the 
&ith, and sytty the rubbish and dirt along the chores for 
God giveth the victory to whom he pleases;’ and now in 
obedience to the words of the Prophet, ‘ To him who doetli 
mjmy unto you do ye injury unto him in like manner as 
he does injury to #ou.> Let all the people of HemHor 
sider It incumbent upon them to follow the prcceS ‘ Slav 

old and the young, the small and the great ie wS and ft 
iguorant, the ryot and the sepoy, all .fthouWxcepln al! 
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in tlie defence of the orthodox faith of the Prophet, and, 
having girt up the waist of valour, adoi’ii their persons with 
arms and weapons ; and let the nllema and preachers call 
npon the people in the mosqnes and public assemblies, and in 
the pulpits, to give in a jahad in the cause of God ; and thus 
shall the Ghazis in the cause of the faith have a just title to 
* the pu'omises contained in the words of the Prophet, ^ Yex-ily 
we are of those who fought in the cause of God.’ 

But whereas the victorious army of the State have not 
drawn the sword upon the enemy, we have not permitted the 
eager multitudes to leave their homes ; and in the direction 
of Ears, we have appointed the Ameer U1 Umra Mirza Ma- 
homed Kban Kasheekchi Bashi, and Meer Allie Elhan Shooja 
Ool Moolk, and several other generals and commanders, with 
25,000 men ; and in the direction of Mohumerah, the Prince 
hlawab Shusham Ool Dowla, with 20,000 fine troops ; and in 
the direction of Kirman, Goolam Hussum Khan, Tipahdar, 
and J affer Koola Khan Meer, Pun-i-jah, with regiments and 
cavalry of Karaclie Daghi, and Azerbiyham and Kirmani, to 
the number of 20,000 men ; and in tbe direction of Cutch and 
Meekram, towards Seine! e, and from tbe direction of Afigban- 
istan, the Kawab Alisliam Ool Sultanut, with 30,000 men and 
40 guns, abundantly supplied and equipped, and the Affghan 
Sirdars — viz. Sirdar Sultan Ahmed Khan, Sirdar Shah Doolah 
Khan, Sirdar Sultan Ali Khan, and Sirdar Mahomed Alium 
Khan, who have been appointed by his Majesty, have been 
ordered towards India; and they are hopeful that, by the 
blessing of Divine aid, they may be victorious. 

And it is necessary that the AlFghan tribes and the inha- 
bitants of that country who ai'e co-religionists of the Persians, 
and who posses.s the same hiiran and kihla and laws of the 
Prophet, ^should also take part in the jahad, and extend the 
hand of brotherhood, and, on receiving these glad tidings, 
act according to the woi'ds of the Prophet : ^ Yerily ali true 
believers ai'e brothers,’ and ^ also make manifest the decree 
of God.’ ‘ Yerily the Almighty will weigh the wicked in 
different scales from 'the pure and for the purpose of settling 
the quarrel, it is necessary that not only a small number of 
true believers should stand forth in the defence of the faith, 
but that the 'ndioie should answer our call ; and this should 
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mso De mrne known to all the people of Affghaniston, that 
the Persian Government has no intention of extendin"- its 
conqueste in that direction, e.xceptto the Government of Can- 
dahar which should be given over to Sirdar Pahim Gil Khan 
and the family of Sirdar Kolum Gil Khan and the governor 
of Cabool and its dependencies should bo vested in its chiefs 

Gil Jr'' the enemies of. 

Islam and be of the number of those to wliom the Prophet 

sayeh, ‘The grace of God dwelleth in those who light in 
jahad. And we are hopeful that, after the publication of 
ns proe amation, Dost Mahomed Khan, Ameer of Cabool 
who Mways was desirous that the Persian armies should 
extend their conquests to Affghanistan, and who wished o 
be stren^hened by their alliance, should also unite within 
against this tribe of wanderers from the path of righteous 
ness and that he should become one of the leaders of the 
&thful in this jahad, and that he should become a 
in Hindoaten, for he cannot wish for the friendship of a tribe 
of whom the Prophet sayeth, ‘ Verily they do not love von 

faith for a worldly price. And this proclamation is published 
or the infomation of all true believers ; and pleL ^God the 
dtowers of Islam in India and Scinde will also unite ^Th us 
ind take vengeance upon that tribe (the British) for all the 

iTwitl 7^1? suffered from them, and w 11 


^OTE Bj page 4, 

Translation of a Petition from Muii 
to Hs Honour the Lieutenant-Go vernc 
Provinces. 

“ Nourisher of the poor! May yonr pr 
our highness! the arrangements for tlu 
ters from the king of Delhi to the kimr c 
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tlie^ Plr-zada Hasan Askari, have been stated in a former 
petition, and must liave come to your knowledge. I, who am 
a mendicant of itinerant habits, have since leai*ned for a cer- 
tainty, that two men with letters from the king of Delhi, 
thiough the said Hasan Askari, proceeded about three or 
four months ago towards Constantinople, in company with a 
cm'avan going to Mecca. Hasan Askari has now assured the 
king of Delhi that he has certain infoi'mation that the prince 
i o}al of Persia has fully taken possession of and occupied 
Bushire, and that he has entirely expelled the Christians, or 
rather has not left one alive there, and has taken many of 
them prisoners; and that very soon indeed the Persian army 
will advance by the way of Candahar and Cabul towards 
Delhi. Pie told the king also, that his Majesty was alto- 
gether too careless about corresponding with the king of 
Persia, The king then gave Hasan Askari tw'enty gold mo- 
liurs, and requested him speedily to despatch letters to Persia, 
and directed him to give the gold mohurs to the man who 
should take the letters, for the expenses of his journey, 
Hasan Askari accordingly took the money, and returned to 
his house, and has prepared four men to carry the letters, 
making them assume the coloured garments of religious 
mendicants, and it is reported that they will leave for Pei’sia 
in a day or two. The petitioner has not been able to ascer- 
tain their names. In the palace, but more especially in the 
pox'tion of it constituting the personal apartments of the 
king, the subject of conversation, night and day, is the early 
aiiival of the i^ersians. Hasan Askari has, moreover, im- 
preped the king with the belief that he has learned, through 
a divine re'v elation, that the dominion of the king of Persia 
will, to a certainty, extend to Delhi, or rather over the whole 
of Hkid^sfcan, and that the splendour of the sovereignty of 
Delhi will again revive, as the sovereign of Persia will bestow 
the crown on the king. Tlirongliout the palace, but par- 
ticularly to the king, this belief has been the cause of great 
rejoicing, so much so that prayers are offered, and vows are 
made, while, at the same time, Hasan Askari has entered 
upon the daily ]>erlonnance, at an hour and a half before sun- 
set, oi a course of propitiatoxy cei’emonies, to expedite the 
ariival of the ersians, and the expulsion of the Clixistians, 
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fmd cloth,' 
ise ceremonies ; and 
. Some;', '"of: 
awn, into/a,' 
sptions, .are in, tlie: 
-is words' and 'ac-'' 
ianee. Wiiere wonld be tlie. 

.,rovei*n,ineut 1 A^cnn’ petitioner 
certain of liis friends 
presence of the king of j)ellii, 

'? of visiting Hasan As- 

Actuated by good-will, I .have communicated the 
’ -cs. It rests in the province of the ever- 
Govmmment to make necessary and cfiectnai ar- 
■Fetition of the well-whher Mnhaminad /Jr/r- 


victuals, wneatj-meai, oil, money m copper coin, 
should be sent by the king in aid of the: 
they are accordingly brought to Hasan Askari. 
the higher functionaries of the Government, dr 
faith in this man by his frauds and dcee| ‘ 
habit of visiting his house, and consider hi, 
tions entitled to the greatest rel 
nse in my naming these traitors? liny Uie 
confound the enemies of the C 
keeps learning these matters from 
who have admittance to the 
and who are, moreover 
kari also. / ' 
above particular 
enduring 
rangements. — . 

Dated Uth March 1857. 

Darwe^hP 


The in which this letter was contained bore the 

that it was posted at Delhi 
the 25th March 1857, and atiother .stamp of the Agra post- 

received there on the 27th of 
^aich 18o7. The Judge-Advocate ex]>lai«ed that this import- 
document was found among the papers of the lute Mr 

hing'.s trial 

the truth of every fact stated in this letter was corroborated,' 
yet the warning thus given had not been heeded. 


COMPUCITY OP THE KIHC! OP DELHI. 

Mukund Lai, Secretary to the king of Delhi, ’'m 
.following important statement at the trial 

The king of Delhi has for some two years bee 
fected against the Government, and was disposed n, 

Mill 

Sulaimau Shiko 

kere fyoim Lucknow, they, in concert with HaSan Ash 
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ranged and suggested to the king that he should have a letter 
prepared and despatched to the king of Persia. This letter, 
they suggested, should represent that the English had made 
the king a prisorfer, and liad put a stop to all those marks of 
respect to which, as king, he was entitled, and had suspended 
the appointment of an lieir-apparent. It was farther to re- 
present that his wishes, in reference to the appointment of 
any particular son as heir-apparent ware not attended to. 
Under these circumstances,' the letter was to request that 
such an understanding might he established, that mutual in- 
terchanges of visits and letters might be the result. Sidi 
Kambar, who was one of the king’s special armed retainers, 
was presented with one hundred rupees, through Malibub 
All Khan, for the expenses of his journey, and was despatched 
in the direction of Persia, with a letter that had been pre- 
pared in the king’s private secretarial office. After this, 
Mirza Haidar and his brother returned to Lucknow ; and 
having despatched his brother, Mirza Najaf, a distant relation 
of the king, with Mirza Bulaki, son of Mirza Musharraf-ud- 
din, son of Mirza Agha Jan, to Persia, reported the same to 
the king in writing. It is now about three years since some 
infantry soldiers, stationed at Delhi, became the disciples of 
the king through Mirza All, whose duty it was to receive and 
present all petitions, and also through Hamid Khan Jemadar; 
and on that occasion the king gave each of them a document, 
detailing the names and order of those who had preceded him 
in the direct line, disciples to each other, himself included, 
together with a napkin dyed pink, as an emblem of his bless- 
ing. Tlie agent of the Lieutenant-Governor, hearing of this 
occurrence, inquired regarding it, and for the future prohibited 
the king’s making any more men of the army his disciples. 
It may b^ said that, from that day, a sort of understanding 
was established between the army and the king.” 

Sir Tliomas Metcalfe also gave valuable testimony in cor- 
roboration : — 

A sidi of the king, who was in constant attendance at the 
palace, seerotly urged a lisaldar of the 14th irregular cavalry 
to leave our service, and to take service with the king, telling 
Mm, as an inthaicement to do so, that before the hot weather 



■was over, the Eussians wonkl have cou 
government of the English be at an end. 
municated this to me ; his namo is 
English, and is partly of European ext, 
formed me that, about six months befor 
an emissary to Eussia." 

Major Abbott, commanding the 74th 
officially states his opinion, writing to 11 
on the 13th May, immediately on Ids esc: 

“ Erom^ all I could glean, there is not 
that this insurrection has been originated 
palace of the king of Delhi, and that witi 
and sanction, in the mad attempt to estal 
sovereignly of this country. It is well 
called on the neighbouring States to co-o- 
thus trying to subvert, the existing ffovm-r 


rtOTE u, page 14. 
After reciting the facts, as;' ' 

for the disbandment of the 10th lie: 

“The men of the 19th Eegiment In 
their European officeiu Th 
They have assembled in a be 
Commander. 

“ The regiment has been 


stated, the General Order 
:Cil Eegiment proceeded :— 

ave refused obedience to 
sized arms with violence. 
St the authority of their 

guilty of ojien and defiant mu- 

the field when tW J .***®'’' Government in 

“sent in’ the persons of u^°M^®^*‘“'^“®'^^*®‘^thatGovern- 

contrition for their heavy expressed no 
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^^ISTeitlier tlielOtliEegiraent, nor any regiment in the service 
of the Goveimment of India., nor any Sepoy, Hindoo, or Mus- 
snhiian, has reason to pretend that the Government has 
shown, directly or indirectly, a desire to interfere with the 
religion of its troops. 

It has been the unvarying rule of the Government of India 
to treat the religious feelings of all its servants, of every 
creed, with careful respect; and to representations or com- 
plaints put forward in a dutiful and becoming spiiit, whether 
upon this, or upon any other subject, it has never turned a deaf 
ear. ■" ■■ ■ ,■ 

But the Government of India expects to receive, in return 
for this treatment, the confidence of those "who serve it. 

From its soldiers, of every rank and race, it will, at all 
times, and in all circumstances, enforce unhesitating obedi- 
ence. They have sworn to give it, and the Governor-General 
in Council will never cease to exact it. To no men who prefer 
complaints with arms in their hands will he ever listen. 

“ Had the Sepoys of the 19th Kegiment confided in their 
Government, and believed their commanding officer, instead 
of crediting the idle stories with which false and evil-minded 
men have deceived them, their religious scruples would still 
have remained inviolate, and themselves would still he, as 
they have hitherto been, faithful soldiers, trusted by the State, 
and laying up for future years all the rewards of a long and 
honourable service, 

“ But the Governor-General in Council can no longer have 
any confidence in this regiment, which has disgraced its name, 
and has lost all claim to consideration and indulgence. 

“It is therefore the order of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, that the lOtli Kegiment K.I. be now disbanded ; that the 
native conmiisBioned and non-eornmissioned officers and pri- 
vates be discharged from the army of Bengal ; that this be 
done at the head-quarters of the Presidency division in the 
presence of every available corps within two days’ niai-ch of 
the station ; tluit the i*egiment be paraded for the purpose ; 
and that each man, after being deprived of Ids arms, shall 
receive his arreai^s of pay, and be requmed to withdraw from 
the cantonment. 

“ The Europj^an officex's of the regiment will remain at Bar- 
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rackpore until orders for their disposal shall be received froTr, 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. ™ 

± order is to he read at the head of evei-T re"inient 

troop, and company m the service.” ^ ® 


_ Colonel H. T. Tucker, C.B., Adjutant 
m an oflioial communication to Governm 
rence, in the pages of the Oa7cutfa Saw,- 
his Journey through Oude, 
warning-note of impending d; 
from official correspondence 
received still more direct intimation of 
npon the mind of the Sepoys by the intn 
cartridge 

« On theSSd January 1857, Captain J. A 
N I., attached to the Dum-Dum Bifle Depot i^epm 
information of the Commandant of the Depot ‘‘tL- 

be a very unpleasant feeling existing arnoL the nat 

^ho are here for instruction, regm-din. Uie “S 
irepanng the cartridges; some evil-dis^o.id tr 

Dread n. peig 


.general of the oriiiy^ 
nt— Sir Ifenry Law- 
-CHonel Sieenian^ in 
others, had soniided the 
-nd the following extracts 
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manding the depot, •writes : “ I have received the accompany- 
ing report from Brevet Captain Wnght, one of the officers at- 
tached to the depot of musketry under my command : — 

A rnmonr of this nature has attracted my attention for 
some clays previously, hut I was willing to believe it a mere 
idle prejudice, which would not assume any form of conse- 
quence. Captain Wright’s statement, however, and my sub- 
sequent inquiry, have convinced me that the case is of sufficient 
importance to require a reference to a higher authority. 

evening, paraded all the native portion of the 
depot, and called for any complaints that the men might wish 
to prefer ; at least two-thirds of the detachment immediately 
stepped to the front, including all the native commissioned 
officers. In a manner perfectly respectful, they very distinctly 
stated their objection to the present method of preparing 
cartridges for the new rifle musket: the mixture employed 
for greasing cartridges was opposed to their religious feeling, 
and, as a remedy, they begged to suggest the employment of 
wax and oil in such proportion as, in their opinion, vrould 
answer the purpose required.” 

General Hearsey, in forwarding this communication to Go- 
vernment, and seconding the suggestion, says : — 

This foolish report must have been invented and circulated 
by some evil-disposed persons, i)ossibly the Kulassies, or other 
workmen employed in that arsenal ; and though no doubt 
totally groundle>ss, still it will be now moat difficult to eradi- 
cate this impression from the minds of the native soldiers, 
who ai'e always suspiciously disposed when any change of this 
sort affecting themselves is introduced. 

“ I would accordingly beg leave to recommend, for the con- 
sideration and orders of Government, that the officer com- 
manding t]^e Bifle Depot may be authorised to adopt the neces- 
sary measures in view to obtaining from the bazaar whatever 
ingredients may be required for the preparation of the bullet- 
patch, which the sepoys themselves may be allowed to make 
up,” 

Tills recom,mendation was adopted by Government, and a 
change ordered in the manner of loading, the sepoy tearing 
instead of liiting the cartridge. 

However, ont^ie lltli of February, General Hearsey again 
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wrote Wehave at BaiTaek])oi’e been dwellin; 
leady for explosion. I have beeii watching the 
sepoys here for some time. Tlieir minds iiave b< 
some designing scoundrels, who have managed t 
believe that their religious pi-ejudicea, thoir cast 
terfered with by Government ; ‘ that they are tc 
turn Christians.’ 

“ Any reasonable peraon would doubt, .after tl 
we have had, that such an .absurd notion could p, 
but, nevertheless, it is a fact, and it will take time 
their minds of this stupid ide.a.” 

Still mattere grew from bad to worse, until .ai 
was made that the EifleDepot atDum-Dum mi.riit 


MALWA SIKHS. 

The great change effected by Govind Sino-h 
who converted the Sikhs from a commnniV 
rehgiomste, sneh as their founder, Gooroo ] 
them to be, into a nation of warrioi-s, is we 
aartial spint thus aimsed, lacking only som 
of action to render it most formidabie, for 
clans or confederacies called Ifids* under the 

after ® number, T 

after the then head of each clan. Eleven of the 
y 0 -he north of the Sutlej, occupying whj 

body, at the head of whom was a sirdar m 

sense, as a aie of papa- or 
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i rom Iiim tlie whole bodj of these Malwa Sikhs ^ took their 
title and the inisl into which they confederated was called 
he 1 kooUcecm Misl This Pliool was a Jut yeoman, the 
elder of six brothers, all of whom were men of mark and in- 
fluence. Tradition reports him to have been intelligent and 
warlike, and, what even in a Sikh is deemed almost more 
honoiimble, a lover of beggars ( J ogees and Faqirs). One of 
these, Permasheree Poorie, especially'took up his abode with 
him and acted as his adviser. On the advice of this counsellor, 
he built a small town called Gurhee Phool. He had two 
sons, Tulloka and Eamoo, both of whom resembled their 
lather in intelligence and love for mendicants. Tradition 
says that Phool was rewarded for his Jogee-loving spirit, by 
an insight into many great mysteries; among others 'the 
power of throwing himself into a ‘"trance.” The indulgence 
nr this gift, however, at last cost him his life, for one day, 
whilst in a state of trance, his sons Tullolal, and P4moo, 
imagining him to be dead, took him and burnt his body. 

Phool had also another wife by whom he had sons, but 

m property was set aside by 

i mloim and Iiamoo, The descendants of this younger branch 
are still living at Mougah Kahee, and are cjilled the Chota 
Gurfieeahs. Our history, however, lies with the descendants 
of Tuliokil and Eamoo, from whom, as will be shown, are 
descended the three houses of Futtiala, Jheend, and Fahha. 
The history of which is remarkable, as showing the pro- 
gress of three descendants of a Jut yeoman, rising, in less 
than a century and a half, from the ancestral occupation of 
peasants to independent princes. 


Puitiala. 

Eil^moo, on taking the Palml,t assumed tlie name of Earn 
Singh. He had four sons, b tween whom his property was 
divided ; of these the eldest was named Alah, who was 
really the founder of this house. Alah erected a fort in Bur- 


a ho original Cis-Sutlej Sikhs aro said to be called Malwa Sikhs 
either from tho fact that the clan originally emigrated from Malwa in 
Contnil India, or from a frncicd rosomblanco between that country 
and the tract they ^^iro occupy. ^ 

t On becoming a Sikh. 
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endeavoured to biaiig about the (iostruoliou of his family by 
false charges ; an attempt which eventually redoiuKled to liis 
advancement He was soon received into power^ honoured 
with a Khilhit (dress of honour), and had the title of .Rajah, 
with a talooqa (estate), conferred upon liim: When in the 
following year Lahen, a Pathan, who had been appointed 
Governor of Sirhind, was murdered by the Sikhs, Alah Singh 
succeeded him. On his death, two years after, his property 
was divided between his two grandsons, Hmer Singh and 
Himut Singh. Himiit Singh seized Puttiala ; but in 1770 
Umer Singh attacked his brother, defeated him, and I’etook 
it. ^ Umer Singh now entered on a course of conquest in 
which he laid the foundation of the future important Haj or 
Piincipality of Puttiala. He overran the Delhi province, 
taking Buttind^ Putheabad, Sirsa, Pimeea, Lolpore, and 
Bohtuck; he also attacked several of the Manja Sikhs, who 
having crossed the Sutlej, had possessed themselves of land 
on its southern bank. Ahmud Shah, in his last invasion of 
Hindostan, recognised the value of PTmer Singh’s influence 
and bestowed upon him the title of Maharajah/’ with th.6 
office of military commander in Sirhind. t lie died in 1781 
leaving his son, Saheb Singh, a minor, to succeed him under 
the regency of his mother. Tlie Puttiala power now suffered 
much ; several petty states that had been subjugated by the 
warlike Umer^Singh recovered their independence under the 
feeble administration which followed, Bunjeet Singh too 
was now riding on the top of the tide of conquest, and had 
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begun bis aggressive course on the south of the Sutlej. Salieb 
Siugh was compelled to win the Maharajah’s favour by pre- 
sents;, untilj with the advance of the English in 1809, before 
the political influence of Metcalfe, and the military power of 
Ocliteriony, ‘Vthe Lion of the Bunjab,” was obliged to draw 
in his claws, and Salieb Singh threw himself under the protec- 
tion of the English. In 1814 he rendered good service to 
Ochterlony in the Nepaul campaign, and in the following 
year he received the title of “ Maharajah ” from the English 
in the name of the pensioned-puppet King of Delhi. On his 
death he -was succeeded by his son Kurm Singh, quite a 
child, during whose minority his mother held the reins of 
government, as she had in reality done during the greater 
part of Saheb Singh’s life. In the year 1845 Kurm Singh 
died, ^vhen Ker Inder Sing, the px’esent rajah, succeeded to 
the giidhee. His noble support and co-operation during the 
troubles wdiich threatened the English Government in 1857 
have become history. 

JJieond. 

The Jheend family is also a branch of the Phoolkeian Misl. 
Of the history of the earlier chiefs of this branch we have 
been unable to obtain any authentic details. Tullokil, the 
son of Phool and brother of Kflmoo, had two sons, Ohynsook 
Singh and Gooi\lut Singh. The former of these had a son, 
Goojput Singh, and a grandson, Bhag Singh, who were recog- 
nised, in saoces.sion, as the heads of this branch. Bhag Singh 
seems to have been the founder of the power which at one 
time attaclied to this ^^^mi]y. For faithful service rendered 
in the beginning of this century, the talooqa (estate) of 
Khurkliowda, Bursafc, and Boanah, were conferred on him 
by the British Government ; while Loodiana, Mbrinda, Bus- 
seen, and Jundeahlee, w’-ere given to him by Kunjeet Singh. 
His son, Fiitteh, Singh, also received Moodkee, Piuigwaiah, 
Taiwan dee ; hut on his death the greater part of these es- 
tates were’ conflvscated, and Sungeet Singh, the son of Fut- 
teh Singh, was reduced to his own ancestral patrimony of 
Jheend. Dying in the year 1834 without issue, this estate 
lapsed to the Br^ish. There was, however, a great grandson 
of Goojput Singh, in a junior line^ named ^uroop ^irigh^ 
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living at Budrookhaiij, who put in. a claim as heir to the 
estate of his childless kinsman. His claim was admitted ; 
Jheend Suffeedo, Sungroor, and Balah-Wallee, were formed 
into a principality, and conferred on him. Tins Siiroop 
Singh is the present rajah of Jheend. The intelligence and 
far-seeing policy which always marked his civil gOA^eriinient, 
are only to be exceeded by tlie ready devotion and manly 
daring with which he supported the cause of the English 
during the whole of the late crisis. 


NalJia* 

Of the ancestors of the Nabha house still less is known. 
Juswunth, the fifth in descent from Phool, appears to have 
been the tot of any note. In the year 1810 Juswunth Singh 
received the title of rajah at the recommendation of Ochter- 
lony. Hisolon, Deo Inder Singh, was a somewhat remarkable 
character : under the influence of a crafty Brahmin, who resided 
with him as his adviser, he deluded himself into the idea that 
he possessed the gift of prophecy, and would, moreover, soon 
become master of the world.” His bearing towards his 
subjects was most outrageous. Among other things, he was 
not content with the ordinary marks of respect with which 
an Asiatic inferior approaches his lord; he demanded the most 
abject prosti-ations, making men lie down with their chests 
on the ground when entering his presence. Unfortunately 
for him, he did not confine himself to such comparatively 
harmless fancies and freaks, but took it into his head to deal 
in treason with the Sikh sirdars across the Sutlej during the 
troubles of 1845. At the close of the campaign, in the 
beginning of 1846 he paid the penalty for his folly ; he was 
deposed, with A pension of 50,000 Es. a-year ; a fGurth of the 
country he had held was confiscated, and his son, Bherpoor 
Singh, appointed to succeed him. The isealous and constant 
devotion of Bherpoor Singh, the present rajah, to the English 
cause during the late troubles, had been scarcely second to 
that of his kinsman of Jheend. 



GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE PHOOLKEIN MISL, 
Comprising the Fonx Branches, PurmiA, Jhee3TO, Nabba, and BHroDOTm, 
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Prom whom are descended 3Ta7ia Sinrfh 
[ and Ka]f^:a Singhf the Sddars Bluuhlonr, 
[ who, hy the late concession of Bhnddonr 
to the Mahnitdah, have again become fimdal 
(lei)endents of their kinsman of Ihittiala, 
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kindness of John Scarlett Campbell, Esq., C.S. 
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Meerut and Dellii massacre, while the excitement of the 
native mind was at its height, thi’ee separate detachments 
of this coi’ps received charge respectively of treasure, ammu- 
nition, and stores, destined for the use of European troops 
against their Poorheah brethren, and performed their duty 
readily and faithfully. Yet, as after-discoveries pi'oved, 
these men were already fledged to treason. In the palace of 
the King of Delhi were found papers personally implicating 
some of the very native officers of these three detachments ; 
among others, an address of hearty congratulation on the 
successful issue of the mutiny. In fact, strange as it may 
appear, these men were as much traitors at heart as any 
corps in the service. 


Note FF, page 203. 

Three days after, the following Circular was issued, and 
subsequently the annexed General Order 

Adjutant-Gimemrs Office fHeadquarters^^^^ 

. Simla, 

Bill,— -Tlie Commander-in-chief desires that all firing for 
drill or target practice purposes shall be suspended until 
farther orders. 

It is to bo thoroughly explained to the men, that the sole 
object of this Ordei* is to soothe their minds, no%y so excited, 
and also remove the possibility of their being supposed by 
their comrades at other stations, or by the people at their 
homes, to be using any objectionable cartridges. 

I have, ^c., 

C. CuBSTEii, Colonel, 
Adjutant'GencKil of tho Army. 
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Gmieral Orders hj the Co7mimider4n-Ghief, 

HBADQUAnTia^S^ 

Tlie Commander-in-Chief, on May 14, issued a General 
Order, informing the Native army that it had never been 
the intention of the Government to force them to nse any 
cartridges y^hich could be objected to, and that they never 
would be required to do so, either now or hereafter. 

His object in publishing that Order was to allay the excite- 
ment which had been raised in their minds, although he felt 
that there was no cause for it. 

He hopes that this may have been the case ; but he still 
perceives that the very name of new cartridges causes agita- 
tion ; and he has been informed that some of those sepoys 
who entertain the strongest attachment and loyalty to the 
Government, and are ready at any moment to obey its orders? 
would still be under the impression that their families would 
not believe that they were not in some way or other contam- 
mated by its use. The rifle introduced into the British army 
Tipon the old musket, and much more 
eflfective ; but it would not be of the same advantage in the 
hands of the Native army, if it were to be used with reluc- 
tance. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, that the Government have af- 
firmed that the cartridge is perfectly harmless, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is satisfied that they would not desire to 
persist m its adoption if the feelings of the sepoys can be 
thoroughly calmed by its abolition. ; 

His Excellency, therefore, has determined that the new 
rifle-<^rtridge, and every new cartridge, shall be discontinued • 
and that, m future, balled ammunition shall be made up by 
each regiment for its own use, by a proper esta^oiishment 
entertained for this purpose. 

• solemnly assures tlie army that no 

int^erena^th their castes or religion -was ever contem- 
plated, solemnly he pledges his word and honour that 
none shall ever be exercised. 

™ confidence 

tnat all will now uarfbrm their f .-.x- . 
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care, and be prepared to stand and sbed tbe last drop of tbeir 
blood, as they have formerly done, by the side of the British 
troops, and in defence of their country. 

By order, 

0. Chester, Colonel, 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 


Note G, page 204. 

This is the only statement, as originally made in the Poor- 
beah Mutiny’’ Chapters in Blackwood's Magazineyihe cor- 
I'ectness of which has been called in question. Colonel Thom- 
son addressed the author in the month of November, com- 
plaining of ^^the unfairness, even if the facts had been as 
stated, of his publishing anything defamatory to a public 
department, without, at least, giving that department the 
opportunity of confirming or explaining ” the statement. 
First, then, for the facts , — Colonel Thomson officially places it 
on record that the returns of the executive commissariat officer 
show that only 243 camels and 28 carts were supplied, and 
that to the number of bearers, it is immaterial, as one 
and all deserted before the advance columns reached Kuxmal” 
Mr Forsyth, the deputy-commissioner of Umballa, reports 
officially, and his statement is published by Mr Montgomery 
in the Punjab Mutiny Eeport, paragraph 40 : — 

“ As soon as it was determined by the Commander-in-Chief 
that an onward move should be made, a sudden difficulty arose 
in the want of carriage. The Deputy Commissary General 
having officially declared his inability to meet the wants of 
the army, the civil autlioifities were called upon to supply the 
demand. At Umballa there has ever been a difficulty to fur- 
nish carriage of any kind — the carts being of a very inferior 
description. However, such as they were, they had to be 
pressed into service ; and in the com*se of a week, after the 
utmost exertions, 500 carts, 2000 camels, and 2000 coolies 
were made to the commissariat department. 30,00<i 
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maunds of grain were likewise coUectod and stored for the 
army, in the town of Umballa.” 

The author, therefore, feels fully justified in repeatin<r the 
statement as originally made. 

Secondly, for the grave charge of “ niif/irnm of imhlishinp 
anything defam.atory to a public department, without at least 
giving that department ,an opportunity of ooniirming oz' ex- 
plaining” the statement.— The author'feohs called onto state 
that (as he believes) the ipnisdmrt verba, at any rate the .sub 
stance and the exact figures, as printed iu Blache, ml's Maqa- 
sine, had been sent down to Delhi, and submitted by a nnilu.al 
friend in the commissarLat department to Colozml a'homsou 
who returned the MSS. without any remark at al! on the 
imaccuracy of the statement, and with only a slight comment 
on the allusion to Major Broadfoot, that he “pz-omised Lord 
Hardmge everything and .supplied nothing ; ” whereas the 
commissariat department never promises what it cannot 
perform. 

So it will be seen tbat the author really did give cdtnf 
oppoTticnity to the department of confirming or explainino*” 
and, indeed, of preventing, the statement going forth, if^it 
were so « incorrect, and utterly without foundation ; but the 
officer most concerned himself thought it undeserving of 
notice, until some months after it appeared in print, "and 
when an important change was on the point of ftildno* place 
111 the department, * ^ 

^ Having, as he hopes, satisfactorily answered these two ob- 
jeetions, the author desires to avoid being zsisuuderstood as 
to the spirit in which his remarks ou the commias.ariat de- 
partment were made. Tlie shortcomings-if so strong a word 
is allowable— of that department should bo always indo-ed of 
in connection with the vy$tem which has pervaded it.“ The 
department is, under its present state, wholly in fixe hands 
and therefore at the mercy, of the native contractors. Its 
officers have not the power, which the civilians possess, of 
drawing upon the resonroAi^ nf f.lm r. 
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Another circumstance must not be lost sight of. Colonel 
Thomson had before him the example of his namegakey 
■whose xeal and devotion in the same department, during 
the Cabul campaign, were rewarded with some years of 
suspension— for such were virtually his position during the 
time he was doomed to the piecing work of making up his 
accounts,’’ as if that disaster had not swept away ail trace of 
accounts— followed in the end by siipercession. That cam- 
paign had taught its lesson to another person in the same 
department. Lalla J otee I^erscmd, whose wondrous resources 
had been taxed to the utmost to supply that army with provi- 
sions, and who had no doubt rated his services at their full 
value — this is a fiiiing with natives generally— and made his 
claims on Government accordingly, had found himself com- 
pelled, in retium for his co-operation, to appeal to the law 
courts for pa3^ment ; and when the mntiny broke out, his 
zealous loyalty (of which so much was said) in sending sup- 
plies into the Agra Tort was regulated by the discretion 
which experience had taught him. Tie insisted on lein(/ 2^ciul 
heforehaytd for every maund of grain he provided.*^' 

That the commissariat officers at Umballa should have 
listened to the voice of prudence, and have refused to go 
beyond the length of their official tether, with such a warn- 
ing before their eyes, is scarcely to be wondered at, or con- 
demned. To Colonel Thomson’s effectiveness and zeal in 
working tlie commissariat machinery, while it would run 
in its own. track, the siege of Delhi bears amjde testimony. 
Never^ perh:q:)$^ iim army better provummi, 

* This statement is made on the assurance of one who was host in- 
formed of all in that garidson. 
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Geneeal Sie H. BaenaeiVs Despatch 
Battle of IkriuEE Serai. 


MaJor^Gene^^al Sir IL Barnard to the AdJukuiUGeneral 
of the jU'Diff, 

BkI jri: CANTONArENTS, 8. 

Sir, The forces under my command marched from Alii- 
pore at 1 A.M. this morning, and on reaching Bndlee Serai 
found the enemy strongly posted in an intrenched posi- 
ion, which 1 have the satisfaction to inform you was carried 
after an engagement of about three-quarters of an hour and 
proceeded to take up our present position, which we found to 
be over dented g^und the whole way, and finally, in a 
weU-defended line of defence, from the signal-tower to Hin- 
doo :^os house. Our troops behaved with the greatest 
gallantry and persevering endui-ance, and, after facin<r a verv 
determined resistance, drove tlie enemy within the walls of 
Delhi : all this was accomplished by 9 o’clock in the morn- 
g. Our loas has been comparatively trifling, only one offi- 
cer being kdM; butiregi-et to say tliat officer is Colonel 
Chester. Adjutant-General of the Army, who was esteemed 
by all for eveiy qualification that can adorn the soldier I 
have not been able to ascertain the particulars of our loss or 
our capture of guns ; but I fear I cannot estimate the fori" 

Tw ^ killed, the number of guns taken to be 
about sixteen or eighteen. I do not in this hurried despatch 
attempt to recommend any one ; but I cannot pasSovel the 
^mstence I received from Brigadier-General Wilson, whose 
cool judgment entitles -him to an equal share of any merit 
that may be given to the officer in command. From the 
Bngadier-Gene^l and staff of the army attached to me frl 

iXoSStlal support; and from my 

Wnal staff,paptam Barnard and Lieutenant Turnbull the 
most daring devotion. The conduct of th^Goorkha C 
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talioiij the Sappers, and other native troops employed, was 
most praiseworthy; they vied with their European com- 
nules in forward daring. The troops of the native con- 
tingents did equally good service, including those of the 
Jheend Eajah; and I cannot close this without especial 
mention of many gentlemen attached to the army in civil 
capacities, who not only accompanied us into the field, but did 
every service the extended nature of our position I’endered 
prominent in keeping up mutual communication. 

I hope to send you a fuller detail to-morrow. Our siege 
train is up, and I hope to oi^en on the town without a 
moment’s delay. 

P,S. — I find the captured guns amount to twenty-six, and 
1 desire to add to this, in justice to myself, special notice of 
the assistance I received from Colonel .Congreve, C.B., 
Acting Adjutant- General of Her Majesty’s Forces in India ; 
Colonel Becher, Quartermaster- General of the Army ; and 
Colonel the Hon. R Curzon, Military Secretary to the late 
Commander-in-Chief, who never left me ; Captain Noi'man, 
Assistant-Adjutant- General of the Army, and on whom the 
important duties of Adjutant-General devolved on the death 
of Colonel Chester; and Colonel Young, Judge- Advocate- 
General of the Army, who accompanied me during the whole 
of the action. 


Major-General Sir 2L Barnard to the Adjutant-General 
of the Army. 

Delhi Cantonment, <3 11. 

Sir, — I have the honour to report, for the information of 
General lleed, commanding the Forces, that the enemy at- 
tacked the position occupied by the tx'oops under my com- 
mand this morning in force. Tlie troops acted throughout 
with gallantry and coolness, and the alfiiir ended in the tobil 
repulse of the enemy, wlio have retreated to the city. At 
about a <piartor to 5 a.m. the attack fii^st began. On my 
ascertaining tluit both flanks were being attacked, the usual 
supports %vere 4 iot only sent up to the position on the heights, 
but the whole of the troops under my command were 
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speedily trnder arms, and marclicd np to reinforce 
qnets and to drive back the oin-my. This was iirst 
plished on. the left, the enemy fallin<f back under 
of tho troops, and, after bein- 1, eaten' back from th, 
they came on iigair. for a second attack, nmler cover 
Wnekly-wooded gardens near the Subjee Mnndee ' 
Bengal European Fusileers wore sent against them' 
the command of Major Jacob, and succeeded most ga 
m not only driving the enemy back, but pursued then 
mislung all tlirough the thickly-wooded gm-densof (be 
Mtmdee. It was about half-past 7 a.m. when tlio 

' 

strength of the attack onr lo, 
small and I trust to be able to send in without del, 
official retm-ns of the killed and wounded. I have he, 
yet of only one casualty among the offieem, Captain ] 
7oth Ee|iment, who was killed when reinforcing the pi 
The 1 Tower, and while driving back the ei 

considerable 

although difficult to estimate, could not have been le® 


Major-General Sir II. Barnard to the Adjatant-Oenmil 

0/ the Army, 


in J reference to my hurried despat 

inst I have now the honour, for the inforn 
Genera,! commanding the Forces, to submit a 
account of the action of Budlee Serai, and s 
position on the ridge above the cantonments . 

wSn Brig, 

Wdson, I broke up the camp at Allipore ^ 

ascertmnmg that the enemy had made' 
tion at Serai, made the following disC, 
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forces : — Brigadier-General Grant, C.B., with the force, was 
to gain the opposite side of the canal, and recross it below 
and in rear of the enemy’s position, so soon as he heard the 
action commence, %Yith a view of taking the enemy in flank. 
The 1st Brigade, under Brigadier-General Showers, was to 
act on the right side of the main trunk road, along which the 
column was to advance, and the 2d Brigade, under Bingadier- 
GeneKil Graves, was to take the left ; the heavy guns were 
to remain in position on the road, the rest of the artillery to 
act on either side. As soon as our advanced picquet met the 
enemy, these brigades deployed, leaving the main road clear. 
The enemy soon opened a very heavy Are upon ns, and, 
finding that our liglut field-pieces did not silence their bat- 
teiy, and that we were losing men fast, I called upon the 
75th Begiment to make a dashing charge and take the place 
at the point of the bayonet. This service was done with 
the most heroic gallantry ; and to Lientenant-Colonel Herbert, 
and every officer, non-commissioned officei', and man of the 
75th Eegiment my thanks are most especially due. The Isfc 
Europeans supported the attack ; and on the 2d Brigade com- 
ing up and threatening their right, and Brigadier-General 
Grant showing the head of his column and guns on their left 
rear, the enemy abandoned the position entirely, leaving his 
guns on the ground. The action lasted nearly one hour, and, 
I regret to say, cost many valiitible lives. 

Although the men were much exhausted, I determined to 
push on, under the impression that, if I halted, a similar diffi- 
culty miglit be opposed to me the following day in gaining 
the requisite position, and on the road separating, it became 
desirable to act in two columns, sending one along the main 
trunk road, and taking the other to the left through the 
cantonments. To Brigadier-General ’Wilson, snppoi'ted by 
Brigadier-General Showers’ Brigade, I confided the conduct 
of this column, which had to flglit its way through gai-dens 
with liigh walls and other obstacles the whole 
taking the 2d Brigade, with Brigadier-General 
myself, I proceeded to the left. I soon found that the 
enemy had posted himself strongly on the ridge over the 
cantonments, with guns in position, and under the range of 
which we sooir^lbund ourselves, upon which I determined on 
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a rapid flank movement to the loft, in the hope of 
ridge under cover of the cantoumeuts, and takin-^ ■ 
in flank. ' “ 

Ihis was happily successful ; the enemy got 
hastily into a position to meet me ; and Bri'gad: 
Gmves’s Bi-igade, consisting of the CDth Rifles, u 
tenant Colonel Jones, supported hy the 2d hlm-ojic 
Captain Boyd, advanced ga'd.u 
Money’s troop of Horse Ai-tillc 


gaming the 
the position 


allantly, supported hy Captair 
cairied the position 
and the enemy, finding himself taken in flank and rear aban- 
doned his guns, and we swept the whole ridge from tlm LW- 
staii to Hindoo Rao’s house, where I had the satisfaction oi 
meeting Brigadier-General Wilson; and, the object of the 
ay having been thus eftected, the force was at once iilaced in 

position before Delhi 

I have already mentioned to the Commander-in-Cliief the 
names of cheers to whom I am indebted, and whom I desire 
in to to his notice, and to whose names I be"- 

ceutl n 1 DeiStaty- Assistant. Adjutant 

General , Captem Shnte, Assistant-Quaitermaster-General ; 
nd Captam Maisey, Deputy- Judge- Advocate- General, and 
beg to stete that I fully concur in the merit of those recom- 
mended by my Brigadiers. 

■\V^. H. Bauxard, Major-General, 
Commanding FioJd Foreo. 


General Ebed’s OppiaAL Eepobt on his AsstnaiNG 

COMMAND BEFOEB DbLJIL 

The Asmtmt Aj/v^nWetieraloftlte Ani^ to the Secretary 

■» ' u . GfoV6Tfi7^h67lt of I 

i llfex ^ 

T* ' ' Delhi, Jiwf 13. 

letter ‘of the 27th nit., to your 
tmw-- Adjutant-General of the Army re 

t.ortmg «B*%eath of thet3ommander-in-Chie7on tk^ d^y^l^ 
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am now desired by Major-General T. Keed, C.B., command- 
ing the forces in Bengal, to rec^^uest that yon will inform the 
Governor-General in Council that the Major-General having 
left Eawiil Pindee on the 28th nit,, reached the camp of the 
force under Major-General Sir PE. Barnard, K.O.B., at Allee- 
pore, one march from Delhi, about 1 a.m. of the bth inst., 
when the troops were on the point of moving to drive in the 
posts of the mutineers outside Delhi. 

2. Sir H. Barnai'd had been joined on the previous day by 
Brigadier A. Wilson with troops from Meerut, and on the 6th 
inst. by the siege-train with its escort. 

3. I bog to enclose copies of the Major-General’s two I'C- 
ports of the successful opei-ations of this day, and am only to 
add that Major-General Eeed entirely approves of the whole 
of the dispositions made, and cordially concurs in the appro- 
bation bestowed on the officers and troops engaged, and par- 
ticularly on those who are more especially mentioned^ 

4. The Commander of the Forces, I am to state, was unable, 
from severe sickness and fatigue, to accompany tlie troops, 
and in no way interfered with the arrangements ot Sir H. 
Barnard, who was attended in the field by the headquarters'* 
staffi 

5. Major-General Eeed desires to express his deep regret 
at the loss of the Adjutant-General of the Army, Colonel C. 
Gliestei*, who was killed by a cannon-shot in the first advance 
on the enemy’s heavy battery at Budlce Serai. The loss of 
this officer at the present junctui'e is deeply deplored by the 
Commander of the Forces. 

0. Since the arrival of the troops at Delhi, several afihirs 
have taken place, in all of which the troops engaged have 
greatly distinguished themselves. The most important of 
these oeeuiTcd yestenlay morning, when our position was 
attacked in great force, and the enemy com])letely repulsed, 
with much loss. 

7. The Guide Corps, under Captain Daly, arrived on the 
morning of the 0th inst., having marched from IMurdan, in 
Eusufzaie, ti distance of 580 miles, in twenty-two days, 

8. Ilie engineer and artillery portions of the force havo 
been atHfvely employed in throwing up batteries, and in 
maintaining on the city. The mutineers Inivo mounted 
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a very formidable artillery^ and tlieir 
and usually well siistaibied ; but; the 
ere long we shall be enabled to strike ; 
place. 

1 have, 


W. H. N'orman. 


Major-General Sib H. Bab 
Field-Force, to the Adjut. 
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My thianks are due to Brigadier Grant, C.B., who, on this 
as on all occasions, evinces the highest qualifications for a 
cavalry officer. 

Our loss, I regret to say, was severe ; hut, taking the great 
superiority of the enemy in number into consideration, I am 
only thankful it sliould not have been greater. 

I enclose a return of casualties, 

I have, &:c., 

^ ■ H. Barnard. : ■ 

Brigadier J. H. Grant, C.B., Commanding Cavalry 
Brigade op the Field-Force, to the Deputy-Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General op Division. 

Camp, Delhi, 22. 

Sir, — On the afternoon of the 19th instant, information 
was brought in that the camp was to be attacked in the 
rear. 

The safety of the camp being under my direction, I imme- 
diately proceeded . with a squadron of her Majesty’s 9th 
Lancers, two guns of Major Scott’s, two of Captain Money’s, 
and two of Major Turner’s, under command of Lieutenant 
Bishop, to prevent the near approach of the enemy to our 
camp. When this force got to the right of the Ochterlony 
gardens, a heavy fire of artillery was opened upon it, to which ^ 
our guns replied. The troops from camp now began to arrive, 
and the action became general. 

The enemy had taken up a position about half a mile in 
rear of the Ochterlony gardens, and thence opened a very 
severe fire of round shot, grape, and canister. I advanced 
our guBiy’ight up to them, and our artillezy replied to their 
fire with the greatest spirit. 

As long as it was light, we succeeded in driving the rebels 
back, but in the dusk of the evening the enemy, who were in 
great numbers, very nearly succeeded in turning our flank, 
and for some time two guns were in great jeopardy. 

It now became very dark, but I succeeded, with Lieutenant 
Martin, of the 9th Lancers, in getting a few men togethei-, 
and we charg<sd into the enemy. ‘ 
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The guns, I am happy to say, were saved ; but a waggon of 
Major Scott’s battery was blown tip. I luiiat jiot fail to men- 
tion the excellent conduct of a sowar of the 4bli Irregular 
Cavalry and two men of the Otli Lancers, }?rivates Thomas 
Hancock and John Purcell, who, when my liorse was shot 
down, remained by me throughout. One of these, men and 
the sowar offered me their horses, and I was dragged <mt by 
the sowar’s liorse. Private Ilancoek %va.s severely wa)iinded, 
and Private Purcell’s horse was killed tinder him. The 
sowar’s name is Eoopur Khan. 

Our fire reopened, and the enemy were driven back to the 
town. 

On the left flank, two squadrons of the 9th Lmcevs, under 
Colonel Yule, one ti*oop of the Carabineers, under Lieutenant 
Ellis, and the Guide Corps, under Captain Daly, proceeded in 
\ support of Major Tombs’s and Major Turner’s guns. The 
former proceeded with the Guide Corps, the latter with the 
9tL Lancers, in support to the left of the Ochterlony gardens, 

, and both opened Are. 

A squadron of the 9th Lancers, under Captain Anson, then 
charged down the road ; and the third squadron, u nd er Lieu- 
tenant Jones, with Colonel Yule, followed in support. 
nel Yule, I regret to say, fell at this time, having received a 
shot in his leg, and was killed by the enemy. Ho is a severe 
^ loss to the 9th Lancers. 

i ..The Guide Corps, under Captain Daly, gallantly charged 
twice I &pd I regret to say this excellent •oflicer was severely 
V wounded in the shoulder, but the enemy were beaten, and 
;i;||#|red to the town. 

fdllo^mg morning I was ordered by the Major-General 
Iv^jtuhanding. to take a force out on the same ground, and 
enemy away, if any were still left. I proceeded, 
found only , a strong picket of the enemy, which was easily 
l^yen bacl^ tod we captured a gun and two waggons, which 
left the night previous. 

i beg to bring to the immediate notice of Major-General 
|»'3&*.!%^ard the names of the oMoers who had command 
Ad ^uadrons. Major Bcott, Captain Money, and 
||isho|^«'^%0mmanded the guns m the right, and 
the^^ay ^whiefe they broqfW 
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their guns forward, and opened them on the enemy, fearless 
of danger ; also Captain Head, who was on the right, and 
Captain Anson and Lieutenant Jones, who commanded squad- 
rons on the left. The conduct of all has been most favourably 
reported to me. Major Turner’s and Major Tombs’s names, 
I presume, will be mentioned by Brigadier Wilson, and it 
would be needless my saying anything in their favour. 

, I beg also to bring the name of Captain Daly before Sir 
Henxy, a most gallant and excellent officer. 

I regret tp say the loss in the 9th Lancers was severe— five 
men killed and eight wounded, and thirty-one horses killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

I have, &c., 

J. H. Grant. 
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